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Labor Month In Review 


The April Review 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics breaks 
out goods- versus service-producing 
employment as far back as 1919. Even in 
those days, well before anyone had 
heard of the service economy or of a 
new information-based economy, ser- 
vice-producing employment exceeded 
goods-producing employment. Back 
then, however, the two were roughly 
even, while today the service-produc- 
ing sector is the larger by a factor of 
roughly four. 

Furthermore, as Bill Goodman and 
Reid Steadman lead their report by stat- 
ing, about 97 percent of the last dozen 
years’ employment growth came in the 
service-producing sector. Within that 
sector, it has been business-oriented in- 
dustries that have been driving an in- 
creasing share of growth, as the pay- 
rolls of computer, personnel supply, and 
management and public relations estab- 
lishments have expanded. 

In the shorter term, even the business 
services industries have been caught in 
the recent economic downdraft. Rachel 
Krantz briefs us on what has proven to be 
the sharpest decline in business services 
in the 43-year record of its employment 
figures. Personnel services establish- 
ments were especially affected during the 
period covered by this study. 

In the context of exploring the meth- 
ods and procedures suitable for placing 
United States and Japanese unemploy- 
ment statistics on roughly the same con- 
ceptual footing, Toshihiko Yamagami’s 
article suggests that labor underutiliza- 
tion in Japan may currently be greater 
than that in the United States. This would 
represent the first time that Japan’s unem- 
ployment rate, as calculated using U.S. 
definitions, exceeded the U.S. rate. 

In addition to the impacts on employ- 
ment structure, the shift to services has 
had an impact on the structure of indi- 
vidual workweeks as well. John P. 
Robinson, Alain Chenu, and Anthony 
S. Alvarez reason that in the service sec- 
tor, the measured unit of work is more 
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likely to be projects completed rather 
than hours worked. In addition, factors 
such as globalization, more frequent 
transfers and schedule changes, and the 
blurring distinction between work and 
nonwork makes measuring work hours a 
more complex job. The article goes on to 
describe a grid reporting approach used 
in Europe with some success. 

Alain Chenu and John P. Robinson also 
contribute a piece that outlines the addi- 
tional insight such a grid reporting sys- 
tem can lend to understanding the time- 
use patterns within dual-earner families. 


20 million worked at home 


In May 2001, 19.8 million persons usu- 
ally did some work at home as part of 
their primary job. These workers, who 
reported working at home at least once 
per week, accounted for 15 percent of 
total employment. A little more than half 
of those who usually worked at home 
were wage and salary workers who took 
work home on an unpaid basis. Another 
17 percent had a formal arrangement 
with their employer to be paid for the 
work they did at home. The remainder 
were self-employed. 

Of those who reported working at home 
at least once per week in 2001, almost two- 
thirds (64 percent) were managers and 
professionals. The next most common oc- 
cupation was technical, sales, and admin- 
istrative support, at 24 percent. 

Among wage and salary workers who 
work at home at least once per week, the 
most common reason is to “finish or 
catch up on work” (46 percent). An ad- 
ditional 33 percent report that they work 
at home because it is the “nature of the 
job.” Find out more in “Work at Home in 
2001,” news release USDL 02-107. 


Few days lost to work 
stoppages 


The number of days idle because of 
strikes and lockouts was at a historic 
low in 2001. There were 1.2 million work- 
days of idleness in 2001 due to major 


work stoppages. Major work stoppages 
are defined as strikes or lockouts that | 
idle 1,000 or more workers and last at | 
least one shift. The previous low for | 
days of idleness due to work stoppages | 
was 2 million in 1999. | 
Fifty-three percent of last year’s work | 
stoppage days of idleness (608,300 days) | 
stemmed from four major disputes. The 
one with the most days was between the | 
State of Minnesota and the American | 
Federation of State, County, and Munici- | 
pal Employees and the Minnesota Asso- | 
ciation of Professional Employees 
(242,500 days); and the second was be- | 
tween the State of Hawaii’s Department | 
of Education and the National Education 
Association (161,200 days). The third was 
between Comair and the Airline Pilots As- 
sociation (116,600 days), and the fourth | 
involved the Midwest Generation Com- | | 
pany and the Internationai Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (88,000 days). Learn 
more from news release USDL 02-153, | 
“Major Work Stoppages, 2001.” 


Respirators used in 10 
percent of workplaces 


Respirators had been used by employ- 
ees in about 10 percent of the private | 
industry workplaces surveyed in late 
2001. The term “respirator” refers to any 
device designed to provide the wearer | 
with respiratory protection against in- 
halation of a potentially hazardous at- 
mosphere. Dust masks, full-facepiece | 
respirators, and self-contained breath- 
ing apparatuses (where air or oxygen is | 
carried in a tank on the worker’s back) | 
are examples of respirators. 
In nearly half of the 619,400 establish- | 
ments where respirators were used, they | 
were used by employees on a voluntary | 
basis only, and, in about 12 percent, they | | 
were used only when required because | 
of emergencies. These data are from a | 
special survey conducted by BLS for the | 
National Institute for Occupational | 
Safety and Health. Find more informa- 
tion in news release USDL 02-141, “Res- 
pirator Use and Practices.” Oo 
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Job Growth in Services 


services: business demand rivals 
consumer demand in driving job growth 


The services division, a part of the service-producing sector 
contributed more than half of U.S. job growth 


between 1988 and 2000; 


rising demand from enterprises was key 


ore than 97 percent of the jobs added 
Me U.S. payrolls in approximately the 

last 12 years were provided by the 
service-producing sector. That sector is di- 
vided into six major divisions of industries, 
including: transportation, communications, 
and public utilities, wholesale trade, retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate, 
services, and government. (See chart 1.) Just 
one of the six divisions, services—which in- 
cludes such diverse industries as healthcare, 
entertainment, temp agencies, and business 
consulting—gained considerably more than 
half the jobs added to the U.S. economy and 
became the largest division by far. As late as 
1984, the numbers of jobs in the manufactur- 
ing, retail trade, government, and services di- 
visions were reasonably comparable. By 1999, 
services had about twice the employment of 
manufacturing or government and about one 
and three-quarters times the number of jobs in 
retail trade.’ 

This article is concerned with the question 
of why the services division gained so many 
jobs. The long-term upward trend of services 
jobs and its causes are the major subjects of 
this article; cyclical effects are not addressed. 
One way of approaching the present subject 
is to trace the demand for the services pro- 
vided by the division. “Input-output” analy- 


sis is concerned fundamentally with produc- 
ers’ requirements for goods and services in 
order to produce other goods and services. 
Input-output analysis is used in this article to 
quantify purchases of the relevant services by 
the various industries of our economy and by 
the sources of final demand, such as govern- 
ment, international trade, and personal con- 
sumption.’ This article first describes job 
growth as distributed among the various in- 
dustries of the services division. To explain 
job growth, the sales of the various services 
are broken down by type of purchaser. In each 
major group of industries within the services 
division, the greatest source of demand turns 
out to be either personal consumption or pro- 
ducers’ needs. Various economic, demo- 
graphic, political, and social changes that in- 
crease demand for certain services are de- 
scribed; so are certain restraints on the growth 
of particular services. 

The major services industries are each char- 
acterized as primarily consumer-oriented, pri- 
marily business-oriented, or mixed, in accor- 
dance with the quantities of demand from busi- 
ness and consumer. Job trends in the three 
totals of business-oriented industries, con- 
sumer-oriented industries, and mixed indus- 
tries are then analyzed in the context of certain 
social, economic, and political trends. 
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(Chart 1] The divisions of the U.S. economy, according to the 1987 Standard Industrial Classification system 


Goods-producing sector 


e Agriculture, forestry, fishing 
® Mining 
¢ Construction 


@ Manufacturing 


The services division 


The main groups of industries in the services division are:* 


e certain agricultural services (including, most impor- 
tantly, landscaping and horticulture) 

e hotels and other lodging places 

e personal services (such as dry cleaning, hairstyl- 
ing, and tax preparation) 

e business services (such as temp agencies and com- 
puter software) 

automotive services 

miscellaneous repairs 

motion pictures 

amusements and recreation 

healthcare 

legal services 

private education 

social services 

museums, botanical gardens, and zoos 
membership organizations (such as associations or 
churches) 

e engineering and management services (including 
consulting) 

e miscellaneous services 


A clear-cut conceptual definition of the services division 
is problematic, as the services included are diverse in nature. 
Actually, the division is a miscellaneous category consisting 
of those parts of the services sector not claimed by other 
divisions such as retail trade or government. In fact, the ser- 
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Service-producing sector 


e Transportation, communications, utilities 


«= Wholesale trade 
e Retail trade 
@ Finance, insurance, real estate 


e Services 


e Public administration 


vices division is sometimes labeled as “other services.” The. 
economic activities of the division may be primarily physical | 
(for example, repairs); intellectual (example: education); aes- 
thetic (examples: art museums and performance); or other- | 
wise of experiential value (for example, recreation). Service- 
producing industries may function by changing a physical 
object (as in auto repairs); the consumer’s self (examples: 
healthcare and education); an organization (for example, man- 
agement consulting); or may have no such readily apparent 
object (as in legal representation or professional sports). No 
single concept, then, serves to describe all the industries in 
the services division. 

Because the industries of the division are so diverse, one 
would expect that increases in various sources of demand 
are responsible for the division’s job growth. The relative 
importance of personal consumption and demand from busi- | 
ness in driving growth varies to an extreme extent among the 
division’s industries. Furthermore, the industries that buy 
the greatest quantities of each business-oriented service 
vary greatly in accordance with the nature of the service. 
Many changes in our society—in demographic characteris- | 
tics, technology, business practices, government policy, and | 
individual lifestyle—affect the numbers of jobs in the indy | 
tries of the division. 


The industries adding the most jobs 


During approximately the last decade, two vastly different 
industries within the services division, business services | 
and healthcare, were responsible for the largest shares of | 


new jobs in the division.* (See table 1.) In fact, the two 
industries account for more than half the growth in the 


division’s jobs. 


Business services, as the name implies, almost exclu- 
sively sell their output to other businesses. Just 4 percent 
of sales were attributable to personal consumption, while 
86 percent of business services were sold to businesses. 


Growth of jobs in business-oriented and consumer-oriented services, 1988 to 2000 
(in thousands) 
T 
| Percent of Job growth as Employment 
aalpltts | “Bersant of output sold to Growth In jobs percentage of | in 2000asa 
Service sold to output sold government total job percentage of 
producers,’ to consumers, excluding growth In total services- 
2000 | 2000 government Thousands Percent services division 
| enterprises, 2000 division employment 
+ i 
Services division ................ 48 51 0.2 14,956 59 100 100 
Total business-oriented | | 
SENVICES eres cccetoenseeactcecancee 84 5 9 6,778 88 45 36 
Agricultural services ............ | 66 | 26 8 354 79 2 2 
Business services ............... 86 4 10 5,220 113 35 24 
Services to buildings ........ 82 11 6 214 27 1 2, 
Personnel supply? ............. 93 | 3 5 2537 188 sli 10 
Computer services ........... 73 2 23 1,422 211 10 5 
Miscellaneous repair ............ 69 22 6 16 5 0 dl 
Engineering and 
management services ........ 86 4 8 1,188 53 8 8 
Engineering, architectural . | 94 0 0 287 39 2 3 
Accounting, auditing, 
miscellaneous ................. 95 2 3 188 35 1 2 
Management and public 
relations services ........... | 88 0 11 582 114 4 3) 
Total consumer-oriented 
SOTMICES fo-8 «cob vsatasscansaees 7 2104 11 6,828 49 46 52 
Personal services ................ 16 83 1 195 18 1 3 
Amusements, recreation ...... 22 80 32 751 7 5 4 
MOONE 52. occs seeceatcesacdseczence =) 2412 5-14 2,990 42 20 25 
Offices of healthcare | 
PYACHTIONCTS .....0<-0cscerenee 0 99 1 1,162 60 8 8 
Nursing, personal care 
RAGIN oc cae scane vane 0 100 0 485 37 3 4 
EROSIONS eesti csccnteneceentsaee- 0 7431 3-31 697 21 5 10 
Home healthcare .............. | - - - 427 198 3 2 
Private education’ ................ 16 2419 335 758 48 5 6 
Social Services .............106 4 92 4 1,351 87 9 7 
Individual, family, 
miscellaneous ................. 1 96 3 440 78 3 2, 
Job training, vocational 
rehabilitation .............00. 33 61 6 139 58 1 1 
Child daycare: ...+..csccccserase0 0 98 2 356 100 2 2 
Residential care ................ 0 94 6 417 107 3 2 
Museums, ete. ........ 0 2103 3-3 48 83 0 0 
Membership organizations ... | 3 96 0 734 42 5 6 
Religious organizations .... | ~ - - 619 63 4 4 
Total mixed services .......... | 46 50 2 1,205 34 8 12 
Wodging places <.:0:c-ex2-c00-c00s-7 | 45 56 =f 372 24 2 5 
Automotive services ............ 41 56 2 415 50 3 3 
Motion pictures ................4. 50 34 1 253 74 2 1 
Legal services ............::00 53 41 4 165 20 1 2 
‘Figures include intermediate flows of commodities and producers’ invest- ‘Employment figures represent private education, but sales figures include 
ments in software and durable equipment. some government educational services. 
2Sales of more than 100 percent indicate that some purchases are of NOTE: Sales figures are from Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor 
services produced by government while private-sector production is the base. Statistics. Employment figures are from Current Employment Statistics Divi- 
*Negative figures indicate that government is a net producer, rather thana sion, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
net consumer, of the services. Dash indicates data not available. 
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The remaining portion of the industry’s output was sold 
mainly to government. 


The business services industry has many components, 
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but two of them stand out in numbers of jobs gained. Person- 
nel supply (including traditional employment agencies, temp 
agencies, and other organizations that find or supply labor to 
clients) and computer services (including mass-produced soft- 
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ware, custom programming, complete custom systems design, 
leasing, and more) together gained more than three-quarters 
of the 5.2 million jobs added to business services from 1988 to 
2000. Personnel supply, however, gained almost twice as 
many jobs as computer services. (See chart 2.) Though these 
two industries are to some extent tied to the growth of the 
companies that contract them, the expansion of personnel 
supply services and computer services has been principally a 
consequence of changes in business processes. Within the 
period of 1988 to 2000, the use of both computer technology 
and supplied personnel became much more fundamental in 
business operations. 

Within the healthcare industry, four components added 
tremendous numbers of jobs. Offices of physicians and other 
practitioners, nursing and personal care facilities, hospitals, 
and home healthcare gained 430,000 to 1.2 million jobs each. 
Two of the main factors driving the increases in healthcare are 
the development of new medical procedures, which require 
additional personnel to perform them, and an increasing pro- 
portion of elderly individuals. 

Services industries ranking just below business services 
and healthcare in numbers of jobs gained are social services 
such as daycare, residential care of the elderly, and other indi- 
vidual and family services; engineering and management ser- 
vices (including management consulting); private education; 


Growth of jobs in selected business-oriented or consumer-oriented services, 1988 to 2000 


amusements and recreation; and membership organizations 
(including houses of worship). Clearly, the major gainers in 
services include both industries primarily servicing busi- 
nesses and industries primarily serving individuals. 


Quantifying demands for services 


The input-output tables produced by the Employment Projec- 
tions unit of the Bureau of Labor Statistics may be used as a 
source of data to calculate the portion of a service’s total 
sales to intermediate flows in the creation of another product 
or service. Input-output data also can be used to calculate 
the portion of sales to personal consumption, as well as to 
other types of final demand, such as international trade, gov- 
ernment, and investment. However, intermediate business 
demand, producers’ investment in durable equipment and soft- 
ware, and personal consumption account for nearly all (99 
percent) of the sales of commodities produced primarily by 
the services division. (See table 1.) In this article, intermedi- 
ate business demand, producers’ investment in software 
(found in sales of computer services), and producers’ invest- 
ment in durable equipment (found in sales of engineering and 
architectural services) are viewed together as purchases by 
businesses, and the analysis contrasts purchases by produc- 
ers with those made by consumers. 
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Change in jobs, Change in jobs, 
(millions) (millions) 
3,500 3,500 
3,000 3,000 
2,500 Business-oriented Consumer-oriented 2.500 
services services ‘ 
2,000 2,000 
1,500 1,500 
1,000 1,000 
500 | 500 
0 0 
Personnel Computer Manage- Engineer- Services Health- Social Amuse- Member- 
supply services ment, ing, to care services ments, ship 
public = architec- —_ buildings recreation organi- 
relations tural zations 
services services 


To be exact, a distinction should be made between the 
concept of an industry and the concept of acommodity. While 
each establishment is classified within an industry on the ba- 
sis of the establishment’s main economic activity—the pro- 
duction of a good or a service—the establishment may also 
engage in the production of a secondary commodity (a good 
or service produced at the same work site but to which fewer 
resources are devoted). Therefore, the output of an industry 
may not exactly equal the output of its main associated com- 
modity. For example, hotels and motels are one industry, and 
eating and drinking places are another. Ifa hotel operates a 
dining room as a secondary activity, the personnel working in 
food preparation and service there falls into the lodging in- 
dustry, despite producing a commodity more closely associ- 
ated with eating and drinking places. The input-output “use” 
tables, extensively utilized in this article, quantify the sales of 
commodities rather than the sales of the output of industries. 
Nevertheless, we believe that the “use” tables are extremely 
valuable in explaining the employment trends of industries. 
Demand for an industry’s main product or service is surely 
relevant to that industry’s hiring. 

Most major commodity groups produced primarily within 
the services division either are sold to business far more than 
to consumers or are sold to consumers much more than to 
business. In other words, relatively few main commodity 
groups associated with the division serve personal consump- 


Chart 3. 
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tion and business demand about equally. Of the 15 main com- 
modity groups associated with the division, 11 sell at least 66 
percent of output either to business or to personal consump- 
tion. In most of those 11 groups, the percentage of sales to 
the main source of demand is even higher—more than 80 per- 
cent in 9 of the 11 cases. Furthermore, the 11 groups domi- 
nated by either type of demand, as opposed to the four groups 
serving each type of demand more equally, have a vast major- 
ity (87 percent) of the employment in the division. 

Accordingly, the 15 main industry groups of the services 
division have been classified for purposes of this article as 
business-oriented, consumer-oriented, or mixed. The con- 
sumer-oriented groups are most numerous (seven) and, of 
the three classifications, have the greatest share of jobs in 
the division. Four main industry groups are business-ori- 
ented, and four relatively small main industry groups are 
mixed. (See table 1.) 

The job trends of the business-oriented total and of the 
consumer-oriented total show large contrasts. Consumer-ori- 
ented services, the most numerous type, have the bulk of 
employment in the services division; accordingly, they con- 
tributed the greater increase over the period from 1988 to 2000. 
But jobs in the smaller group, business-oriented services, grew 
at a much higher percentage rate. (See chart 3.) Therefore, 
business-oriented services increased their share of jobs in 
the division. Consequently, consumer-oriented services de- 


Indexed employment in business-oriented, consumer-oriented, and mixed services, 
1988 to 2000 


Percent of 1988 level 
220 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Note: Data are seasonally adjusted. 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Source: Current Employment Statistics Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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clined slightly in their share of jobs. The differences in the 
rates of growth among the three classifications are striking. 
Jobs in consumer-oriented services increased by 49 percent 
over the 12-year period, but business-oriented services grew 
by 88 percent. The mixed services increased by 34 percent, 
the lowest percentage, and became an even smaller piece of 
the division. To a greater extent, services ate available either 
for consumers or for business, but not so much for both within 
the same industry. The development constitutes one form of 
increasing specialization in our society. The following table 
shows employment as a percentage of total services-division 
employment: 


1988 2000 
Business-oriented industries ........... 30 36 
Consumer-oriented industries ......... 55 , ay 
INXedhiNndisSthics essere 14 12 


During the 12-year period, some consumer-oriented services 
became even more predominantly sold to consumers. In 
particular, healthcare, private education, social services, and 
membership organizations increased their already large 
proportion of output sold to consumers, decreased their 
small proportion of output sold to producers, or both. 

These shifts in sales constitute an additional trend toward 
greater specialization in industries: the consumer-oriented 
industries became even more consumer-oriented. 

The shifts in sales of consumer-oriented services influ- 
enced total sales of the services division toward the con- 
sumer. At the same time, the faster growth of business-ori- 
ented services influenced sales in the opposite direction, to- 
ward sales to businesses. Sales of services-division com- 
modities to businesses increased by 156 percent (in current 
dollars) over the 12-year period, while sales of services-divi- 
sion commodities to consumers increased by a considerably 
lesser 129 percent. A net result was a slight increase in the 
portion of total services-division output soid to business, 
and conversely a slight relative decline in the portion sold to 
consumers (as shown below). 


1988 2000 
Percent of services-division 
sales attributable to: 
Businessicemand ise ee 45 48 
Personal consumption ........... 53 Si 


While sales of consumer-oriented services (in current dol- 
lars) were greater than those of business-oriented services in 
1988, sales of business-oriented services exceeded those of 
consumer-oriented services by 2000. 


Reasons for growth, restraints on growth 


Business-oriented services. Three broad economic develop- 
ments are highly relevant to the growth of business-oriented 
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services: contractual labor arrangements (such as 
outsourcing), increased construction activity, and changing 
technology. Each of the three factors’ effects extended to 
multiple business-oriented services. 

The effects of outsourcing or other alternatives to tradi- 
tional, direct hiring are most obvious in the field of personnel 
supply, including temp agencies and employee leasing. Ex- 
cluding the most traditional facet of the industry, namely em- 
ployment agencies that provide placement in exchange for a 
fee, the contracted workers are formally employed by and re- 
ceive their pay from the help-supply agency, though they are 
responsible for the tasks assigned to them by the companies 
that purchase their skills. The job increase in personnel sup- 
ply—2.5 million—was so great that it was slightly more than 
three-quarters of the number added to the entire healthcare 
industry. 

In personnel supply, two potential sources of growth are 
readily identifiable. First, industries that use supplied work- 
ers may expand, and therefore increase demand for personnel 
services. Second, managers of client industries may shift the 
compositions of their labor forces to utilize more supplied 
workers. In a recent paper, Marcello Estevao and Saul Lach 
point to the latter reason for the growth in personnel supply, 
citing a change in managers’ hiring behavior as the predomi- 
nant source of employment growth in the personnel supply 
industry.° They observe that from the mid-1980s to the mid- 
1990s, a surge in demand arose in manufacturing firms for 
temporary help supply workers. Many variables factor into 
the development of managers’ new hiring practices. Accord- 
ing to economists, company managers are taking advantage 
of temporary personnel—and the agencies that market them— 
for the following reasons: 


e Utilizing temporary personnel allows companies to 
rapidly adjust their employment to optimum levels that 
match current production requirements. This practice 
reduces unwarranted expenditures by tying labor costs 
closely to present and projected demand.° Temporary 
employees are used as “buffers” to mitigate negative 
financial consequences of surges or declines in demand. 
The high variance in growth rates of personnel supply 
employment substantiates anecdotal evidence that 
managers use flexible labor to respond promptly to 
changes in demand. 

e Agencies now often conduct training of recruits. In 
response to the growing need for computer-savvy work- 
ers, an increasing number of personnel supply compa- 
nies are offering to equip workers with fundamental 
computing skills. According to the American Staffing 
Association, expenditures footed by staffing agencies 
for skills training increased to $720 million in 1997 from 
$260 million in 1995.7 Because numerous client compa- 


nies benefit from contracting trained workers, econo- 
mies of scale lessen the financial burden that might oth- 
erwise be borne by each company.*® 

e Contracting through temporary help supply agen- 
cies often aids the process of permanent, direct hiring. 
Client companies often use temporary workers’ time with 
them as a probationary period when the companies can 
evaluate the worker for a directly hired position. Utiliz- 
ing this practice allows companies to expend less time 
and money finding, interviewing, and training workers. 
This practice potentially decreases turnover rates as 
companies hire workers that are good matches for the 
positions they fill.? 


In summary, the cost efficiency of supplied workers and 
the shorter-term commitment of contractual labor arrange- 
ments are major reasons why many company managers have 
decided to make extensive use of supplied labor.'° The tre- 
mendous job growth of the personnel supply industry, an 
increase of 2.5 million jobs during the period, is one result. 

The addition of jobs to personnel supply and other indus- 
tries that sell contractual labor as a substitute for direct hiring 
must be interpreted with caution. The growth of contractual 
labor represents, in part, a shifting of jobs from industry to 
industry rather than sheer growth—if contractual labor were 
not available, the clients might hire or continue to employ 
people directly. Growth in personnel supply and certain other 
industries is to some extent offset by its effects on employ- 
ment levels in the client industries. 

Because contractual labor can be more affordable and of- 
ten entails a shorter commitment than direct hiring, contrac- 
tual labor may enable firms to acquire a larger number of work- 
ers than they could recruit, hire directly, and train at the same 
costs. If so, contractual labor may have the effect of increas- 
ing total employment to some extent by lowering its costs, 
rather than only shifting employment from one industry to 
another. 

Contractual arrangements instead of direct hiring also con- 
tribute to the growth of management services. Unlike the 
formerly typical scenario of a consulting company leaving 
management with a report and then ceasing to be involved, 
modern consultants often contribute actively to the transfor- 
mation of a business process, and may leave some of their 
own personnel onsite indefinitely to run that process partially 
or fully. Facilities support services, another part of the man- 
agement services industry, has also been on the rise. 

Furthermore, the trend toward more contractual arrange- 
ment of labor as opposed to simple hiring also affects the 
engineering services industry. In the current environment of 
constantly changing technology, the proportion of engineers 
working directly for manufacturers has declined (to 45 per- 
cent from 53 percent), while the proportion in professional 


services has risen (to 20 percent from 15 percent). The redis- 
tribution of engineers by industry implies an increasing preva- 
lence of contractual engineering." 

Increases in construction activity at least potentially fuel 
growth in engineering, architectural, surveying, and landscap- 
ing and horticultural services. The construction division pur- 
chases 55 percent of those engineering services sold as an 
intermediate commodity, largely because of the need for civil 
engineering when public works such as bridges or tunnels are 
built. 

Engineering increased its employment proportionately 
more than did heavy construction, suggesting that at least 
one other factor also serves as an upward influence on con- 
tractual engineering. As previously mentioned, more con- 
tracting out of engineering for manufactured products is im- 
plied by the shift of engineers away from manufacturing and 
into services. From 1988 to 2000, according to input-output 
tables, manufacturing, communications, and real estate 
bought increased portions of engineering and architectural 
services. 

According to data from the Current Population Survey, the 
increase in numbers of employed engineers from 1988 to 2000 
was concentrated in the fields of civil, electrical and electronic, 
industrial, and mechanical engineers, as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 


Change, 1988 to 2000 


Occupation Thousands Percent 
EN GMCEIS i erro 288 16 
Civil Gorse sc orci nde 70 32 
Electrical, electronic ... Sy) Dy 
Ingtrstrialeeee eee 23 10 
Mechanicalaec 45 15 
Aliiothensmnes.ct- ee —2 0 


Of these occupations, civil engineers increased by the 
greatest percentage. Furthermore, a 76-percent increase of 
civil engineers in “other professional services” industries, 
which include consulting engineers, suggests that use of con- 
tractual engineering for purposes related to structures in- 
creased substantially. More broadly, a 63-percent increase of 
engineers employed in “other professional services” indus- 
tries greatly exceeded that of engineers in all industries (16 
percent). A general shift toward contractual engineering as 
opposed to directly hiring engineers is therefore suggested. 

A relationship between construction activity and employ- 
ment in the architectural and surveying industries is clear. 
The employment trends of construction and architectural and 
surveying services are extremely close. Employment in ar- 
chitectural and surveying services follows the trend of con- 
struction employment much more closely than the trend of 
general economic activity as represented by real gross do- 
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mestic product. Linear correlation shows that more than 99 
percent of the variation in architectural and surveying em- 
ployment from 1988 to 2000 can be predicted on the basis of 
employment in construction. 

Growth in the business-oriented services most closely as- 
sociated with construction was, however, generally at rela- 
tively slow rates in the context of business-oriented services. 
As shown in table 1, higher growth rates in business-oriented 
services were primarily in personnel supply, computer ser- 
vices, and management and public relations—fields more as- 
sociated with flexible labor arrangements and technological 
change. 

Between 1988 and 2000, probably the most important 
change in business was the widespread incorporation of 
computer technology into the workplace. During the time 
period, the functionality, speed, and utilization of comput- 
ers exponentially increased; and computers became vital 
business tools and facilitators of greater efficiency. As 
the computer in its many forms rapidly penetrated busi- 
ness markets, the demand for personnel to service and 
program the computers grew. Like personnel supply, com- 
puter services, including the software industry, cater pri- 
marily to businesses, generating most of their revenue from 
intermediate transactions rather than from consumers. In 
2000, 73 percent of computer-services sales were to other 
businesses. Excluding government enterprises, govern- 
ment bought 23 percent; and despite the popularity of 
home computers, consumers accounted for only 2 percent 
of sales. 

The scope of the products, knowledge, and services in 
which the computer services industry deals is expansive. The 
advent of the Internet in the early and mid-1990s made the 
industry even more varied. In general, computer service es- 
tablishments repair, maintain, design, and develop software 
and hardware for all types of computers and networks, includ- 
ing Internet service providers. 

The upward trend of employment in computer services is 
the result of two main factors: first, the continuing develop- 
ment of computer technology, and second, a shift in client 
companies’ business models to include more outsourcing of 
technological services. 

Moore’s Law says that computer chip speed doubles ev- 
ery 18 months. Though seemingly improbable, this “Law” 
generally held true throughout the 1990s. Increasing pro- 
cessing speed enabled programmers to create and use a wider 
range of more sophisticated applications in business pro- 
cesses with improved speed and efficiency.'* The Wall Street 
Journal reports that the cost per million instructions a sec- 
ond in 1995 was one-thousandth the cost in 1985.3 The in- 
creased value of computer technology allowed a greater num- 
ber of businesses to financially justify their purchases of com- 
puter hardware and software. 
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In addition to faster speed, computers became more “user- 
friendly.” Computer makers and software manufacturers be- 
gan marketing applications that appealed to those who de- 
sired to use computers but were not expert in programming 
languages. As such innovations improved the functionality 
of computers, they became more viable business tools for 
those not explicitly involved in programming. 

Another innovation that increased computer usage-——and 
consequently, the demand for computer services—was the 
founding of computer industry standards.'* The most impor- 
tant standard that developed over a series of years was the 
acceptance of a highly compatible operating system. Until 
the early 1990s, Apple and Microsoft marketed popular com- 
peting operating systems that were essentially incompatible. 
Because Microsoft decided to license its technology and in- 
crease its market presence, its Windows platform eventually 
won the lion’s share of the market and became the standard 
operating system. Companies were able to invest heavily in 
technological capital, including software and hardware, know- 
ing that their systems would not soon be outdated by an 
incompatible competing application. As companies invested 
in hardware and software , their demand grew for human capi- 
tal to customize and maintain the software and hardware for 
their respective business processes. 

The widespread implementation of the Internet also un- 
doubtedly spurred growth in computer services. Since 1995, 
the year when the Internet achieved feasibility as a business 
medium, the number of jobs in computer services has in- 
creased by more than 90 percent. 

The increasing speed of computer chips, friendlier ap- 
plications, creation of industry standards, and Internet 
growth have all increased the need for computer services 
workers. 

While the addition of 1.4 million jobs to the computer ser- 
vices industry is one clear reflection of the constant change 
and vast popularity of computer technology, changing com- 
puter technology also contributes to the growth of manage- 
ment consulting. Consultants are often used to upgrade cli- 
ents’ processes that include computer use; indeed, the larg- 
est component of a consulting job may be creating or adapt- 
ing software. The advent of computer technologies in the 
workplace and advancing business processes required com- 
panies to implement and utilize new systems quickly in order 
to stay competitive. The integration of high technology into 
almost every aspect of business made using technology- 
savvy consultants an efficient alternative to direct hires. The 
consultants are already organized and experienced in improv- 
ing business processes that include information processing. 
Management consultants, however, by definition differ from 
computer services companies in that management consult- 
ants are involved in broader changes than upgrading or creat- 
ing computer technology alone. Just the same, the largest 


aspect of a consulting job may be changing or replacing a 
computer system for performing a particular process. 

When the business community accepted the Internet as a 
viable business tool, clients looked to consultants not only 
to advise them in Internet strategies, but also to assist them 
in implementing e-commerce business plans and network in- 
frastructure. The role of consultants was therefore further 
expanded. 

Engineering services also benefit from the constant 
demand for more advanced intelligent technology in vari- 
ous products, such as major appliances, small appliances, 
and vehicles. In 2000, automotive and auto-parts manu- 
_ facturers spent $116 million on engineering performed by 
outside firms.'* Changing technology in general, almost 
by definition, increases demand for various types of engi- 
- feers (see the preceding tabulation showing increases in 
engineers by type). 

Table 2 breaks down the sales of business-oriented ser- 
vices by the industry division of the purchaser. Some infor- 
mation on the more specific industries most heavily buying 
certain services may be of interest, especially when the divi- 
sion making the greatest purchases is services, a heteroge- 
neous group of industries. Personnel supply is purchased 
most within the services division. Within the division, its 
biggest clients include quite a variety of industries: miscella- 
neous business services (such as marketing and telephone 
answering, among others), management and public-relations 
services, hospitals, computer services, and hotels and mo- 
tels. When sales of personnel supply to the services division 
are divided among business-oriented, consumer-oriented, and 
mixed services, business-oriented services buy the greatest 


share. The following are purchases of personnel supply ser- 
vices in 2000: 


Purchases by industry 

of client in billions '° 
Business-oriented services!” ......... $18 
Consumer-oriented services ......... 13 
Mixedisenviceseemeereee saan ane 5 


The services division purchases the greatest share of man- 
agement and public-relations services as well. The specific 
services industries using them most heavily, excluding sales 
within management and public-relations services, are hospi- 
tals ($15 billion) and engineering and architectural services 
($5 billion). 

Although the business-oriented industries as a group in- 
creased in jobs enormously faster than either the consumer- 
oriented industries or the mixed industries, accounting, au- 
diting, and bookkeeping (as well as engineering and archi- 
tectural services and services to buildings) had comparatively 
low growth. The greatest reason for the low growth in ac- 
counting, auditing, and bookkeeping since 1988 is advances 
in technology that decreased the time spent on accounting 
tasks. One of the greatest inventions of the computer age is 
the simple spreadsheet program. The electronic spreadsheet 
enabled accountants to move almost all their accounting ac- 
tivities from paper ledgers to computer programs. With a few 
keystrokes, accountants can adjust accounts to include new 
data and create complicated reports. Tasks that had often 
required days necessitate only a few minutes of work. Pro- 
grammers have expanded the concept of the spreadsheet to 
develop complex accounting programs that perform almost 


Table 2. Intermediate purchases of selected commodities by industry divison of purchaser, 2000 
[In billions] 
Business services Engineering, management services 
All Total Veterinary, 
Services- | landscaping Management 
Industry division types of b Miscellaneous, ag : 
of percniiter commodities) Division | horticultural) 4.4 Personnel repairs No ever public- 
commodities) services supply architectural relations 
services services 
{ 
| | 
IVER Pate ces enc cso news $88 $7 - $2 $1 = $3 $2 = 
ICONSUUCHION, aectceceneeseees0- 570 114 4 20 5 6 74 58 14 
Manufacturing ..............-. 2,702 251 2 127 17 19 35 9 12 
STF ANSDO Ne ot ease noes 287 58 ~ 20 5 2 10 1 5 
Communications ............. 196 67 - 20 3 3 13 6 2 
Btlties erst eee oe 134 17 - 5 2 0 5 2 1 
Wholesale trade ............. 297 110 1 64 10 4 22 1 14 
Retail trad@® _.-......40...0.... 470 144 1 95 9 4 18 = 9 
Pinan nee ee tac cceice cos 381 106 - 54 9 1 33 = 16 
IMSUAN CC crey.-- cee easancesdecs 190 45 - 17 el 0 9 = 6 
RRealGStale! cere-c-sa0s0-s- =~ 189 71 6 33 3 S 14 8 3 
SEIVICESta ets erates 1,242 519 5 205 37 1s 150 13 65 
Government enterprise... 101 15 1 4 1 1 7 5 1 
Dash indicates less than $500 million a 
Source: Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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every feature of accounting.'* These advances have signifi- 
cantly reduced demand for accounting labor. 


Consumer-oriented services. In numbers of employees, 
healthcare is by far the largest consumer-oriented industry in 
the division. Among employment gains in major industry 
groups of the services division, the healthcare increase was 
the second largest in simple magnitude. But because of the 
healthcare industry’s enormous employment base, this great 
gain represents one of the smaller percentage increases. Al- 
though healthcare contributed the second-greatest number of 
new jobs to the services division, the industry’s growth in 
percentage terms was well below that of the services division 
as a whole. Therefore, the proportion of services-division 
jobs that were in healthcare decreased slightly. 

While increases in the elderly population and the inven- 
tion of new treatments and diagnostic tools have added to 
demand, government and private efforts to control healthcare 
costs have prevented greater growth than otherwise would 
have occurred. Government, insurers, and employers have 
restricted healthcare payments through a vast number of 
changes to the rules governing coverage: furthermore, the 
Federal Government improved its policing of fraud and abuse 
in billings to Medicare.'* These developments, by muting the 
growth of healthcare expenditures, contributed to the trend 
toward a smaller proportion of consumer-oriented employment 
and a greater proportion of business-oriented employment in 
the division. 

Table 1 shows that job growth in hospitals, on a percent- 
age basis, was relatively slow even compared with other 
healthcare industries. Because of hospitals’ relatively slow 
pace of growth, hospital employment as a percentage of jobs 
in the services division declined to 10 percent from 13 percent. 
Three factors contributed to the relatively slow growth rate in 
hospitals. First, patients admitted to hospitals increasingly 
stayed for shorter periods or were treated on an outpatient 
basis. Second, hospitals progressively utilized outsourcing 
to reduce expenses. Third, changes in Medicare and Medic- 
aid payments tightened hospital budgets. 

Health maintenance organizations (HMOs) played an ac- 
tive role in shortening hospital stays and consequently re- 
ducing employment growth. As the costs of healthcare soared, 
HMOs grew in popularity by offering low premiums. As a 
result, the number of persons enrolled in HMO plans more than 
doubled between 1990 and 1999.*° HMOs controlled costs in 
order to stay solvent: other types of plans also took measures 
to reduce their costs. One way in which HMOs addressed 
costs was by regulating, and thereby reducing, the number of 
days people spent in hospitals. 

Between 1995 and 2000, increases in aggregate State and 
Federal hospital care expenditures for Medicare and Medic- 
aid slowed markedly,” curbing a major source of hospital in- 
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comes. Federal initiatives such as those enacted under the 
Balanced Budget Act of 1997 enforced new guidelines to con- 
trol Federal reimbursements to hospitals and other healthcare 
facilities. These changes tightened hospital budgets and 
slowed hiring of nurses and other staff.” 

The increased utilization of outsourcing was a move to- 
ward greater efficiency in hospitals. Hospitals increasingly 
contracted services that fell outside their “strategic compe- 
tencies.” Housekeeping, food preparation, transcription, in- 
formation technology services, and even surgeries outside of 
resident surgeons’ specialties were progressively contracted 
to others outside the hospital industry. By outsourcing, hos- 
pitals took advantage of economies of scale available through 
other services companies.” 

A large part of the hospital industry’s growth can be attrib- 
uted to the growth and aging of the U.S. population. From 
1988 to 2000, those aged 75 years or more increased by 33 
percent—more than two and one-half times the rate of increase 
of the general population!™ As people age, their utilization of 
health services increases. For example, in 1998, people aged 
75 years and older averaged 3,031 days of hospital stay per 
1,000 people, in non-institutional, short-term hospitals. That 
number of days is almost two times the average number for 
those aged 65 to 74, and more than five times the average 
number of days for the population as a whole.” 

Outsourcing of various services, constraint of revenue from 
Medicare and other third-party payers, and the substitution 
of outpatient services for some inpatient business slowed 
growth in direct employment by hospitals. Despite the chang- 
ing demographic composition of the United States, hospital 
employment growth totaled just 21 percent over the 12-year 
period. Cost-cutting policies also affected other healthcare 
industries, such as offices of physicians. Over the 12-year 
period, employment in healthcare as a whole increased 42 per- 
cent. This gain was well below that of the services division as 
a whole (59 percent), and was considerably less than half the 
percentage growth of business services (113 percent). 

Among consumer-oriented major groups, social services 
ranked just below healthcare in the generation of more em- 
ployment. Jobs in social services increased at the outstand- 
ing rate of 87 percent over the 12 years. Individual, family, and 
miscellaneous social services; daycare; and residential care 
facilities (homes for the elderly and others who are unable to 
live independently yet are not in need of nursing care) each 
gained more than a third of a million jobs. Job training and 
vocational rehabilitation added a lesser but still substantial 
139,000 jobs. 

Certain possible explanations for the growth of daycare 
and residential care—explanations that one might expect to be 
the major ones—account for surprisingly little of the growth. 
One factor contributing to the use of social services might be 
greater employment in general, leaving fewer persons free to 


care for children or elderly relatives. But in fact, the propor- 
tion of the over-16-year-old noninstitutional population that 
was employed increased only slightly—to 64.5 percent from 
62.3 percent—from 1988 to 2000.*° Employment among moth- 
ers with 3- to 5-year-old children increased to 68 percent from 
57 percent from 1988 to 2000, accounting for only some of the 
100-percent increase in daycare employees. Changes in the 
population of young children also account for a small part of 
the gains in daycare employment. The resident population of 
3- to 5-year-olds rose by only 4.3 percent from 1988 to 2000. 

During that time, the ratio of daycare employees to the 3- to 
5-year-old population nearly doubled, to 6.2 percent from 3.3 
percent. Importantly, daycare became much more affordable 
during the period. Public and private initiatives including tax 
breaks like the Earned Income Credit and tax-free employer- 
provided dependent care in effect lowered the cost to par- 
ents.*” State funding of preschool programs, including many 
run by privately owned entities, also contributed to the growth 
of the social services industry. New York and Georgia have 
legislated universally available preschool. In both States, 
funding goes to many private preschool programs.”*® 

The population who are 75 years of age and older increased 
substantially, by 33 percent. Stull, the 107-percent increase in 
residential-care facility employees must reflect other social 
changes as well. During the period, “assisted living” facilities 
became increasingly popular among the oldest demographic 
groups. Such facilities offer the elderly the freedom of living 
independently of relatives but provide assistance with tasks 
that are physically difficult, such as food preparation and 
cleaning. The mix of independence and convenience has made 
assisted living facilities extremely popular. In 1998, an esti- 
mated 75 percent of all construction for seniors consisted of 
assisted living units.” 

Facilities that provide assisted living arrangement have 
been in existence for a long time, but only in recent years have 
they been widely operated as profit-making establishments. 
In the 1970s, nonprofit groups commonly maintained residen- 
tial care facilities. Now for-profit companies operate an esti- 
mated 90 percent of assisted living establishments.*° 

A legal framework that accommodates seniors’ desires to 
live in assisted living facilities is also taking shape. As of June 
2000, 38 States were already reimbursing costs of assisted 
living or board and care through Medicaid or had approval to 
do so, and other States were in various stages of implement- 
ing similar funding structures. By reimbursing living costs, 
the governments indirectly increased demand for assisted liv- 
ing complexes.” 

Private education added more than 750,000 jobs from 1988 
to 2000, but those jobs represented just a 48-percent increase, 
relatively low compared with other services industries. The 
largest component of private education, colleges and univer- 
sities, increased at the still lower rate of 32 percent. Anecdotal 


evidence indicates that enrollment was limited by the alternate 
Opportunities presented by a favorable job market.*? Also, 
rising costs of a college education have been cited as a factor 
that discourages enrollment.** 

The gain of more than 700,000 jobs in membership or- 
ganizations was primarily in religious organizations, which 
gained 619,000 jobs. Employment in religious organiza- 
tions increased by 63 percent, a higher-than-average rate 
within the services division. 

Employment in amusements and recreation increased 
by 77 percent over the period, considerably outperforming 
the services division as a whole. Many types of entertain- 
ment or recreation added large numbers of jobs, as shown 
in the following table: 


Increase in jobs, 
1988 to 2000 


Industry Number Percent 
Amusement and recreation 

not elsewhere classified ........... 206,000 129 
Membership sports, 

RECTeaAvlOmclUDSi = cee ee 117,000 49 
Physical fitness facilities ................. 110,000 103 
Publicicolncoursesi ne ct ere 89,000 2S) 
PMTUSEMeNt parks pees ee eee 60,000 qs 
Producers, orchestras, entertainers... 59,000 48 
Coin-operated amusement devices .. 52,000 205 


The separate, smaller, but arguably analogous industry 
museums, zoos, and botanical gardens** is similar in that it 
provides leisure-time activity. This small industry increased 
its employment at about the same rate as amusements and 
recreation. Both industries are likely to benefit from the over- 
all population’s increased disposable income, which normally 
encourages travel° Americans had much more money to 
spend in 2000 compared with the late 80s. Real disposable 
personal income rose 37 percent in aggregate, or 22 percent 
per capita, during the 12-year period ending in 2000.*’ 

Despite the various substantial increases in consumer-ori- 
ented employment, the 49-percent increase in combined con- 
sumer-oriented industries was far below the 88-percent in- 
crease in the division’s business-serving industries. Yet the 
49-percent increase in consumer-oriented industries was about 
twice the rate of increase in all nonfarm payroll employment 
(up 25 percent during the 12-year period). 


Mixed services. Among the four industries serving personal 
demand and intermediate business demand fairly equally, only 
motion pictures grew faster in employment than did the ser- 
vices division in general. The motion-picture industry in- 
creased its employment by about 250,000 jobs or 74 percent. 
As the industry includes the making of television commer- 
cials and corporate training films in addition to feature films 
and television shows, 50 percent of the sales are to business 
demand. Film production is one of the industries that ben- 
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efited from the growth of computer technology. Demand for 
television advertising of websites was exceptionally strong 
late in the period, increasing the overall demand for televi- 
sion advertising.** 

Employment in the three remaining mixed industries grew 
at rates lower than the average of the services division. The 
automotive services industry grew by a relatively low 50 per- 
cent. The remaining mixed industries—/egal services and lodg- 
ing places—grew 20 percent and 24 percent, respectively. 


Extended hours. Although some factors stimulating growth 
were exclusive to a small cluster of industries, other factors 
undoubtedly influenced a large number of industries and 
drove the fast growth characteristic of most services in the 
late 1980s and through the 1990s. One such factor is the 
elongation of business hours. Establishments classified as 
services often win customers by marketing “convenience.” 
One element of convenience in service industries is accessi- 
bility. To be more accessible, and therefore more attractive to 
clients, establishments are increasing their business hours 
and number of days per week of operation. These establish- 
ments operate on the premise that customers want to access 
services when their need or desire is most pressing. As a 
result, computer specialists work on call, childcare establish- 
ment are staying open late into the evening and on weekends, 
and temporary personnel work whenever the company con- 
tracting them needs their services to meet demand. As estab- 
lishments increase their hours to become more accessible, 
employment in services increases. *° 


Government demand 


Although consumer demand and intermediate demand from 
business together account for 99 percent of the sales of the 
services division’s main activities, certain industries of the 
division serve government to a fair extent. Computer services 
and management and public relations services each sell more 
than 10 percent of their output to government final demand. 
(Final demand from the public sector excludes demand from 
government enterprises, which are public entities that sell a 
product or service. The Postal Service is a good example of a 
government enterprise. ) 

About two-thirds of the computer services sold to public- 
sector final demand were sold to the Federal Government as 
opposed to State and local governments. Yet increases in 
demand were concentrated in State and local governments, as 
shown in the tabulation below, showing purchases as per- 
centages of output: 


Year Federal Government State and local 
government 

WOSR eee 14 5) 

2000 15 8 
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In 2000, management and public relations services, such 
as management consulting and contractual management of 
facilities, sold 11 percent of their output to government final 
demand, mainly to State and local governments. The percent- | 
age of output sold to government final demand was consider- 
ably reduced from 1988, as shown in the following tabulation: 


Year Federal Government State and local 
government 

ROS St cece 10 8 

2000n 3 9 


By 2000, engineering and architectural services sold a | 
vastly reduced portion of their output to the final demand of | 
the Federal Government. The proportion of engineering and | 
architectural services sold to government final demand was 
anet 6.0 percent in 1988 and a net 0.02 percent in 2000. A major | 
factor in the reduction of Federal Government buying of engi- | 
neering was the end of the Cold War and the consequent | 
“peace dividend” or reduction in defense spending.*° In 1988, | 
defense bought 8 percent of engineering and architectural | 
services; the defense share was reduced to 2 percent in 2000. | 
Two of the three services industries discussed in this section, | 
then, sold a considerably reduced portion of their output to | 
government by 2000. The total percentage of commodities | 
produced by the services division as a whole and sold to | 
government final demand were greatly reduced. While 1.4 
percent was sold to government final demand in 1988, in 2000 
only 0.2 percent was. 


International trade 


International trade provided a small but increasing market for | 
the output of the services division, providing further evidence 
of an increasingly international economy. From 1988 to 2000, | 
international trade of commodities provided mainly by the | 
division increased to 0.8 percent from 0.6 percent. Two com- | 
modities exhibited relatively high net sales of output to inter- | 
national markets. In each of the two services, net interna- | 
tional sales remained a fairly small percentage of output but | 
increased impressively from 1988 proportions.*’ The follow- | 
ing tabulation shows net exports (exports less imports) as a | 
percentage of industry output: 


Year Motion pictures Engineering, archi- 
tectural services 

1988 ..... 9.8 eRe) 

2000 ..... 16.1 6.1 


Conclusions and the future 


Outsourcing and other flexible labor arrangements, constantly 
changing intelligent technology, and increased construction 


activity, as well as strong general economic growth, powered 
the vast increases in business-oriented services. During the 
12 years, jobs in business-oriented services increased at a 
much greater rate than those in consumer-oriented or mixed 
services. Businesses’ willingness to invest in ever-advanc- 
ing technology, then, has been one key factor. In addition to 
the Internet, frequently changing versions of internal busi- 
ness software and hardware and the making of more intelli- 
gent devices in general—including vehicles and home appli- 
ances—are relevant. Both the continuous acquisition of new 
technology and flexible labor arrangements portray the atti- 
tude of adapting to frequent change in the business environ- 
ment, and thereby also contributing to frequent changes. 

Despite the proportionately greater gains of business-ori- 
ented services, consumer-oriented services still, though 
barely, include a majority of the employment in services. Be- 
cause of the greater scale of the consumer-oriented group of 
industries, its job increase in absolute terms slightly exceeded 
that of business-oriented services. 

A number of the trends depict a society that is in some 
ways increasingly dedicated to future investment by means 
of both capital and increased effort. Business-oriented ser- 
vices—such as upgrading of software and intelligent machin- 
ery, services related to construction, and improvement of busi- 
ness processes with the aid of consultants—may all be inter- 
preted as present investments for a wealthier future. The 
extension of business operating hours may be interpreted in 


Notes 


the same way. Even two rapidly increasing social services, 
daycare and residential care, enable some people to work out- 
side the home instead of caring for relatives, and to contribute 
to economic expansion. 

Rapid growth of certain other industries, however, is of an 
opposite nature. Amusements and recreation; museums, zoos, 
and botanical gardens; and religious organizations grew rap- 
idly and from the point of view of demand have little to do 
with building wealth for the future. At some point on the 
income scale, work may reach a point of diminishing returns 
for many individuals, perhaps limiting the number of two-in- 
come households or contributing to earlier retirements. The 
extension of the lifespan also has the effect of increasing the 
length of retirement and the number of retirees at a given 
point in time. 

Whether the trends described in this paper continue, and 
to what extent, depends on a number of factors that cannot be 
predicted with confidence. The factors include, but are not 
limited to: the future popularity of the Internet—and perhaps 
of other, unforeseen technology—on the part of both the 
business community and the public; the future frequency of 
upgrades of software and other products; the need for work- 
ers per unit of output in an increasingly automated world in 
which even the creation of software and engineering is made 
more efficient by computer technology: future healthcare 
policy; and family lifestyles as they affect demand for social 
services like daycare and elderly care. is 
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Employment in business services: 
a year of unprecedented decline 


Falling employment in personnel services 

contributed to the greatest decline in employment 

in business services in the last 43 years; 

slowing of growth in computer services and job losses 
in miscellaneous business services played a smaller role 


fter nearly a decade of unparalleled 
A eon the number of jobs in business 

services peaked in September 2000 and 
then began the steepest job loss in the 43-year 
history of the industry. In the 12 months between 
September 2000 and September 2001, employment 
in business services fell by 384,000, or 4 percent.! 

The industries within business services were 
affected to varying degrees by the recent eco- 
nomic downturn, which was officially declared a 
recession halfway through the 12-month period 
covered in this article.? Thus, the employment de- 
cline in business services led the beginning of 
the recession by 6 months. Chart 1 shows the 
difference between the rate of change in employ- 
ment from September 2000 to September 2001 and 
the average annual rate of change in employment 
from September 1995 to September 2000. With the 
exception of miscellaneous equipment rental and 
leasing, which showed almost no difference, all 
component industries were notably weak relative 
to their recent performance history. (For more in- 
dustry details and data, see table 1.) 

Two components of business services account 
for 59 percent of its employment: personnel sup- 
ply services and computer and data-processing 
services. (See chart 2.) Since September 2000, 
these industries and (to a lesser extent) advertis- 
ing were the weakest industries within business 
services. Another large industry, miscellaneous 


business services, also was weak relative to its 
recent past. (See chart 3.) This article examines 
employment trends over the last several years in 
these four industries and offers reasons for the 
varying degree of their vulnerability in the recent 
economic climate. 


Personnel supply services 


As both the largest employer and the weakest 
component, personnel supply services has 
driven the recent job decline in business services. 
Employment in personnel supply services posted 
its largest annual decline in absolute terms, down 
459,000, or 12 percent, between September 2000 
and September 2001. Job losses were concen- 
trated in help supply services, an industry that 
primarily provides temporary workers to other 
businesses. Employment agencies—the other 
component of personnel supply services, which 
includes intermediaries that match employers with 
employees—also showed job losses, but to a 
lesser degree. To better understand the concen- 
tration of job losses in personnel supply services, 
it is necessary to first understand industry em- 
ployment trends in help supply services during 
the last few years. 

The recent growth in temporary employment 
is best understood in the context of a competitive 
business environment: competition has forced 
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Difference in rates of change of employment in business services, September 2000- 
September 2001 and September 1995-September 2000 


Business services component 


Advertising 


Credit and collection services 


Difference between rate of change, 
September 2000-September 2001, and 
average annual rate of change, 
September 1995—September 2000 


Mailing services 
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Employment in business services and annual rates of change, selected years, seasonally adjusted 


Change, Annual percent change 
September wall 
Industry September | September | September 2000to | September | September 
2001 September | September 
2000 | 2001 
= 
Total business ServiCeS ..............:.e000- 6,957 9,965 9,581 -384 TS -3.9 —11.4 
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businesses to respond quickly and efficiently to their chang- 
ing labor needs. Through the 1990s, businesses did this by 
contracting for more temporary workers and moving toward 
just-in-time labor practices. Businesses thereby created buff- 
ers of temporary employees, whose numbers they contracted 
and expanded to meet their labor demands while insulating 
permanent employees from economic fluctuations.* 

The temporary-staffing industry rode this trend, growing 
at an annual rate of 12 percent in the period from just after the 
recession to September 2000. (See chart 4.) The expansionary 
trend was prominent in manufacturing, as well as in other 
industries. A study by Marcelo Estevao and Saul Lach esti- 
mates that temporary workers accounted for about 4 percent 
of the manufacturing sector’s workforce in 1997, compared 
with only | percent in 1992.4 Demand for professional staffing 
services also grew during this period, and firms increasingly 
specialized in providing temporary managerial, financial, and 
technical professionals to meet the demand.° By September 
2000, when employment in help supply services was at its 
peak, temporary workers had become a regular fixture in many 
businesses. 

Temporary employment began to fall in October 2000. Logi- 
cally, temporary workers would be the first to lose their jobs 
during times of economic hardship, as well as the first hired 
during times of renewed, but uncertain, economic strength. 
Evidence supports this idea: Lewis M. Segal and Daniel G. 
Sullivan showed that, over the course of a business cycle, 
temporary help employment acts as a leading indicator in de- 
termining the movement of aggregate employment.° Thus, 
temporary job losses signaled economic weakness and raised 
the following questions: How well are the recent temporary 
job losses distributed across the economy? and To what ex- 
tent do they reflect general economic weakness, as opposed 
to weakness in the manufacturing sector alone? 

These questions are not easily answered. While today’s 
temporary staff work across the economy, the percentage of 
temporary workers providing services to each sector is un- 
known. However, data from surveys taken in 1995 and 1997 
indicate that about one-third of agency temporaries worked in 
the manufacturing sector.’ The percentage of recent job losses 
of workers placed in the manufacturing sector by help supply 
services was of particular interest in early 2001, given that the 
sector experienced a severe downturn that affected the health 
of the national economy. 

Employment in employment agencies, the other compo- 
nent of personnel supply services, peaked in November 2000 
and fell 7 percent between then and September 2001. This 
decline reflected firms’ diminished hiring activity, as well as a 
reduced demand for employee-employer matching intermedi- 
aries relative to the demand in the recent past, when unem- 
ployment rates across the Nation reached record lows. Not 
surprisingly, a decline in the help-wanted advertising index 


accompanied the drop in employment agencies’ employ- 
ment.® 


Computer and data-processing services 


Relative to their previous 5-year trends, the recent weakness 
in computer and data-processing services falls second to that 
of personnel supply services. (See chart 1.) Employment in 
computer and data-processing services continued to grow 
between September 2000 and September 2001, although at a 
greatly reduced rate compared with that of the previous few 
years. This industry accounts for 23 percent of employment 
in business services. Its recent slowing of growth, coupled 
with its size, identifies computer services as an important fac- 
tor in business services’ overall weakness. However, the weak- 
ness in computer services is misleading without knowledge 
of industry trends in the 1990s. 

Beginning in the mid-1990s, expansion of the Internet fu- 
eled demand for computer services as companies scrambled 
to develop Web sites and network their computers. As the 
year 2000 approached, concerns about Y2K intensified de- 
mand for computer services. Employment in computer and 
data-processing services reflects this heightened demand: in 
1994 through 1996, employment grew at an average annual 
rate of 13 percent; in 1997 through 1999, the average annual 
growth rate increased to 15 percent. Perhaps because of the 
extensive preparations, the year 2000 arrived without the ac- 
companying computer glitches many had feared, and employ- 
ment growth slowed to 8 percent for the year. The industry 
slowdown continued in 2001, as business investment receded. 
Employment in computer services declined to a 2 percent an- 
nual growth rate during the first 9 months of 2001. 

The computer and data-processing services industry is 
subdivided into nine more specific industries. Several are 
worth noting because of their contribution to the change in 
trend. Between September 2000 and September 2001, informa- 
tion retrieval services and computer-related services, not else- 
where classified, together formed one of computer services’ 
weakest components.’ Computer-programming services and 
prepackaged software also were weak. (See chart 5.) 

The combined industries of information retrieval services 
and computer-related services, not elsewhere classified, were 
the 1990s’ growth engine in computer services. Employment 
in these industries grew at an annual rate of 25 percent in 1996 
through 1999, slowed to 11 percent in 2000, and slowed fur- 
ther, to an annual rate of 2 percent in the first 9 months of 2001. 
Late 1990s employment growth in the two industries clearly 
reflects both expansion of the Internet and concerns regard- 
ing Y2K. As the popularity of the Internet exploded, compa- 
nies offering access to various kinds of information and data- 
base sources harnessed the Internet’s potential as a natural 
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Distribution of employment in business services, September 2001 
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Employment in help supply services, 1988-2001 
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vehicle of information exchange and market expansion. Ac- 
complishing this feat required consultants or in-house ex- 
perts capable of integrating Internet portal systems with busi- 
nesses’ existing systems. Similarly, Y2K concerns generated 
additional demand for the services of computer consultants 
(which are a part of computer services, not elsewhere classi- 
fied). The successful passing of the Y2K event and the be- 
ginning of the economic downturn both contributed to the 
stark slowdown in demand for computer consultants and 
Internet services. 

On average, computer-programming services experi- 
enced double-digit rates of employment growth from 1993 to 
2000, reaching a high of 20 percent in 1998. The industry 
continued to expand through April 2001, and then, between 
April and September 2001, it contracted at a 6 percent annual 
rate. The approach of the new millennium generated unprec- 
edented demand for computer-programming services, as com- 
panies hurried to adapt their software to prevent dating prob- 
lems associated with the year 2000. Since the arrival of the 
new millennium and the slowing of the economy, demand for 
computer-prograinming services has waned relative to its re- 
cent record levels. 

Employment growth in prepackaged software slowed from 
an annual rate of 12 percent in the 12 months ending September 
2000 to 5 percent in the 12 months ending September 2001. The 
slowdown is undoubtedly linked to businesses’ cutbacks in 
spending on technology in light of their large Y2K technology 
investments and a weakening economy. Household purchases, 
too, played an important role in reduced demand for software. 
As computer technology improved markedly during the 1990s 
and prices fell, personal-computer markets expanded steadily. 
Whereas only 22 percent of households had personal comput- 
ers in 1990, 58 percent had them by 2000.’ Increasing demand 
for new software accompanied this growth in computer sales, 
unti! demand for both products slowed in late 2000. The slowing 
economy certainly deterred some households from purchasing 
a personal computer; however, it is also likely that most 
households which wanted and could afford a computer had 
already purchased one. 

Despite the slowdown in computer services, it was not 
until July 2001 that the industry lost jobs. The losses continued, 
and computer services recorded a net employment decline for 
the third quarter. This contraction followed decelerating growth 
in the first and second quarters and contrasts with industry 
growth over more than a decade, a period that includes the 
recession of the early 1990s. At that time, employment growth in 
computer services slowed, but did not contract. 


Miscellaneous business services 


As the third-largest component within business services, and 
one that has shown recent weakness, miscellaneous busi- 
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ness services experienced job losses that were an important 
factor in the broader industry’s recent decline. Chart 6 shows 
miscellaneous business services’ major components and 
their relative sizes. 

The diverse industry category business services, not else- 
where classified, the majority employer within miscellaneous 
business services and one that has shown recent weakness, 
accounted for most of the job losses in the broader series. 
This industry includes establishments such as telemarketing 
firms, convention bureaus and decorators, and inventorying 
services firms. It is difficult to know which of the various 
types of businesses in the industry drove job losses, although 
the recession and associated cutbacks in business travel 
would have slowed demand for many services. 

Security systems services showed the greatest relative 
weakening within miscellaneous business services during the 
year ended September 2001. However, this industry, which 
monitors and maintains fire and burglar alarms, accounts for 
less than 4 percent of employment in miscellaneous business 
services. 

In stark contrast to all other components of miscellaneous 
business services, detective, guard, and armored car serv- 
ices continued to add jobs throughout the September 2000— 
01 period. Growth accelerated sharply in the fourth quarter of 
2001, as businesses responded to the September 11 terrorist 
attacks with expanded security measures. 


Advertising 


Although advertising accounts for only 3 percent of busi- 
ness services employment, its recent slowing of growth and 
contraction rank it among the industry’s weakest components. 
(See chart 1.) Internet, print, radio, and television advertising 
were all affected as businesses across the economy slashed 
their advertising budgets. Recent cutbacks in print advertis- 
ing contrast with 2000, when dot-coms, technology compa- 
nies, and financial companies spent freely on advertising"! 
While employment in advertising grew at an average annual 
rate of 3.2 percent between the 1990-91 recession and the 
industry’s September 2000 peak, it shrank at an annual rate of 
2.6 percent in the first half of 2001. (See chart 7.) During that 6- 
month period, spending on advertising fell 6 percent below its 
2000 level.'* Reduced employment in advertising parallels job 
losses in printing and publishing, as well as in paper and 
allied products manufacturing. 


WHILE THE MAJORITY OF BUSINESS SERVICES’ JOB LOSSES between 
September 2000 and September 2001 are traceable to falling 
employment in personnel supply services, three other com- 
ponents also contributed to the industry’s weakness during 
that period. Miscellaneous business services and advertising 
each lost jobs, and computer and data-processing services 
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Business Services 


showed sharply slower job growth. Employment trends in these 
industries reflect the weakening business environment, which 
led businesses to trim their temporary staffs, cut advertising 
expenses, and curtail investments in information technology. 
The 1990s brought growth in the employment of tempo- 
rary workers, as well as a technology boom and preparations 
related to Y2K fears. The first of these factors, coupled with 
the difficulty of measuring job losses among temporary work- 


NOTES 


ers by economic sector, means that it is difficult to know how 
many job losses in help supply services are directly related to 
the manufacturing sector’s decline and how many are due to 
general economic weakness. In addition, although employ- 
ment growth in computer and data-processing services has 
slowed recently, this is not surprising, considering the late 
1990s’ unprecedented demand for computer services gener- 
ated by Y2K preparations and a rapid expansion of the Internet. 


' The figures are from the Current Employment Statistics (CES) 
program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The program produces 
estimates of all employees on nonfarm payrolls, except in private 
households, based on a monthly survey of about 300,000 worksites. 
Data from the survey appear in the Bureau’s monthly periodical Em- 
ployment and Earnings. ces data in this article are seasonally adjusted 
unless otherwise indicated. 


2 In November 2001, the National Bureau of Economic Research 
(NBER) announced that the recession had begun in March 2001. (See 
NBER report, on the Internet at http://www.nber.org/cycles/ 
recessions.html (visited Jan. 3, 2002). 


3 See Katherine Abraham, “The Role of Flexible Staffing Arrange- 
ments in Short Term Workforce Adjustment Strategies,” in Robert 
Hart, ed., Employment, Unemployment and Hours of Work (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1998); and Report on the American Workforce 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1999), pp. 18-24. 


“ Marcelo Estevao and Saul Lach, “The Evolution of the Demand 
for Temporary Help Supply Employment in the United States,” NBER 
working paper no. w7427, December 1999. 


° Rick Melchionno, “The changing temporary work force: Manage- 


rial, professional, and technical workers in the personnel supply services 
industry,” Occupational Outlook Quarterly, Spring 1999, pp. 24-32. 
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° Lewis M. Segal and Daniel G Sullivan, “The temporary labor 
force,” Economic Perspectives, March 1, 1995, pp. 2-19. 


7 Anne Polivka, “Tables: An Examination of cps Data on Flexible 
Staffing Arrangements,” paper presented at the National Labor Mar- 
ket Information Conference, Missoula, Montana, May 2000. 


8 See “Help-Wanted Index Drops 5 Points,’ The Business Knowledge 
Network (The Conference Board, Sept. 27, 2001); on the Internet at http:// 
www.conference-board.org/search/dpress.cfm? pressid=4663 (visited 
Oct. 4, 2001). 


° For the purposes of this analysis, and due to the 1999 reclassifi- 
cation of many establishments from computer-related services, not 
elsewhere classified, to information retrieval systems, it makes sense 
to sum these employment series. 


' Greg Ip, “Sated, Will Consumers Hurt the Economy?” The Wall 
Street Journal, June 11, 2001. 


'' Lucia Moses, “Danger signs popping up across the country,” Edi- 
tor & Publisher, March 12, 2001, pp. 7-8. 
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Labor Resources in Japan and the U.S, 


Utilization of labor resources 
in Japan and the United States 


On the basis of U.S. definitions, Japan’s unemployment rate 
surpassed the U.S. rate for the first time in 2000; 

expanded measures show a much greater gap 

between the two countries’ underutilization rates 


the United States and Japan on the basis of 
pre-1994 U.S. definitions and concepts of 
unemployment have engendered considerable de- 
bate concerning procedures for adjusting the 
rates for comparability across national bound- 
aries. The debate can be boiled down into the 
following two points: (1) Japan’s official unem- 
ployment rate was being understated because the 
Japanese definition of unemployment was quite 
different from those of other developed countries. 
(2) Japan’s expanded unemployment rate, in which 
the scope of unemployment was enlarged to in- 
clude other forms of labor underutilization, was 
relatively high among developed countries, com- 
pared with its low official unemployment rates. 
In opposition to the first argument, many labor 
economists asserted that Japan’s official unem- 
ployment rate was changed only slightly by ad- 
justments based on U.S. definitions and concepts 
and that the rate was well below the U.S. official 
unemployment rate even after the adjustment. 
These same economists agreed, however, with 
the second argument and recognized that Japan’s 
labor market was not as efficient as the official 
unemployment rate indicated. The reason for this 
gap, they maintained, was the existence of a rela- 
tively large degree of slack in the labor pool, con- 
sisting of workers who were pushed into hidden 
unemployment during recessions (for example, 


S tudies comparing unemployment rates in 


discouraged workers). 

During the decade of the 1990s, economic con- 
ditions in both the United States and Japan 
changed dramatically. At the beginning of 2001, 
the U.S. economy had experienced a long-term 
expansion that began in March 1991,’ and the 
official unemployment rate had fallen during that 
period, to just over 4 percent. By contrast, Japan’s 
economy has experienced an extended downturn 
since 1991, when the asset bubble burst,’ and 
although it underwent a small cyclical upturn from 
1994 to 1997, it again turned downward from 1997 
to 1999.3 It is often said that this long-term reces- 
sion was caused by the fall of real-estate and 
stock prices and a reduction in lending by finan- 
cial institutions. 

Japan’s official unemployment rate has soared 
during the same period. At the beginning of 2001, 
it was approaching 5 percent, a figure higher than 
the official U.S. unemployment rate at the time. 

Reflecting the long-term downturn of Japan’s 
economy, “restructuring” within Japanese indus- 
tries has brought higher unemployment, especially 
among white-collar workers.* Some Japanese 
economists argue that the country’s well-known 
“long-term employment system” can no longer be 
sustained and that job security went by the way- 
side during the past decade. 

Still, no rigorous comparison has been made 
of unemployment rates in these countries on the 
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basis of the 1994 revisions to U.S. definitions and concepts. It 
may be that changes in the U.S. definition of unemployment 
will have a large impact on the comparison. Furthermore, the 
U.S. definitions of the expanded measures of unemployment, 
U-1 through U-6, were changed in 1995, and no comparisons 
have been made on the basis of these new concepts. The 
analysis presented in this article builds upon earlier work by 
Constance Sorrentino published in the Review; a synopsis of 
Sorrentino’s findings for the pre-1994 period is given in the 
appendix. 

In this article, data used in both countries are described, 
and a brief outline of the revisions to the U.S. Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) is given. Next, Japan’s unemployment rates 
(including expanded ones) are adjusted to conform with cur- 
rent U.S. definitions and concepts, and the U.S. and Japanese 
rates are compared. Finally, the underutilization of Japan’s 
labor resources and its implications on the structure of the 
labor market are examined. 


Data resources and cps revisions 


Official unemployment rate. In the United States, the offi- 
cial unemployment rate is reported every month by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, based on data collected in the CPs.°® 
The latest revisions to the CPS were carried out in 1994.’ The 
revisions introduced had only a minor impact on the US. 
unemployment rate, even though some definitions, the ques- 
tionnaires, and the data collection methods were revised mark- 
edly. Both the former and current definitions of unemploy- 
ment are shown in exhibit 1. 

In Japan, the official unemployment rate is reported every 
month in the Labor Force Survey (hereafter, “Regular Sur- 
vey”) conducted monthly by the Statistics Bureau of the Min- 
istry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and Tele- 
communications.* The official definition of unemployment in 
Japan also is shown in exhibit 1. 

Two methods of adjustment might be used to compare of- 
ficial unemployment rates in the United States and Japan. In 
one, Japan’s official unemployment rate would be adjusted te 
match the U.S. definitions and concepts; in the other, the U.S. 
official unemployment rate would be adjusted to match 
Japan’s. The latter adjustment, however, is not possible. 

The Japanese Regular Survey’s questionnaire is not a par- 
allel of the CPS survey and is not sufficient to adjust Japan’s 
official unemployment rate to U.S. definitions and concepts. 
Therefore, the results of the Regular Survey do not facilitate 
any meaningful comparison. Accordingly, to adjust the Japa- 
nese unemployment rate to U.S. Concepts, it is necessary to 
use data from the Special Survey of the Labor Force Survey 
(hereafter, the “Special Survey”), conducted in February and 
August every year by the Statistics Bureau.? The Special 
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Survey complements the Regular Survey by interviewing per- 
sons outside the labor force and provides more detailed infor- 
mation on their desire to work, reasons for giving up their job 
search, and past jobseeking activities. 

Many labor economists used to worry that the results for 
February might not match those for another month, because 
February is on the near end of both the Japanese fiscal year 
and the country’s school year. It is possible to adjust Japan’s 
unemployment rates for August by using data from the Spe- 
cial Surveys of 1999 and 2000, so, at least for those years, the 
results of February and August can be compared.’° Such a 
comparison indicates that no serious differences exist. There- 
fore, the February results are just as valid as the August ones, 
and they are used in this analysis." 

In contrast, it is impossible to adjust the official U.S. unem- 
ployment rate to Japan’s definitions and concepts. In order to 
make such an adjustment, more detailed questions concern- 
ing jobseeking activities by unemployed persons in the most 
recent week and past job applications by persons outside the 
labor force would need to be added to the CPS questionnaire. 


Supplementary unemployment rates. In the United States, in 
addition to the official unemployment rate, supplementary 
measures of labor underutilization are constructed regularly on 
the basis of the CPS. These measures, originally labeled U-1 
through U-—7, were reported every quarter from 1976 through 
1993. U-6 takes account of persons working part time for eco- 
nomic reasons, while U-7 encompasses discouraged workers. 
Their content is shown in exhibit A—1 in the appendix.” 

The seven alternative measures were repiaced by six (U-1 
through U-6) in October 1995. These six measures are re- 
ported every month in the CPS results. Their content is shown 
in exhibit 2.'’ Only U-3 through U-6 are considered in this 
article. U—3 is the official U.S. unemployment rate, while U-4, 
U-S, and U-6 successively add discouraged workers, all other 
“marginally attached” workers, and persons working part time 
for economic reasons. 

Under the 1994 cPs revision, the definition of “discour- 
aged workers” was changed, and a new concept of workers 
“marginally attached” to the labor force was introduced. The 
former and current definitions of “discouraged workers” are 
presented in exhibit 3, as is the definition of “marginally at- 
tached workers.” 

In Japan, supplementary measures of unemployment rates 
such as U-1 through U-6 are not reported regularly or offi- 
cially in either the Regular Survey or the Special Survey, be- 
cause the concepts of discouraged workers, marginally at- 
tached workers, and persons working part time for economic 
reasons are not used officially. 


Discouraged workers (added at U-4). According to the 
earlier definition, discouraged workers were persons outside 


| Exhibit 1. Comparison of definitions and concepts of official unemployment 


in the United States and Japan 


United States 


Japan 


Definitions and concepts before 1994 cps revision: 
Persons who are not working, but who are currently avail- 
able for work and who actively sought a job within the last 
4 weeks 


Persons who are on layoff 


Persons who are waiting to start a new job within 30 days 
and are currently available for work 


Definitions and concepts after 1994 CPs revision: 
Persons who are not working, but who are currently avail- 
able for work and who actively sought a job within the last 
4 weeks, including persons who are waiting to start anew 
job within 30 days and who have searched for work within 
the last 4 weeks. 


Persons who are on layoff 


Persons who are not working at all in the reference week, 
but who are currently available for work and who actively 
sought a job in the reference week 


Persons who are awaiting evaulation of previous employ- 
ment applications 


Source: 


Bureau, Tokyo. 


U.S. information from Sharon R. Cohany, Anne E. Polivka, and Jennifer M. Rothgeb, “Revisions in the Current Population Survey 
Effective January 1994.” Employment and Earnings, January 1994, pp. 13-35; Japanese information from Labor Force Survey, Statistics 


| Exhibit 2. Alternative measures of unemployment and other forms of labor 


resource underutilization, U-1 through U-6 


Rate Definition 


Rate Definition 


U-1 | Long-duration unemployment rate: 
Persons unemployed 15 or more weeks + civilian 


| labor force 
U2 | Job loser rate: 


Job losers + persons who completed temporary 
jobs + civilian labor force 


U-3 | Official unemployment rate: 


U-S | Rate adding marginally attached workers: 

Total unemployed persons + discouraged workers 
+ all other marginally attached workers 

+ civilian labor force + all marginally attached 
workers 


U-6 | Rate encompassing persons working part time for 
economic reasons: 
Total unemployed persons + all marginally 


Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. 


the labor force who wanted to work and who gave market-re- 
lated reasons for giving up their job search; their availability for 
a job was presupposed. Many, however, criticized this defini- 
tion. The most frequent criticism was that measuring the number 
of discouraged workers involves subjective criteria. In other 
words, one’s desire for work and one’s perceptions of the chance 
of finding a job are subjective matters and depend on the 
respondent’s state of mind.'* The critics doubted that all dis- 
couraged workers were strongly attached to the labor market."* 


Total unemployed persons + civilian labor force : ; 
| Rrere® attached workers + persons working part time 
U4 _s| Rate adding discouraged workers: for economic reasons + civilian labor force + all 
Total unemployed persons + discouraged work- marginally attached workers 
ers + civilian labor force + discouraged workers | 
Source: John E. Bregger and Steven E. Haugen, “sis introduces new range of alternative unemployment measures,” Monthly Labor 


The objective in changing the definition of “discouraged 
workers” was to lessen the subjectivity and arbitrariness of 
the measure. Under the new definition, for persons to be 
classified as discouraged, they must state explicitly that they 
are currently available for work, and they must have engaged 
in some job search activities within the past year. In addition, 
they must more explicitly satisfy the conditions required in 
the former definition. To confirm whether a person outside 
the labor force who desires work is currently available for a 
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Comparison of former and current definitions of expanded 
unemployment 


Category 


Former definition 


Current definition 


Discouraged 
workers 


Persons who are not currently looking 
for a job because they feel that their 
search would be in vain, based on the 
following job-market-related reasons 
(believes no work available in line of 
work or geographical area; could not 
find any work; lacks necessary school- 
ing, training, skills, or experience; em- 
ployer thinks applicant is too young 
or too old; other typical discrimina- 
tion) and who want and are available 


Persons who are not currently looking fora 


job because they feel that their search 
would be in vain, based on the following 
job-market-related reasons (believes no 
work available in line of work or geo- 
graphical area; could not find any work; 
lacks necessary schooling, training, 
skills, or experience; employer thinks ap- 
plicant is too young or too old; other typi- 
cal discrimination), who explicitly want 
and are currently available for work, and 


for work 


Marginally None 
attached workers 


who have searched for work in the previ- 
ous year (except the previous 4 weeks) 


Discouraged workers, plus other margin- 
ally attached workers, defined as per- 
sons who are not currently looking fora 
job because they feel that their search 
would be in vain, based on the following 
other-than-job-market-related reasons 
(reasons such as child care problems, 
family responsibilities, and transporta- 
tion problems), who explicitly want and 
are currently available for work, and who 
have searched for work in the previous 
year (except the previous 4 weeks) 


iE 


1994,” Employment and Earnings, January 1994, pp. 13-35. 


job, the person is asked, “Last week, could you have started a 
job if one had been offered?” Formerly, the person’s availabil- 
ity was inferred from responses to other questions. 

The impact of the revisions on estimates of the number 
and nature of discouraged workers was quite large. The esti- 
mated number of discouraged workers was reduced by ap- 
proximately half, and the individuals remaining were judged 
to be those more closely attached to the labor market.!* 


Marginally attached workers (added at U-5). Discour- 
aged workers are a subset of a larger group of workers who 
are not in the labor force, but who are considered marginally 
attached to the labor market. This larger group, described 
simply as “marginally attached workers,” consists of per- 
sons outside the labor force who desire to work, who are 
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Source: Sharon R. Cohany, Anne E. Polivka, and Jennifer M. Rothgeb, “Revisions in the Current Population Survey Effective January 


currently available for a job, who have searched for a job in 
the past year, and who give either job market-related reasons 
or other reasons (such as the unavailability of child care) for 
abandoning their job search. 


Part time for economic reasons (added at U-6). Before 
the 1994 CPS revisions, for part-time workers to be classified 
as persons working part time for economic reasons, they had 
to be deemed desirous of, and currently available for, full- 
time work, but without having had any explicit test of either 
their desire or their availability for work. After the revisions, it 
became possible to test these individuals’ desire and avail- 
ability for work explicitly with a redesigned questionnaire. 
The objective of such explicit testing is to minimize the sub- 
jectivity and arbitrariness of the measure. 


For part-time workers to be classified as persons working 
part time for economic reasons, they must state their reasons 
for working part time, such as slack work, slower business, or 
an inability to find full-time work. In addition to answering 
this question, they are asked the following question about 
their desire and current availability for full-time work: “Last 
week, could you have worked full time if the hours had been 
available?” It is reported that, as a result of the revisions, esti- 
mates of the number of persons working part time for eco- 
nomic reasons were reduced by approximately 20 percent.!’ 


Adjustment procedures 


Because of differences in the two surveys, Japan’s official 
unemployment rate must be adjusted to match current U.S. 
definitions and concepts. For example, in a procedural differ- 
ence, the Japanese survey is conveyed to the respondent as 
a self-administered questionnaire, whereas the U.S. survey is 
presented in an interview format, with the surveyor ques- 
tioning the respondent and recording the answers elicited. 
This difference manifests itself in, among other things, differ- 
ent conceptions of the respondent’s availability for work. 
Adjustment takes account of this disparity, as well as other 
significant definitional differences. 


Inactive jobseekers. In Japan, some unemployed persons 
would not be counted as such under U.S. concepts. Of un- 
employed persons awaiting evaluation of their job applica- 
tions, those who submitted their applications within the previ- 
ous 4 weeks are classified as unemployed under the current U.S. 
definitions and concepts. Unemployed persons in Japan who 
are awaiting evaluation of job applications submitted more than 
4 weeks previously are considered “inactive jobseekers” by U.S. 
definitions and should be subtracted from reported official un- 
employment. This adjustment can be made. 


Jobseekers not in the labor force. In Japan, some persons 
classified as not in the labor force are found, under further 
questioning in the February survey, to be currently available 
for work and to have sought a job in the previous 2 to 4 
weeks. Although enumerated as “not in the labor force,” these 
individuals should be added to reported official unemploy- 
ment for comparability with U.S. concepts. For the purposes 
of this article, these individuals are collectively called 
“jobseekers not in the labor force.” However, persons who 
meet the conditions for being classified as jobseekers not in 
the labor force, but who are not looking for work because 
they are homemakers or are attending school, must be ex- 
cluded from the category on the grounds that they are not 
currently available for work. This adjustment can be made. 


Persons waiting to start anew job within 30 days. In addi- 


tion to the preceding adjustments, persons waiting to start a 
new job within 30 days, who are currently available for a job, 
and who have searched for work within the previous 4 weeks 
must be added to reported official Japanese unemployment 
for comparability with U.S. concepts from 1994 onward. (Prior 
to 1994, this group also was considered to be unemployed in 
the United States, but without the jobseeking requirement.) 

However, recent school graduates who are waiting to start 
a new job must be excluded from the category, because they 
have been promised that they will start a new job on April 1. 
The Japanese would find it strange to consider these per- 
sons representative of an underutilization of labor resources. 

In the Special Survey, persons waiting to start a new job 
within 30 days are classified as persons outside the labor 
force and are surveyed separately from other persons out- 
side the labor force. Accordingly, the category of “jobseekers 
not in the labor force” also does not include persons waiting 
to start a new job within 30 days, who are currently available 
for a job, and who have searched for work within the past 4 
weeks. 

Through 1993, the Special Survey did not ask persons 
waiting to start a new job within 30 days about their current 
availability for a job and their job search activities within the 
previous 4 weeks. A redesign of the questionnaire and tabula- 
tion was introduced into the Special Survey in 1994. Since 
then, persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days have 
been asked about their current job availability. However, they 
are not asked about their job search activities in the previous 4 
weeks. Therefore, the survey cannot yield the exact number of 
individuals classified as persons waiting to start a new job within 
30 days, who are not recent graduates, who are currently avail- 
able for a job, and who have searched for work within the previ- 
ous 4 weeks. (Individuals with these characteristics would be 
counted as unemployed under U.S. concepts.) 

One compromise solution to this problem is to classify all 
persons who are waiting to start a new job within 30 days, 
who are not recent graduates, and who are currently available 
for work as unemployed.'* This article unavoidably employs 
such a classification, adding all these persons to the adjusted 
unemployed. Accordingly, the adjusted Japanese unemploy- 
ment figure, undoubtedly, is overestimated to a slight degree. 


Layoff. Inthe United States, persons who are on layoff are 
classified as unemployed. In contrast, in Japan, those laid off 
are not considered to be unemployed; instead, they are clas- 
sified as employed—with a job, but not at work. 

In Japan, during recessions, if a reduction in operations is 
necessary, Japanese firms sometimes put employees on a sort 
of temporary leave in order to reduce working hours. Such 
absentees remain on the payroll, but usually do not receive 
their full salary. Most of these employees believe that they 
will return to work. 
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Temporary absentees cannot be considered unemployed 
in Japan, because they are still strongly attached to their job; 
thus it is not appropriate to classify them as unemployed in 
this article.'” 


Current job availability. In the Japanese Special Survey, 
prior to 1995, persons classified as unemployed were tested 
only implicitly on their current job availability. The instruc- 
tions for filling in the questionnaire, but not the questions 
themselves, asked persons classified as unemployed to con- 
firm their current job availability. Since 1995, persons classi- 
fied as unemployed have been tested explicitly on their cur- 
rent job availability. Therefore, from at least that year, Japan’s 
official unemployment might not be overestimated on this 
point. 


Job search method. In the United States, in the CPS, per- 
sons who answer or place newspaper ads, visit employment 
offices or businesses, call a firm to inquire about a position, 
send job applications, or ask friends or family members for job 
leads are considered to have engaged in an active job search 
activity and, if they meet the other requisite criteria, are classi- 
fied as unemployed. Persons who merely read classified ad- 
vertisements in the newspaper are considered to have en- 
gaged in a passive job search activity and are, consequently, 
not classified as unemployed.” 

In Japan, in the Special Survey, respondents select from 
among the following items to characterize their job search 
activities: 


(a) Applying to a public employment security office or a 
private employment office 

(b) Examining advertisements or magazines on job 
vacancies 

(c) Finding out [about jobs] through school or from 
acquaintances 

(d) Applying to a prospective employer directly 

(e) Preparing to start a business 

(f) Other 


Items (a), (c), (d), and (e) are classified as active job search 
methods. Items (b) and (f), however, are ambiguous: whether 
they are active or passive seems to depend on whether an overt 
action has been taken. Therefore, on this score, Japan’s official 
unemployment rate and the adjusted rate may be overestimated. 


Labor force. In addition to adjusting official unemployment 
data, it is necessary to adjust Japan’s labor force estimates, as 
reported in the Special Survey, according to U.S. definitions 
and concepts. The reason for this adjustment is that the labor 
force figure is used as the denominator in unemployment rate 
calculations. Adjusting the Japanese labor force estimates 
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requires unpaid family workers working fewer than 15 hours 
per week?! and members of the Self-Defense Forces” to be _ 
subtracted from the reported labor force figures. Inactive 
jobseekers also must be subtracted from those estimates, and 
jobseekers not in the labor force must be added. The number 
of persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days who are || 
currently available for work, except for recent graduates, is — 
added as well. 


Expanded unemployment rates. Japan’s expanded unem- | 
ployment rates under the U-4-through-U—6 framework also | 

can be calculated by using data from the Special Survey, be- 
cause information on persons outside the labor force who | 
desire to work is available and more detailed information on 
part-time workers is available as well. Discouraged workers 
are persons outside the labor force who desire to work, but 
who are not looking for a job because they believe that they . 
have no prospect of finding one. Other marginally attached | 
workers are persons outside the labor force who desire to 
work, but who are not looking for a job because they are 
attending school or keeping house, they have no time to look 
for a job, they are temporarily ill, or they have other reasons 
for not looking. All marginally attached workers (including — 
discouraged workers) must be able to take up a job immedi- 
ately and must have searched for a job within the past year, 
except for the previous 4 weeks. An interesting issue to be 
discussed later is whether inactive jobseekers should be in- 
cluded among discouraged workers or marginally attached 
workers. 


Adjustments and comparisons 


The previous section presented the reasons Japan’s unem- 
ployment rates need to be adjusted for closer comparability 
with U.S. concepts. In the current section, the adjusted data 
are provided and compared for the period 1994—2000. First, 
adjustments are made to the official Japanese unemployment 
rates. Then adjustments to the expanded rates U-4 through 
U-6 are addressed. 


Adjusted official unemployment rates. The details and re- 
sults of adjusting Japan’s official unemployment rate to the 
U.S. definitions and concepts from 1994 to 2000 for February 
are shown in table 1 for both sexes, in table 2 for men, and in 
table 3 for women. Table 1 shows that for both sexes, when 
U.S. concepts are applied, Japan’s official unemployment rate, 
U_3, is slightly overestimated, with the adjusted rate below 
the official unemployment rate by 0.2 to 0.3 percentage point. 
The reason for this difference is that the number of inactive 
jobseekers subtracted from the unemployed is greater than 
the sum of the following two additions to the unemployed: (1) 
persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days who are 


currently available for work and who are not recent graduates 
and (2) the number of jobseekers not in the labor force. 

No significant male-female difference appears in the Japa- 
nese official unemployment rate, although the rate for men is 
slightly higher than that for women. Table 2 shows, however, 
that Japan’s official unemployment rate is overestimated for 
men: U-—3 for men is below the official unemployment rate by 
0.4 to 0.9 percentage point. The number of male inactive 
jobseekers—which is more than double the number of female 
inactive jobseekers—accounts for most of the unemployed 
men added to the Japanese figures. 

By contrast, table 3 shows that when U.S. concepts are 
applied, the official unemployment rate is slightly underesti- 
mated for women: U-—3 for women is above the official unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 to 0.4 percentage point. One factor in- 
volved in explaining this underestimation is that the number 
of jobseekers not in the labor force is larger than the number 
of inactive jobseekers among women. Another factor is the 
relatively large number of women waiting to start a new job 
within 30 days who are currently available for work and are 
not recent graduates. 

From these results, we can confirm that there still exists a 
male-female difference in U—3, but the degree of this differ- 
ence has become smaller than that estimated by Sorrentino in 
each of 1984, 1987, 1989, and 1993. One reason for this smaller 
difference is the reduction by half in the number of persons 
waiting to start a new job within 30 days, except for recent 
graduates, because their current job availability is now tested 
in the survey. 

The next several sections present adjustments to the ex- 
panded unemployment rates U-4 through U-6. Because dis- 
couraged workers are added to the unemployed at U-4, their 
measurement is discussed first, followed by all marginally at- 
tached persons (U—S5), and persons working part time for eco- 
nomic reasons (U-6). 


Discouraged workers. Japan does not have a concept of 
“discouraged workers,” but something akin to the U.S. con- 
cept can be gleaned from the data collected in the Special 
Survey. Changes in both the U.S. definition in 1994 and the 
Japanese survey questionnaire in 1997 have important effects 
on the outcome of the analysis. A further complication is that, 
for Japan, a decision has to be made on how to treat the afore- 
mentioned inactive jobseekers. Some of these persons could 
be discouraged workers, and whether they are included in 
that category has a significant impact on the survey results. 
In what follows, the method of determining the number of 
discouraged workers in Japan is described, using the U.S. 
definition that was revised in 1994. Problems in determining 
the number who are currently available are addressed, and the 
inactive jobseekers are discussed. After that, some remarks 
are made concerning the impact of the change in the U.S. 


definition on the estimated number of discouraged workers. 

In the Special Surveys, persons not in the labor force are 
questioned in detail about their desire for work, the last time 
they sought work, the reasons they are not currently seeking 
work, and their availability for work. The number of persons 
who desired work, who sought work in the past year, and who 
were available for work, but were not seeking it currently be- 
cause they believed that there was “no prospect of finding a 
job,” were determined to be the group most closely compa- 
rable to discouraged workers in the United States. (See the 
second column of exhibit 3 for the current U.S. definition.) 

Determining the number who were “available for work” 
was not straightforward prior to 1997. In surveys carried out 
before that year, these persons were asked, “If you find a job 
now, can you take it?” The respondents were requested to 
choose one of the following answers: 


(a) Yes, immediately 
(b) Yes, but later 
(c) No or undecided 


Seemingly, an answer “yes, immediately” indicates that the 
respondent is currently available for work. Persons respond- 
ing in this way were deemed to be discouraged workers under 
U.S. concepts if they also met the other criteria of the defini- 
tion. However, it is possible that some persons who answered 
“ves, but later” are currently available for work, because they 
might think that they “can start a job within this week,” but 
“cannot start a job immediately.” Alternatively, some of those 
who answered “yes, immediately” might be able start a job 
more than | week later. Thus, the number of discouraged work- 
ers who would be counted as that under U.S. concepts re- 
mained ambiguous. 

In 1997, a minor redesign was introduced into Japan’s Spe- 
cial Survey questionnaire that clarified the availability prob- 
lem. Persons not in the labor force, but who desired to work, 
would thereafter have to respond with one of the following 
answers to the question asking them when they could take a 
job: 


(a) Yes, immediately 

(b) Yes, but later 

(c) Within 2 weeks 

(d) More than 2 weeks later 
(e) No or undecided 


Those classified as discouraged workers are now clearly 
limited to persons who choose “yes, immediately” and who 
meet the other criteria described. 

Besides discouraged workers as just delineated, another 
group may be discouraged: the inactive jobseekers. Recall 
that these are persons who have been eliminated from the 
Japanese unemployed for purposes of approaching compara- 
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| Table 1. | Japan’s alternative measures of unemployment and other forms of labor resource underutilization: 
U-3 through U-6, February 1994-2000, men and women 
{In thousands] ie 
Category 1994 1995 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 
Reported! UMemPlOVOd eeesce-csoe-e-cence-cc--eemecneaessscacs 1,940 1,990 2,240 2,300 2,460 3,130 3,270 
Less unemployed who are inactive jobseekers .. 410 410 440 440 490 590 650 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force 
and currently available for WOFkK .........:.2::0:::00+ 120 120 100 140 130 120 210 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
within 30 days' a Fen es Pea Ee Seeeeeistescets 100 130 140 110 110 110 150 
Adjusted UNEMPlOYed ........:.cssecsesssssssensesseseseees 1,750 1,830 2,040 2,110 2,210 2,770 2,980 
Discouraged workers 190 330 360 320 350 460 530 
Discouraged workers? 600 740 800 760 840 1,050 1,180 
U—4 numerator .............- 1,940 2,160 2,400 2,430 2,560 3,230 3,510 
Wd numerator se seeces reese eeneteas eeereoe ere 2,350 2,570 2,840 2,870 3,050 3,820 4,160 
Marginally attached workers? ............:.cesceeeseee eee 640 870 900 900 980 1,200 1,360 
WES nUimerators rece cccevdev cet ee esee cere eeecesre ceases 2,390 2,700 2,940 3,010 3,190 3,970 4,340 
Part-time workers for economic reasons .... 1,490 3,330 1,630 1,490 1,780 2,320 2,270 
WEG MUIMELALOIS via ccecerrseccaeerncessereactcer serves 3,880 6,030 4,570 4,500 4,970 6,290 6,610 
Reported laboniOnces:. .<.ssecceveeasessenetaeste eee 64,840 65,020 65,100 66,350 66,450 66,360 66,270 
Less family workers working fewer 
than 15ihoursiper Weekeees.---eccesene ee ereee sees 430 430 430 420 420 420 380 
Less Self-Defense Forces ..............:csscccceesseceeneee 240 240 240 240 240 240 240 
Less unemployed who are inactive 
JODSE OK ONS) ec csececscecccnceseecesecenacepincsesecettosces sours 410 410 440 440 490 590 650 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force 
and available for WOrkK ..........::cs:sceccssccesrreeeeeeeee 120 120 100 140 130 120 210 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
WIEN SO CAV Sierra tasers sete ecestccs encores vacee astra 100 130 140 110 110 110 150 
Adjusted labor force \.isccccc.sscsccvecordssecsecscscvancentense 63,980 64,190 64,230 65,500 65,540 65,360 65,360 
WE4 GENOMINAlOrt cea ceecssteeeoee eee keen ee 64,170 64,520 64,590 65,820 65,890 65,800 65,890 
U—4 denominator? .................-..+-+- 64,580 64,930 66,030 66,260 66,380 66,390 66,540 
U-5 and U-6 denominator 64,620 65,060 65,130 66,400 66,520 66,540 66,720 
Reported official unemployment rate (percent) .... 3.0 3.1 3.4 3.5 Si7/ 4.7 4.9 
Adjusted unemployment rate (U—3) ............:00 PAT 2.9 3.2 3.2 3.4 4.2 4.6 
U-4 (percent) 3.0 3.4 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.9 5,3 
U—4 (percent)? 3.6 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.6 5.8 6.3 
U-5 (percent)® Shi 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.8 6.0 6.5 
U-6 (percent)® 6.0 9.3 7.0 6.8 US 9.5 9.9 
U-4/U-3 alll ileal? 1.16 1.16 Usuts} Tea tal 
U-4/U-3? 1.33 1238 1.38 1.34 1.35 1.38 1.37 
| U-S/U-3* 1.37 1.45 1.41 1.41 1.41 1.43 1.41 
U-6/U-3° 2.22 3.21 2.19 2.13 2.21 2.26 2.15 
L 
' Persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days are currently available Note: Sums do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
for work and do not include recent graduates. : F 30, 
? Inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers. wee Special Survey of the Labor Force Survey, Statistics Bureau, 
* Inactive jobseekers are classified as marginally attached workers. ; 


bility with U.S. concepts, on the grounds that they did not ac- 
tively seek work in the previous 4 weeks. Because Japan counts 
them as unemployed, they are not questioned about whether 
their state of mind can be characterized as “discouraged.” It is 
known, however, that they are available for work and that they 
looked for work in the previous year. Accordingly, one can rea- 
sonably speculate that some of them are not currently looking 
for a job because they think the search will be in vain. 

Because of the absence of specific information on inactive 
jobseekers, two estimates of discouraged workers are shown in 
tables 1, 2, and 3. The first does not include any of the inactive 
jobseekers and comprises only those persons initially classified 
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as not in the labor force who met all the U.S. criteria for being 
discouraged workers. The second estimate includes all of the 
inactive jobseekers as discouraged workers. The estimates are 
significantly different. For example, including all inactive 
jobseekers doubles the discouraged-worker estimate for 2000, 
and the effect is even larger in other years. 

Both the former and current U.S. definitions of discour- 
aged workers are presented in exhibit 3. The 1994 change in 
definition had a large impact on the number of discouraged 
workers in both the United States and Japan. In the two coun- 
tries, the number of discouraged workers was drastically re- 
duced, mainly because of the new requirement for having 


undertaken a job search in the previous year and for explicitly 
demonstrating one’s current availability for work during the 
reference week. Therefore, the results of the comparisons set 
forth here for the period 1994-2000 are quite different in mag- 
nitude from the comparisons for the years prior to 1994, as 
presented in Sorrentino’s studies. (See appendix.) 

Table 4 illustrates the effect of applying the 1994 cps defi- 


nitions to the Japanese data on discouraged workers. The 
rows headed “(D)” and “(E),” for men and for women, present 
the results based on the earlier definition. If all of the inactive 
jobseekers are excluded, then, in 2000, the number of discour- 
aged workers in Japan under the current definition is only 
one-quarter of the number that it was under the old definition 
(140,000, compared with 570,000). If the inactive jobseekers 


Japan’s alternative measures of unemployment and other forms of labor resource underutilization, 
U-3 through U-6, February 1994-2000, men 
(In thousands] 
T ] T T 7; 
Category 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
REDOMOd LUNEIMPIOV Od Ua Betas, eetent oon. <ccet sienna ae | akakele) 1,170 1,330 1,350 1,510 1,890 2,040 
Less unemployed who are inactive obseekers ............ 280 270 310 310 350 430 470 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force | | 
and currently available for WOrkK ...........:::ccssseeseeeeeeee 30 20 20 30 30 40 60 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
NUE AMR SU CaS tte Oe Gt SE Soe ee nas ewacg sakes 30 40 40 30 40 40 60 
Adjusted unemployed 880 960 1,080 1,100 1,230 1,540 1,690 
PISCOMTAQO WOKEN Sore asec cc liasstonewactnenssusbounenies 40 90 90 70 80 140 140 
Discouraged Workers? ............sccceseceeseeeees 320 360 400 380 430 570 610 
USE STIG | 352 0 eae Sener, ae eee ee SS re | 920 1,050 1,170 1,170 1,310 1,680 1,830 
4 UIA Se neces ose e enc seaeea nase ese sees 1,200 1,320 1,480 1,480 1,660 2,110 | 2,300 
Marginally attached workers® | so. CO} 410 440 430 470 630 670 
R= ILICR ALON ocean sha meetee ane Sots ona ccsscuasteunanst vee sae: leee220 1,370 1,520 1,530 1,700 2,170 2,360 
Part-time workers for economic reasons ... 520 950 610 550 690 890 840 
(LE Oi) GUL ples C20) een Se ey ee 1,740 2,320 2,130 2,080 2,390 3,060 3,200 
FEDORLOG AD OMTOMOG axe ast eae ente scan rcerenaysocucenesceteeaseze | 38,860 38,840 39,070 39,610 39,590 39,690 39,600 
Less family workers working fewer than 15 hours 
DON WORK ou SRT aadecnsssan steve pecesesusade snes secevienanscvxasnosp 40 40 40 40 40 40 30 
Less’ Self-DefeNnSe FOMCOS cise .s.ncns--ncedeovacccnncatctecsescaens 230 230 230 230 230 230 230 
Less unemployed who are inactive 
HOPS SOKONSS saa cercceresccetecsctrermsrsantsadene tosinteaasecyervecsesenve 280 270 310 310 350 430 470 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force 
and avallablesfOr WOHK 2...cccse0dss-<a00svenceecsdeznerssecesserws 30 20 20 30 30 40 60 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
UTELDETY SO GAYS rere cacao are acne cece ctw: venenanonawesacessese 30 40 40 30 40 40 60 
Adjusted labor fOrce .......:csscecsesceeecesesssessessessensescessenes 38,370 38,360 38,550 39,090 39,040 39,070 38,980 
HE CEMONMN ALO lyeetesettascescce se erecta acs secon nconevacarecesens 38,410 38,450 38,640 39,160 39,120 39,210 39,120 
U—4 denominator’ ...............-+ 38,690 38,720 38,950 39,470 39,470 39,640 39,590 
U-5 and U-6 denominator® 38,710 38,770 38,990 39,520 39,510 39,700 39,650 
Reported official unemployment | 
WALEH(DEMCEME) le scecerac 2. censbecwasv esther eewsentwrarscienraatartaxettes 2.8 3.0 3.4 3.4 3.8 4.8 2 
Adjusted unemployment rate (U—3) .......cseseseeeeceens 2.3 2.5 2.8 2.8 3.2 3.9 4.3 
WAI DON COM) jescecorces cores cco teoaae. sta sauilavesascscaaesteerspa-sek =e 2.4 xd 3.0 3.0 3.4 4.3 47 
WEA (DerCeMtye eetarce sence teceee asec cvtescecpsteenetecons=tnccasaneadeatece Chal 3.4 3.8 3.8 4.2 5.3 5.8 
Wed (DEN CON saremnceseceeceereeee cree eteencssceasearuansassovesetseearness 3.2 3.5 3.9 3.9 4.3 5.5 6.0 
WG (DERCO Nt) pecans sew sere sn ocnpentscectemceneresorore nacanravianonts 4.5 6.0 50) 5.3 6.1 7.7 8.1 
(UA WWES) Selo cece senec cae Date Oth Be necer ere Pair oreey Pore eeCEECn es 1.04 1.08 1.07 1.07 1.06 1.10 1.10 
a 8k eon ese a cerinie eanns 1.35 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.31 1.36 1.35 
NUS eS eerie ave eso oe Anau sce Joncrenrvedincsoaaavevses 40% 1.39 1.40 1.39 1.39 1.34 1.41 1.40 
UG Seamer ie see SN ee fase cr anvus fuss zanteom ie centeseaseeeeeaetes 1.96 2.40 1.96 1.89 1.91 1.97 1.88 
1 Persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days are currently available Note: Sums do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
for work and do not include recent graduates. , ; ee 
2 Inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers. sta ae Special Survey of the Labor Force Survey, Statistics Bureau, 
3 Inactive jobseekers are classified as marginally attached workers. ; 
ee ee —————EeEeEE—————_—_== 
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Table 3. | Japan’s alternative measures of unemployment and other forms of labor resource underutilization, 


U-3 through U-6, February 1994-2000, women 
{In thousands] = 
Category 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
FREPONtSCUMEMMDIOVOC aeeeseeccetessseceserarsaceveneeeressacersevca¥eceennean=a™ 840 820 910 940 950 1,240 1,230 
Less unemployed who are inactive jobSeekers .............:.e 130 140 130 130 140 160 180 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force 
and currently available for WOrkK ...........0:cescceeeceseeeeeeeeeeeeees 90 90 700 110 100 80 160 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
within BO!AVS ies veceeccscoszeseves sors savvccusacsvartvesccstarnervsevevessencos 60 80 100 80 70 70 90 
AGJUStAC UNeMPlOVORerccccccccesescsetteccesstesscnercaccrecsecsnerceecnennonsnet 860 850 950 1,000 980 1,230 1,300 
i 390 
Discouraged workers 150 250 260 250 260 320 
Discouraged workers? 280 390 390 380 400 480 570 
U—-4 numerator .........: eee 1,010 1,100 1,210 1,250 1,240 1,550 1,690 
U=4 inuimeratoneicnce.sccss.<vccrtevarnneanve 1,140 1,240 1,340 1,380 1,380 1,710 1,870 
Marginally attached workers*® 300 480 470 460 500 580 680 
WES iINUIMOrators sa eerceercte cacsccco ete eseecec nese sorcnaee eenaees eee ae eernes 1,160 1,330 1,420 1,460 1,480 SO 1,980 
Part-time workers for ECONOMIC FEASONS .............:00ccceeeeeeeeeeeee 970 2,380 1,020 940 1,080 1,430 1,440 
WEG iINUINGFAtOre eee cre tae tener en octcseneet sewer catearanes caceeceae es 2,130 3,710 2,440 2,400 2,560 3,240 3,420 
Reportedilabontorce sey ace nerereceee- cere scectscescretereceney ee ears! 25,970 26,180 26,030 26,740 26,860 26,670 26,670 
Less family workers working fewer than 
ASSMOULS DOL WOK Boiss ckscvssdaneeas ceacecuseiwsecatptes kanstecsaaes sees 390 390 390 370 370 370 350 
Less Self-Defense Force 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Less unemployed who are inactive jobseekers 130 140 130 130 140 160 180 
Plus jobseekers not in labor force 
andiavatlable {Om WONK......::<.2.cfeseescscecssevescasesesstpeneereeecceresneres 90 90 70 110 100 80 160 
Plus persons waiting to start a new job 
WITMHTSO AAV -o 2 egenssaccscxwecesessegtacceesosesescves nese essseeeseet 60 80 100 80 70 70 90 
AGUStedlADOLfOlGOS ccecescaccvoscnssveccrscsecesscnceschecerevnsesratrerstese 25,590 25,810 25,670 26,420 26,510 26,280 26,380 
WA OnOMmNNAtOr see Aeticcacecotvcrss atone aca oxen eee, casters 25,740 26,060 25,930 26,670 26,770 26,600 26,770 
U—4 denominator? ................. 25,870 26,200 26,060 26,800 26,910 26,760 26,950 
U-—5 and U-6 denominator® 25,890 26,290 26,140 26,880 27,010 26,860 27,060 
Reported official unemployment rate (percent) ............. eee 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.5 4.7 4.6 
Adjusted unemployment rate (U—3) ...........cesscesesessecseeeceseeeeee 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.8 3.7 4.7 | 4.9 
3.9 4.2 4.7 4.7 4.6 5.8 6.3 
4.4 4.7 5.1 lay 5.1 6.4 6.9 
4.5 Sul 5.4 5.4 5:5 6.7 7.3 
8.2 14.1 9.3 8.9 9.5 12.1 12.6 
euks) 1.27 1.27 1.24 1.24 1.23 1.29 
1.29 1.42 1.38 1.37 1.38 1.36 1.41 
1.32 1:55 1.46 1.42 1.49 1.43 1.49 
2.41 4.27 2.51 2.34 ey 2.57 250, 
" Persons waiting to start a new job within 30 days are currently Note: Sums do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
sri unewcineaiel leo ee ‘rere Source: Special Survey of the Labor Force Survey, Statistics Bureau, 
ite ae me 5 Tokyo. 
$ Inactive jobseekers are classified as marginally attached workers. 


are included, then the decrease is less: about 60 percent of the 
former number of discouraged workers are still counted 
(610,000, compared with 1,040,000). Recall that in the United 
States, the new definition resulted in cutting the number of 
discouraged workers in half. 

The reduction in the estimated number of discouraged 
workers is a direct result of the testing of respondents’ cur- 
rent availability and past job search activities. Both factors 
contribute to the reduction, but it is difficult to discern the 
effect of each separately. 

The number of discouraged workers estimated on the ba- 
sis of the current CPS definitions and concepts has increased 
in Japan in greater proportion than the increase in U-3. There- 
fore, discouraged workers might seem now to be more closely 
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connected to the job market as a result of the CPS revisions. In 
Japan, however, the labor force attachment of discouraged 
workers has not been examined empirically, so no data are 
available on what percentage of discouraged workers entered 
or returned to the labor market or even whether they tested — 
the job market. 


Marginally attached workers. This group includes discour- | 
aged workers and all other persons who wanted a job, who 
sought work in the previous year, but not the past 4 weeks, — 
and who were currently available for work. That is, the group» 
includes the discouraged, as well as persons who gave other 
reasons for not seeking work in the past 4 weeks, even though — 
they expressed a desire for a job. 


It is easier to decide how to classify inactive jobseekers 
(unemployed persons awaiting evaluation of job applications 
submitted more than 4 weeks previously) at this point. Although 
the Special Survey does not question them further, it can be 
assumed that inactive jobseekers wanted a job (because they 
have applied for one) and that they most likely looked for 
work in the past year (because they are awaiting evaluation 
of a job application). Also, given that they were initially clas- 
sified as unemployed in the survey, it can be assumed that they 
were available for work. Thus, all of the inactive jobseekers are 
allocated to the marginally attached group (U-S). It is possible 
that this group is slightly overestimated, because some may 
indeed be awaiting evaluation of their application for more 
than a year. 


Part time for economic reasons. Inthe Special Survey, part- 
time workers are not questioned explicitly about their desire 
or current availability for full-time work. Because, since 1994, 
U.S. concepts require part-time workers to desire, and to be 


Table 4. 


available for, full-time work in order to be classified as working 
part time for economic reasons, it is not possible to determine 
the precise number of persons working part time for economic 
reasons in Japan. 

In Japan, workers who work fewer than 35 hours in the 
reference week are classified as part-time workers. They are 
asked about their reasons for working part time and their de- 
sire for full-time work. In this regard, they are requested to 
choose from among the following answers: 

Normal work time is fewer than 35 hours. 

(a) I wish to work 35 or more hours. 
(b) I wish to work fewer than 35 hours. 
Reasons imposed by business or employer: 
(c) Slack in businesses 
(d) Other 
(e) Due to own or family condition 
(f) Bad weather 
(g) Other 
In this article, part-time workers who choose (a) and (c) are 


Estimated number of discouraged workers in Japan, by sex, February 1994-2000 


{In thousands] 
Category 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Men 
(A) Adjusted official unemployment .................-. 880 960 1,080 1,100 1,230 1,540 1,690 
(B) Discouraged workers, based 
on the current concepts’ ...........-..:-sese. 40 90 90 70 80 140 140 
(C) Discouraged workers, based 
on the current CONCEpts? ...........eeeeeeeeeees 320 360 400 380 430 570 610 
(D) Discouraged workers, based 
On the eanler CONCEDIS | 22.....--.--5<-c2s0c0sc08=- <0 480 540 510 440 480 560 570 
(E) Discouraged workers, based 
on the earlier CONCEPTS? ....... ce eeseeeeeeseeeee 760 810 820 750 830 990 1,040 
MES VACA esse acne stceiecadsauucnerdesvacecssvastidvatceneres 05 .09 08 06 .07 09 .08 
(CON a papi eo rE PP Re ote 36 .38 37 35 ‘35 37 36 
PN oa ce pease es eae toes asc aaa cia sacseseas Gin scadssones 55 56 47 40 39 36 34 
(BY S otec be tees iN ee RA RNS = Ree ee Oey BA 86 84 76 68 68 64 62 
(B) (Deere ee oes es. Sk SO et, es .08 sili 18 16 A7 25 25 
CS YE ae asc ac sacar as oF cons coten cco eeelga=ceeed ab atensnedee 42 44 49 51 52 58 59 
Women 
(A) Adjusted official unemployment ...............00++ 860 850 950 1,000 980 1,230 1,300 
(B) Discouraged workers, based 
on the current concepts’ ............:cescesceeeee 150 250 260 250 260 320 390 
(C) Discouraged workers, based 
on the current CONCepts? ............:csseeeeeees 280 390 390 380 400 480 570 
D) Discouraged workers, based 
ie on the pa CONCOMISIED . tes..-.zssteneervecete 1,990 2,110 2,270 1,640 1,670 1,880 1,850 
E) Discouraged workers, based 
2 on the earlier CONCEPts? ..........csceseceereeesees 2,120 2,250 2,400 1,770 1,810 2,040 2,030 
BY /(A)ersea eter receded Re oucendst aout cencececnaeceasetesceed A7 29 27 25 Ll 26 .30 
(KOH ON arcectarncreerrocopneon es) eee Pee POR eD Te  aapecCEOE? 33 46 41 38 41 39 44 
ID) (A esercevccscteectesccces-cocescvrucsdecreesscedeencsacencar «tite: 2.31 2.48 2.39 1.64 1.70 1258 1.42 
SGN jcopcaee peces ce ccecce ect oe ee RECO cE PEE ST 2.47 2.65 2.53 Lert 1.85 1.66 1.56 
(ESBYK(D) os os Gor chmecper er cee EARLE Car Ard Pee EEE era 08 12 12 15 16 17 21 
ONE Nic recen sca ces wccrece Coccere eerie Perea ee sca 13 17 16 22 22 24 28 
ibs 
1 Inactive jobseekers are not classified as discouraged workers. Source: Special Survey of the Labor Force Survey, Statistics Bureau, 
2 Inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers. Tokyo. 
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classified as persons working part time for economic reasons 
for purposes of comparison with the same U.S. category. The 
former are asked about their desire for a full-time job, but not 
about their current availability for full-time work. The latter are 
asked about neither their desire for a full-time job nor their 
current availability for full-time work. Therefore, it is possible 
that the number of persons working part time for economic 
reasons in Japan is overestimated in relation to U.S. concepts, 
which, as mentioned earlier, require the person to desire, and 
be available for, full-time work. 

In the Special Survey conducted in 1995, the design of the 
questionnaire for part-time workers was different from that of 
other years. In the 1995 Special Survey, the focus was on part- 
time workers whose normal worktime was fewer than 35 hours 
per week. These workers were asked not only about their de- 
sire for full-time work, but also about their reasons for work- 
ing fewer than 35 hours. This change in the design of the 
questionnaire might have induced time to express their desire 
for full-time work. The number of part-time workers whose 
normal worktime was fewer than 35 hours and who wished to 
work 35 or more hours was extraordinarily large. In the 1995 
Special Survey, workers who worked fewer than 35 hours in 
the reference week were requested to choose from among the 
following answers: 

Normal worktime in fewer than 35 hours. 
Reasons imposed by business or employer: 
(a) Slack in businesses 
(b) Other 
(c) Due to own or family condition 
(d) Bad weather 
(e) Other 
Ifnormal worktime is fewer than 35 hours, why [is that 
so]? 
(a) I do not wish to work 35 hours 
or 
I wish to work 35 hour or more hours, but [I am 
unable to because] 
(b) Of bad business conditions 
(c) I cannot find work [for] 35 or more hours 
(d) Of [my] own or [my] family[’s] condition 
(e) Other 


Estimates of expanded unemployment rates. The details and 
results of calculating U4 through U-6 for Japan from 1994 to 
2000 for February are shown in tables 1, 2, and 3. The relative 
ratios of expanded unemployment rates to the officia! unem- 
ployment rate, U-3, also are given in these tables. 


(1) U-4 and U-5. Because of the problems just discussed 
concerning the classification of inactive jobseekers, it is not 
possible to determine the precise number of discouraged 
workers in Japan. Accordingly, the tables show the alterna- 
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tive unemployment measure U-4 as a range, depending on 
how discouraged workers are classified. 

If inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers, 
then the number of discouraged workers is an upper limit in 
which the range of discouraged workers is fully expanded. U-4 
and U-—5 also represent an upper limit. 

If inactive jobseekers are not classified as discouraged 
workers, then the number of discouraged workers is a lower 
limit that falls strictly within U.S. definitions and concepts. U-4 
related to the number of such workers also is a lower limit. 

If inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged work- 
ers, then U4 is higher than U-3 by 0.9 to 1.7 percentage 
points for both sexes during the 1994-2000 period. The in- 
crease in the number of male inactive jobseekers then contrib- 
utes significantly to the growth in the number of male dis- 
couraged workers. The ratio of U-4 to U-3 for women is | 
slightly higher than that for men. 

If inactive jobseekers are not classified as discouraged 
workers for both sexes, then the number of discouraged work- | 
ers increases from 1994 to 2000 in proportion to the increase | 
in U-3— particularly in 1999 and 2000, when U-3 rose rapidly. | 
U-4 also increases and is higher than U-3 by 0.3 to 0.7 per- | 
centage point during that period. The ratio of U-4 to U-3 for | 
women is clearly higher than that for men. 

With all inactive jobseekers classified as marginally at- 
tached workers, the number of marginally attached workers | 
might be slightly overestimated, because inactive jobseekers 
who applied for a job more than | year before the date of the 
survey and who did not search for a job during the subse- 
quent year would be included in the count of marginally at- 
tached workers. The estimate is then an upper limit for U—5, |] 
which in that case is higher than U-3 by 1.4 points for both 
sexes during the 1994—2000 period. (See U—5S/U-3 ratio in table 
1.) Also, the increase in the number of male inactive jobseekers 
contributes significantly to the growth in the number of male | 
marginally attached workers. Except for 1994, during the 1995—_ 
2000 period, the relative ratio of U—5 to U-3 for women was | 
slightly higher than that for men. H | 

Some labor economists might imagine that in Japan the |] 
number of females classified as marginally attached workers | 
is quite large because many women are homemakers and can- 
not work in spite of their desire to do so. The figures in the } 
tables, however, contradict these expectations. The number | | 
of women who desire work, but who are not seeking a job | 
because they are homemakers, is relatively large in Japan, but | 
most of these women are not currently available for work and 
have not engaged in jobseeking activities previously. This 
gap between intention and activity in Japanese women war- | 
rants further investigation. 


(2) U-6. At U-6, persons working part time for economic | 
reasons are added to U—S. For both sexes, the number of per- } 


sons working part time for economic reasons increased 
roughly in proportion to the increase in U—3 from 1994 to 
2000, except in 1996. The number was especially high in 1999 
and 2000, reflecting a concomitant increase in U-3. 

More than 60 percent of persons working part time for 
economic reasons are women, so there is a significant male- 
- female difference in the ratio of U- to U-3. Specifically, the 

ratio for women is much higher than that for men. 


~Comparison of United States and Japan 


_ The official U.S. unemployment rate U-—3, as well as the alter- 
native measures U4 through U-6, are shown in table 5 for 
the period 1994—2000.* All of the figures are annual averages. 
The ratios of the expanded unemployment rates to the official 
rate also are shown. 

For both sexes, as U-3 declined during the period, U-4 
through U-6 also declined. U—3 appears to exhibit no signifi- 
cant male-female difference. The ratio of U-4 to U-3 is almost 
the same for men as for women. There is, however, a signifi- 
cant male-female difference in the ratios of U-S to U-3 and 
U-6 to U-3, with the ratios for women clearly higher than 
those for men. These results imply that in the United States, 
the probability of falling into the category of “other margin- 


ally attached workers” or “persons working part time for eco- 
nomic reasons” is higher for women. Therefore, in the United 
States, the degree of underutilization of female labor re- 
sources may be said to be higher than that of male labor 
resources. 

The rates U—3 through U-—6 for the United States and 
Japan may be compared each year by using the data shown 
in tables 1, 3, 4, and 5. The comparison requires caution, 
however, because Japan’s yearly averaged figure is not avail- 
able and the unemployment rate is affected by economic fluc- 
tuations. Although no significant differences are found in 
the results for February and August in 1999 and 2000, it is still 
wise to take care when comparing rates. 

To eliminate the effects of economic fluctuations, each meas- 
ure U-3 through U-6 of both countries from 1994 to 2000 was 
averaged. The results are shown in table 6. Averaged ratios of 
U-4 through U-6 to U-3 also are shown. There are two cases 
for Japan’s discouraged workers: in one, inactive jobseekers are 
not Classified as discouraged workers; in the other, inactive 
jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers. 

Japan’s official unemployment rate is lower than U-3 for 
the United States, and Japan’s adjusted unemployment rate 
U-3 also is lower than U-3 for the United States for both 
sexes together, for men, and for women. Japan’s expanded 


U.S. alternative measures of unemployment and other forms of labor resource underutilization, U-3 through 


U-6, annual averages, 1994-2000 
[In percent] 
] T T 

Rate 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

Total 
CEO Bea beet cce eee eucteesturevea aos 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 
Ce ee ee 6.5 5.9 Sf 5.2 4.7 4.4 4.2 
J Sire or pa ale epee Sie nae hae at 7.4 6.7 6.5 5.9 5.4 5.0 4.8 
WG herent ee 10.9 | 10.1 9.7 8.9 8.0 7.4 7.0 
(Oe Oe Beceem tne cree eee 1.06 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.04 1.05 1.05 
MOUS se rcceeces cassava vecndoracs 12 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.19 1.20 
URGES tee ewer ereireeecce 1.78 1.80 1.79 1.80 1.79 eee 1.75 

Men 
(2h dale ae eens Ome 6.2 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.4 4.1 3.9 
[UZ tno tea a aN i 6.6 | 5.9 5.7 5.1 47 4.3 4A 
[ty Siay oe ARS Dee thee lise 6.6 6.3 If 52 4.8 4.7 
EG ieee eaten ent wcsa-cek waves 10.5 9.6 9.2 8.4 7.6 7.0 6.7 
EA eS eres ere cteos aca saseseeus's 1.06 1.06 1.06 1.05 1.06 1.05 1.05 
Se Uae enn nat eee 1.18 1.18 1.18 Talizs 1.18 1.18 1.19 
SWS pen. eee tee Sv ealeewactues 1.70 ier ASS egal leva eras 1.71 ileval 
Women 

Uo ee aii eee ee 6.0 5.6 5.4 5.0 4.6 4.3 4.1 
Ae eer en ae ae eat 6.3 5.9 5 oy 4.8 45 4.3 
ere ee ee eden eee 7.5 6.9 6.7 6.1 5.6 5.3 5.0 
EG eetriccctentesteasen sbeveretescvestss 11.3 10.6 10.2 9.4 ists) 7.9 7.4 
OAS ee eee ecccs cestscneds 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
WEB WES ese teceveesscssrterevat 1.25 ees 1.23 1.22 1.22 1.21 1.20 
WEG Wehr ee.srsrecesersccesectersees 1.88 1.88 1.88 1.87 1.85 1.82 1.80 
Source: Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of the Census. 
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Labor Resources in Japan and the U.S. 


atelel{-E-8 Unemployment rates and labor resource underutilization in the United States and Japan, 1994-2000 averages 


unemployment rate encompassing discouraged workers, U-4, 
is below the U.S. level for both sexes together and for men, 
even when inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged 
workers. However, Japan’s U-4 for women is higher than its 
counterpart in the United States when inactive jobseekers 
are classified as discouraged workers. The Japanese ratio of 
U-4 to U-3 is higher than the US. ratio for both sexes together, 
for men, and for women, even when inactive jobseekers are not 
classified as discouraged workers. 

All of these results indicate that even after asking respond- 
ents about their current availability for a job and their past 
job search activities, surveys find that the number of Japa- 
nese discouraged workers—especially women—is still rela- 
tively large. After taking discouraged workers into account, 
Japan’s underutilization of labor resources is still relatively 
high compared with that of the United States, especially for 
women. 

Japan’s expanded unemployment rate encompassing mar- 
ginally attached workers, U—S, is below the U.S. level for 
both sexes, for men, and for women. Japan’s relative ratio of 
U-—5S to U-3 is above the U.S. level for both sexes, for men, 
and for women. With marginally attached workers taken into 
account, the degree of Japan’s labor resource underutilization 
is also relatively high compared with the U.S. level. 

Japan’s expanded unemployment rate encompassing mar- 
ginally attached workers and persons working part time for 
economic reasons, U-6, is below the U.S. level for both sexes 
and for men. Japan’s U-6 for women is well above the U.S. 
level. 

Japan’s ratio of U—6 to U-3 is clearly higher than the U.S. 
level for both sexes. The ratio of U-6 to U-3 for men is ap- 
proximately the same as that for the United States. The ratio of 
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(annual for United States, February for Japan) | 
(In percent] 
Both sexes Men Women 
Rate T / 
United States Japan United States Japan United States Japan 
| T 
5.0 3.8 4.9 3.8 5.0 3.7 
5.0 3.5 4.9 3.1 5.0 3.9 
5:2 4.0 5.2 3.4 5.2 4.9 
Pe 4.7 Per 4.2 fue 5.4 
6.0 4.9 5.8 4.3 6.2 Si 
8.8 8.0 8.4 6.2 9.3 10.7 
1.05 Te 1.06 1.08 1.04 1.24 
os 1.36 ie 1.35 ier 1.38 
1.20 1.41 1.18 1.39 1.23 1.45 
2.31 1.71 1.98 1.86 2.72 
' Inactive jobseekers are classified as discouraged workers in Japan. Statistics, and Bureau of the Census; Japan—Special Survey of the 
? Inactive jobseekers are classified as marginally attached workers in Japan. Labor Force Survey,” Japanese Statistics Bureau. 
Source: United States—Current Population Survey, U.S. Bureau of Labor 


U_6 to U-3 for Japanese women is much higher than that of 
their U.S. counterparts. 

The results regarding U—6 indicate that the number of per- 
sons working part time for economic reasons is relatively 
large in Japan, even if we discount the factor that that num- 
ber is overestimated in comparison with estimates produced 
in accordance with U.S. concepts. Japanese women espe- 
cially have a higher tendency to work part time for economic 
reasons. 

When marginally attached workers and persons working part 
time for economic reasons are taken into account, Japan’s labor 
resource underutilization is seen to be relatively high compared 
with that the United States, especially as regards women. Large 
numbers of persons working part time for economic reasons 
contribute to the underutilization of labor resources. 

Through the foregoing investigations, it becomes clear that 
the changes in definitions and concepts of discouraged work- 
ers have a large impact on comparisons of unemployment rates 
in the two countries. Similarly, changes in the definitions and 
concepts of persons working part time for economic reasons 
also have a considerable impact on the comparisons. 

From the preceding analysis, it becomes evident as well that 
in Japan there exist gender-related differences in the 
underutilization of labor resources. Women are more 
underutilized than men, although less so when the 1994 cps 
revisions are taken into account. The analysis also suggests 
that Japan’s labor resources would be seen as more underutilized 
than U.S. labor resources if the official unemployment rates of 
both countries were the same. The degree of underutilization of 
labor resources as measured by U-4 depends on whether one 
places inactive jobseekers in the group of discouraged work- 
ers. However, it is clear that almost all the inactive jobseekers 


should be classified as other marginally attached workers 
at U-5. Nonetheless, more detailed information about inac- 
tive jobseekers has not been collected in Japan, and this paucity 
of information restricts investigations examining the country’s 
underutilization of labor resources. 

Another caveat is that persons on temporary leave (dis- 
cussed earlier in the section on layoffs), persons given little 
work to do, and temporary workers who do not expect their jobs 
to last are not included in this analysis of underutilization, 
because they did not fit into the foregoing framework. Indi- 
viduals in such situations also form a part of Japan’s under- 
utilization of labor resources, and they are discussed in the 
next section. 


Implications of the comparisons 


The differences in the labor market structures of Japan and the 
United States are reflected in the preceding findings. The expla- 
nation given by Sorrentino for these differences is basically 
valid, but we have to apply her ideas to current conditions, 
because labor market structures and the surrounding environ- 
ment have changed since the publication of her articles. 

In Japan, for many years large and medium-sized compa- 
nies have guaranteed the long-term employment of core em- 
ployees. Although most core employees are men, the number 
of female core employees has been increasing. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Law, enacted in 1985, has intensi- 
fied this trend. 

Most core employees begin working for their employers 
after graduating from college, and they have to leave at the 
mandatory retirement age. Many Japanese managers of large 
and medium-sized companies recognize that the long-term 
employment system has contributed much to the accumula- 
tion of human capital by developing firm-specific skills in core 
employees. These managers express their intention to main- 
tain the system in the future. 

Firms tend to hoard core workers during recessions in 
order to avoid losing firm-specific skills. Even middle-aged or 
elderly core employees who did not climb the career ladder 
can stay on at a firm without losing their jobs, because they 
are given pseudomanagement posts. This practice can be 
considered a form of underutilization. Core employees re- 
ceive a retirement allowance, and sometimes a corporate pen- 
sion, upon mandatory retirement. The longer the length of 
tenure, the greater is the award. 

It is often said that social institutions have complemented 
the long-term employment system, so the vested rights and 
benefits of core employees have been maintained. Japanese 
managers cannot dismiss core employees freely, because dis- 
missal at will is restricted by legislation. Certain specified 
conditions must be met to fulfill judicial precedents.” 

In Japan, retirement benefits are not portable, so the em- 


ployee cannot convey his or her rights upon quitting a job 
before mandatory retirement. Accordingly, worker mobility is 
greatly restricted. 

Many companies were forced to restructure this past dec- 
ade as Japan experienced some economic sluggishness. Past 
studies show that in severe recessions, if firms sustain defi- 
cits for more than two consecutive terms (usually 2 years), 
they cannot avoid reducing their staffs.*° Interestingly, re- 
gardless of the country’s social institutions, it is possible to 
reduce the number of core employees because the long-term 
employment system is based on an implicit contract between 
employer and employee. 

During recession, employers often use the early retire- 
ment system as a means of reducing their staffs. Paying extra 
severance pay induces some core employees to retire at an 
age younger than the mandatory retirement age. Older em- 
ployees frequently are forced or persuaded to accept the 
offer of early retirement. Restraint in hiring recent graduates 
also is an effective method of reducing the number of core 
employees, because older core employees have no choice 
but to retire under the mandatory retirement system. 

There is no hard evidence which proves that job security 
is declining in Japan, but some job losers who were core 
employees have contributed to the soaring official unem- 
ployment rate in Japan. At the same time, opportunities for 
youths to get a good job are scarce and limited to the time 
just after graduation from school. Reflecting this scarcity of 
opportunity, the number of unemployed youths soared dur- 
ing the decade.”° 

Note that core employees protected by the long-term em- 
ployment system are only about one-fourth of total employ- 
ment in Japan.’’ In most Japanese small companies, the long- 
term employment system has not been adopted, although 
some such companies have tried to adopt it, modeling its use 
on that in large-sized companies. In general, the level of an 
employee’s skills in a firm depends on the employee’s tenure 
with the firm. Because labor mobility between small companies 
has been relatively high in Japan, employees have not formed 
enough firm-specific skills. Many who worked for small compa- 
nies lost their jobs as a result of restructuring or the business 
folding. Male non-white-collar workers and female clerks work- 
ing for small companies are prone to lose their jobs during reces- 
sions. They cannot find new jobs easily, because they lack the 
requisite skills. These job losers have contributed much to the 
soaring official unemployment rate. 

A recent survey supplementary to the Regular Survey in- 
vestigated the situation of unemployed persons who lost 
their jobs. The survey revealed that persons older than 45 
years, persons who had been in unskilled jobs, and persons 
who worked for small firms account for a large portion of job 
losers.” 

In Japan, the situation of discouraged workers and 
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those classified as “other marginally attached workers” 
has not yet been surveyed. Thus, the reason they fell into 
those categories is not clear, and any explanation thereof is 
speculative. 

As mentioned earlier, in Japan it is possible, but not easy, 
to reduce the number of core employees of large and me- 
dium-sized companies. Reducing the nuinber of nonregular 
workers, such as part-time workers, temporary workers who 
do not expect their jobs to last (also called “dispatched work- 
ers”), and seasonal workers, is the major method by means of 
which Japan’s large and medium-sized companies reduce 
their staffs during recessions. Because women account for 
the major portion of part-time workers and dispatched work- 
ers, and because most of them also are engaged in house- 
work, during recessions they might become discouraged 
workers or “other marginally attached workers,” bypassing a 
categorization of “unemployed” altogether. 

Also as mentioned earlier, in Japan there are male discour- 
aged workers, although their number is relatively small. The 
number of male part-time workers and dispatched workers 
has increased recently. Possibly, many are often seasonally 
employed as factory workers or construction workers. Some 
work away from their hometowns in major cities during the 
winter. They might come back to their hometowns and be- 
come discouraged or marginally attached to the labor market 
when they lose their jobs. 

Finally, also worthy of mention is the increase in the num- 
ber of persons working part time for economic reasons dur- 
ing recession. The reason they fall into such a category is 
not clear, and, again, whatever explanation is tendered is 
speculative. In that vein, employers can reduce working 
hours as a method of coping with recession. In fact, it is 
easier for employers to reduce employees’ working hours 
than to reduce the number of workers. Doing so, however, 
would increase the number of persons working part time for 
economic reasons during recession. 

In Japan, part-time workers are officially defined as work- 
ers who work fewer than 35 hours a week. However, many, 
who also are called contingent workers in the United States, 
work more than 35 hours a week. These individuals are not 
core employees and are hired under short-term contracts. 
Women account for the major portion of this type of part- 
time worker. Such workers might become part-time workers for 
economic reasons during recession. If so, employers’ strate- 
gies accelerate this trend, because, to reduce costs, employ- 
ers increase the composition of part-time workers and dis- 
patched workers in their employ, instead of decreasing the 
number of full-time workers. 

During the Japanese recession of the past decade, many 
core regular jobs were abolished. By contrast, many 
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nonregular jobs were created. Part-time workers replaced core 
workers through attrition. Obviously, this kind of job cre- 
ation does not guarantee any improvement in the economic 
welfare of part-time workers. 

In accordance with a phenomenon known as the “added- 
worker effect,” Japanese women who usually are engaged in 
housework tend to enter the labor market during recession 
because their husbands’ wages are reduced. However, most 
of them cannot find full-time or part-time jobs that satisfy 
their desired conditions, so they have to engage in part-time 
jobs with undesirable working conditions. Some are unable 
to find a job at all and give up searching. These women might 
become discouraged or might be classified as “other margin- 
ally attached workers” without being engaged in part-time 
work. 

Also noteworthy in Japan is the fact that some men work 
part time for economic reasons. There are several possible 
explanations for their doing so. 

Male heads of household who lost their jobs as a result of 
restructuring or their companies folding are forced to engage 
in stopgap jobs if they cannot find full-time work after their 
unemployment insurance benefits run out. Therefore, they 
become part-time workers for economic reasons. 

Some persons who were core workers for large and me- 
dium-sized companies have to work after their mandatory 
retirement because they have to pay back housing loans and 
because they may have to wait until they reach an older age 
to receive their full pensions. Full-time opportunities for them 
are scarce, and they tend to become nonregular workers, such 
as part-time workers or consultants. 

Unemployed men and women who worked for small com- 
panies likely are hard pressed to find new jobs because of 
both their age and outdated skills, so they may find them- 
selves forced to engage in part-time work. It is also difficult 
for recent graduates to find full-time jobs during a recession, 
because of restrictions on hiring by employers. Some are 
accordingly forced to work part time, contrary to what they 


In order for a country to utilize labor resources more effi- 
ciently, its market mechanisms must work more effectively. 
That, however, requires some reformation of the labor mar- 
ket, such as promoting the learning of skills, creating jobs, 
and reducing job search costs. In Japan, data concerning job 
turnover and labor turnover are scarce, and as a result, the 
relationship between restructuring and unemployment is not 
clear. The paucity of data restricts research into how a worker 
becomes unemployed. More detailed investigations on the 
activities of the labor force are necessary to implement more 
effective improvements, as is more detailed research into the 
activities related to labor slack. O 
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' U.S. business cycle expansions and contractions are reported by 
the Business Cycle Dating Committee of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. : 


> In Japan, stock prices and land prices appreciated greatly during 
the late 1980s and the beginning of the 1990s. For example, the Nikkei 
Stock Average 225 reported by Nihon Keizai Shimbun, Inc., recorded 
12,556 yen in 1985 and 38,915 yen, its highest value ever, at the end 
of 1989. Similarly, the Urban Land Price Index reported by the Japan 
Real Estate Institute (1990 = 100) recorded 61.7 in March 1985 for 
nationwide commercial areas and 111.7, its highest value ever, in Sep- 
tember 1991. The growth rates of both of these indexes exceeded the 
growth rate of nominal cpp. However, prices have fallen in the 1990s: 
the Nikkei Stock Average 225 was down to 17,160 yen in 2000, and the 
Urban Land Price Index also was down, to 51.6 in March 2001. 


* Japan’s business cycle expansions and contractions are determined 
by the Working Group of Indices of Business Conditions of the Japa- 
nese Government Cabinet Office. 


* In Japan, “restructuring,” as applied to private companies, usually 
means “reducing the number of employees without reforming the firm’s 
management system.” 


> A number of economists use the term “lifetime employment” or 
“lifetime commitment” instead of “long-term employment.” Strictly 
speaking, “lifetime” is incorrect, because firms do not guarantee em- 
ployment for the entire lifetime of a worker. 


© The cps is conducted jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Bureau of the Census. 


7 For detailed information on the cps revisions, see Sharon R. 
Cohany, Anne E. Polivka, and Jennifer M. Rothgeb, “Revisions in the 
Current Population Survey Effective January 1994,” Employment and 
Earnings, January 1994, pp. 13-35. 


8 The Statistics Bureau was under the Management and Coordina- 
tion Agency of the Prime Minister’s Office until the beginning of 2001. 
The change is a result of the reorganization of ministries in the Japa- 
nese Government. 


° The Special Survey was conducted in March until 1983 and in 
February from 1983 to 1998. Since 1999, it has been conducted semi- 
annually, in February and August, reflecting the seriousness of employ- 
ment conditions in Japan. 


10 The August results are not reported in this article, but are avail- 
able, together with background data, upon request. 


1 Sorrentino pointed out the importance of this observation, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “Japan’s low unemployment: an in-depth analy- 
sis,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1984, pp. 18-27. 


'2 The concept of “alternative unemployment rates” was proposed 
by Julius Shiskin, who pointed out that it was not appropriate to apply 
the official unemployment rate to every policy objective. (See Julius 
Shiskin, “Employment and unemployment: the doughnut or the hole?” 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1976, pp. 3-10.) 


13 The new measures are explained in John E. Bregger and Steven E. 
Haugen, “sis introduces new range of alternative unemployment meas- 
ures,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. 


'* In its report on the cps, the Levitan Commission criticized the 
definition of discouraged workers and recommended revisions thereto. 
See Robert L. Stein, “National Commission recommends changes in 
labor force statistics,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1980, pp. 11-21. 


'S Paul O. Flaim, “Discouraged workers and changes in unemploy- 
ment,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1973, pp. 8-16, established a 
fairly strong cyclical sensitivity in the number of discouraged workers. 
Given his result, one might conclude that discouraged workers have 
strong links to the job market and that they test the market periodi- 
cally and are ready to jump back into it if they believe that jobs are 
available. However, Flaim also found that more than half of discour- 
aged workers had not looked for work in more than | year and that the 
majority seldom test the job market. He concluded that only some 
discouraged workers returned to work or resumed searching for a job. 
(See Paul O. Flaim, “Discouraged workers: how strong are their links to 
the job market?” Monthly Labor Review, August 1984, pp. 8-11.) 


‘© Cohany, Polivka, and Rothgeb used the former and current defi- 
nitions of “discouraged workers,” cps data, and the cps parallel survey 
and found that the estimated number of discouraged workers was re- 
duced to about two-fifths the former count by the revision. They con- 
cluded that requiring jobseeking activity within the previous year con- 
tributed to a substantial lowering of the estimate of the number of 
discouraged workers. (See Cohany, Polivka, and Rothgeb, “Revisions in 
the Current Population Survey.”) Monica D. Castillo, “Persons outside 
the labor force who want a job,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1998, pp. 
34—42, pointed out that in the United States, only 45 percent of per- 
sons classified as discouraged workers in 1994 had become a part of the 
labor force in 1995, but the labor force attachment of discouraged 
workers had become stronger than before. 


" See Cohany, Polivka, and Rothgeb, “Revisions in the Current 
Population Survey.” 


'8 The Ministry of Labor in Japan (which became the Ministry of 
Health, Labor and Welfare in 2001) employed this method in order to 
compare the official unemployment rates in the United States and 
Japan in 1999. See “White Paper on Labor” (Tokyo, Ministry of 
Labor, 1999), in Japanese; English summary available on the Internet 
at http://www.jil.go.jp/bulletin/summary/index.htm. 


'? According to International Labor Office recommendations, per- 
sons who are laid off, but who have a weak attachment to the labor 
force (as in the United States), should be counted as unemployed, 
whereas those who are laid off, but who have a strong attachment to 
the labor force (as in Japan), should be enumerated as employed. (See 
“Resolution concerning statistics of the economically active popula- 
tion, employment, unemployment and underemployment, adopted 
by the Thirteenth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
(October 1982),” on the Internet at http://www.ilo.org/public/ 
english/bureau/stat/res/ecacpop/htm.) 


20 See Constance Sorrentino, “International unemployment rates: 
how comparable are they?” Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3- 
20. 


*1 According to the U.S. definitions, unpaid family workers who 
work fewer than 15 hours per week are outside the labor force. Al- 
though, in Japan, the category of “family workers” might include some 
paid family workers, all family workers who worked fewer than 15 
hours per week are subtracted from the labor force in this adjustment. 


22 The number of members in the Self-Defense Forces can be ob- 
tained from the “Defense White Paper,” published annually by the 
Defense Agency. In the Regular Survey, Self-Defense Forces members 
who reside in an official residence provided by the Defense Agency are 
included in the labor force, but in the Special Survey, they are not. In 
order to determine civilian unemployment rates, the number of mem- 
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bers of the Self-Defense Forces must be subtracted from the labor 
force. However, in the Special Survey, Self-Defense Forces members 
who reside in private housing might be included in the labor force. In 
consultations with the Statistics Bureau of Japan, Sorrentino learned 
that half of the members of the Self-Defense Forces reside in pri- 
vate housing. (See Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment indicators, 1983-93,” Monthly Labor Review, August 
1995, pp. 31-50.) 


23 U.S. data are from the BLs website, htip://www.bls.gov/ 
webapps/legacy/cpsatab8.htm, which gives historical data on these 
measures. The most recent data are found at http://www.bls.gov/ 
news.release/empsit.t08.htm. Data on the number of persons 
working part time for economic reasons, by sex, are not available at 
the website, so information was provided directly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


*4 In Japan, managers can legally dismiss employees with prior 
notice, but judicial precedents require objective and rational reasons 
that satisfy the following conditions: (1) the dismissal must be shown 
to be necessary; (2) efforts must have been undertaken to avoid 
dismissal; (3) the selection of those dismissed must have been carried 
out on a rational basis; and (4) the dismissal procedure must have been 
“appropriate.” 


>> See, for example, Kazuo Koike, Shigoto no Keizaigaku (To- 


Apprenpix: Sorrentino’s studies 


kyo, Toyo Keizai Shinposya), 1991; and T. Suruga, “Nihon Kigyo no 
Koyo Tyosei,” in T. Suruga and H. Chuma, Koyo Kanko no Henka to 
Zyosei Rodo (Tokyo, Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai, 1997). 


26 James Brooke, “Young People Feel a Chill in Japan’s Hiring 
Season,” The New York Times, Apr. 1, 2002, p. A3. 


” According to the Regular Survey conducted in 2000 in Japan, 
there were 31,970,000 men employed in the nonagricultural sector. 
Out of that number, only 8,430,000 were working in companies em- 
ploying 500 or more workers. (The figures include part-time workers.) 


28 A survey conducted in August and October 1998 by the Statistics 
Bureau of Japan supports this idea. The survey was a supplement to the 
Labor Force Survey and examined the job search activities of unem- 
ployed persons who lost or left their jobs in the previous year. The 
survey revealed that among 1,840,000 unemployed persons, 1,050,000 
were men and 790,000 women. Also, 

1. of persons older than 45 years, 490,000 men and 230,000 
women lost or left their jobs; 

2. of persons who were engaged in jobs that did not require skilled 
labor, 703,000 male non-white-collar workers, 240,000 female clerks, 
and 230,000 female non-white-collar workers lost or left their jobs; 
and 

3. of persons who worked for small firms with fewer than 100 
employees, 600,000 men and 430,000 women lost or left their jobs. 


This appendix briefly examines some of the work of Constance 
Sorrentino, an economist at the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Sorrentino 
has published many studies comparing international unemployment 
rates.’ Her studies are representative of the field, and her results are 
accepted widely. Her studies on Japan are based on the former defi- 
nitions and concepts of the cps; she has not published any interna- 
tional studies based on the 1994 U.S. definitions. 

In her 1983 article, Sorrentino compared the official unemploy- 
ment rates, known as U—5 at the time, of the United States and Japan 
from 1977 through 1980, using annual average data from the cps and 
using the March Japanese Special Survey. She also compared alterna- 
tive unemployment rates U-6 and U-7 in both countries. 

Sorrentino pointed out that Japan’s official unemployment rate 
was underestimated slightly, but was still far below the U.S. official 
unemployment rate, even after the adjustment to U.S. definitions 
and concepts. She also pointed out that there was a noticeable differ- 
ence in the adjusted unemployment rates for men and women in 
Japan. This difference indicated that Japan’s official unemployment 
rate was overstated for men and understated for women. Sorrentino 
proposed that the reason for the difference was that, in Japan, men 
account for most inactive jobseekers who are reported as unem- 
ployed, while women account for the majority of jobseekers who are 
not in the labor force. 

Sorrentino also demonstrated that broadening the concept of un- 
employment to account for persons working part time for economic 
reasons (U—6) did not reduce the difference between the United 
States and Japan, but that further broadening the concept to include 
discouraged workers (U—7) made the unemployment rates of the two 
countries converge. This means that Japan had larger proportionate 
increases in unemployment, as measured by U-—7. 

In interpreting these results, Sorrentino cautioned that, because 
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March is a special month in Japan, Japanese firms traditionally take 
on new workers on April 1, and new graduates are prepared to enter 
the labor market on that date. 

Sorrentino updated her results several times. In 1987, she ana- 
lyzed data from the cps and data from the Special Survey conducted 
each February from 1984 through 1986. In 1989, the data she ana- 
lyzed were from the cps and from the Special Survey conducted each 
February from 1984 through 1988. Together with Elder, in 1993 she 
analyzed data from the cps and from the Special Survey conducted 
each February from 1984 through 1992. All of these studies con- 
firmed her initial findings and, using the February data for Japan, left 
her conclusions basically unchanged. 

In 1993, Sorrentino compared the alternative unemployment rates 
U-—I1 through U—7 of nine developed countries, including Japan. (Ex- 
hibit A-1 gives the definitions of the seven rates.) Using data from 
February 1990 for Japan and 1989 for the other countries, she 
pointed out that Japan’s adjusted official unemployment rate U—S5 
was still the second lowest among the countries studied. She also 
demonstrated that Japan’s expanded unemployment rate U—7, en- 
compassing persons working part time for economic reasons and 
discouraged workers, was double the U-S5 rate for men and quad- 
ruple U—5S for women. 

In 1995, Sorrentino compared alternative unemployment rates 
U-1 through U—7 for 10 developed countries, including Japan, 
from 1983 to 1993. She expanded the length of the period studied 
because measures such as U-1 through U-7 have a large cyclical 
component and international relationships might change, depend- 
ing on the phase of the business cycle in each country. The results 
reinforced her 1993 findings. 

Sorrentino gave an explanation for Japan’s higher relative ratio of 
U-7 to U—5: under the country’s long-term employment system, 


| Exhibit A-1. Alternative unemployment rates, U1 through U7 


Rate Definition 


Rate Definition 


U-1 | Long-duration unemployment rate: 
Persons unemployed 15 or more weeks 
+ civilian labor force 


U— | Job loser rate: 
| Job losers + civilian labor force 


U-3 Adult unemployment rate: 
| Unemployed persons aged 25 years and 
older + civilian labor force aged 25 years and older 


U4 | Unemployment rate for full-time workers: 
Unemployed persons seeking full-time jobs 
+ full-time labor force 


U-5_| Official unemployment rate: 
Total unemployed persons + civilian labor 
force 


U-6 | Rate encompassing persons working part 
time for economic reasons: 
Full-time jobseekers + 4 x part-time 
jobseekers + 4 x persons working part 
time for economic reasons + civilian 
labor force — '4 x part-time labor force 


U-7 | Rate adding discouraged workers: 
U_4 plus discouraged workers in the numerator 
and denominator 


SOURCES: 


October 1995, pp. 19-26. 


eee 


core workers employed by large and medium-sized companies are 
mostly male and regular full-time workers shielded from unemploy- 
ment through employment adjustments, while part-time workers 
are mostly female or older workers. Such part-time workers tend to 
exit the labor market and leave the labor force without falling into a 
categorization of “unemployed.” 

Sorrentino maintained that a substantial part of Japan’s labor 
underutilization was attributable to discouraged workers and other 
individuals who withdrew from the labor force and that these forms 
of labor slack did not show up in the country’s official unemploy- 
ment rate. She concluded that Japan’s labor market was unique in its 


Footnote to the appendix 


Constance Sorrentino, “International comparisons of unemployment indicators,” Monthly Labor Review, March 1993, pp. 3- 
24; and John E. Bregger and Steven E. Haugen, “sis introduces new range of alternative unemployment measures,” Monthly Labor Review, 


institutions and attitudes and that its structure was quite different 
from that of the United States. 

One important fact relevant to Sorrentino’s conclusions is that 
the magnitude of the male-female difference in the adjusted official 
unemployment rates had declined since 1984. The reduction in the 
number of jobseekers not in the labor force contributed to the reduc- 
tion in the male-female difference. The number of such jobseekers in 
1984 was one-third that in 1980. The Special Survey was conducted 
in March in 1980 and February in 1984. The number of jobseekers 
not in the labor force was relatively small in February, especially 
among women. 


' See, for example, her Monthly Labor Review articles, “Japan’s 
low unemployment: an in-depth analysis,” March 1984, pp. 18-27; 
“Japanese unemployment: BLS updates its analysis,” June 1987, pp. 
47-53; “Adjusted Japanese unemployment rate remains below 3 per- 
cent in 1987-88,” June 1989, pp. 36-38; “International compari- 


sons of unemployment indicators,’ March 1993, pp. 3-24; “Interna- 
tional unemployment indicators, 1983-93,” August 1995, pp. 31— 
50; and, together with S. Elder, “Japan’s low unemployment: a BLS 
update and revision,” October 1993, pp. 56-63. 
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Weekly Work Grid 


Measuring the complexity of hours 
at work: the weekly work grid 


A new 'workweek grid' that allows researchers to pinpoint 
actual time at work, finds less than a third of French 
workers describe a regular 9- to-5 schedule; it also may 
account for the persistent discrepency between standard 
workweek estimate questions and more detailed methods 
of measuring the length of one's workweek 


ccurate measures of time spent at work 
A are becoming more crucial in the informa- 

tion societies of the 21* century. Varia- 
tions in the number of hours that individuals 
spend working provide important evidence in 
comparisons of the quality of employment across 
occupations, countries, and time. 

Thus, considerable academic and policy de- 
bate has centered on whether American workers, 
or workers in other countries are working more 
hours than workers did in the past.' Similar con- 
troversies have arisen about how work hours gen- 
erate differential time pressures on women, ver- 
sus men. Precise measures of work hours are also 
an important factor in determining worker pro- 
ductivity levels and trends—as in a recent study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, which indicates that pro- 
ductivity measures constructed from surveys of 
employees showed similar growth rates to those 
constructed from employees’ records.” 

In various countries, and for many decades, 
government and other surveys have routinely 
asked workers simply to estimate how many 
hours they work either “per week,” last week,” or 
in a “typical week.” Questions have arisen about 
the utility and interpretation of survey work-hour 
data using these standard work-hour estimate 
questions. Included in such discussions are con- 
cerns about how to handle paid breaks, meal- 
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times, and the commute to work—as well as how | 
many hours the worker has to be at work (even if 
some of it is idle time), and other ways that “time 
spent at work” differs from “actual time spent 
working, or “expected time working.” 

In the United States, it appears that survey 
respondents answer these standard questions in 
less than 10 seconds—either due to the per- 
ceived similarity of their work hours from day-to- 
day or week-to-week, because of implied work | 
arrangements with employers, or because work- 
ers provide answers in rough standardized hours 
based on societal or industry norms, like the 40- 
hour or 35-hour workweek.’ Significant and con- _ 
sistent disparities have been found between _ 
these workweek estimates and the figures derived — 
from comprehensive reports of work in worker | 
“time-diaries” that detail all of their work during a _ 
typical day. These results have been replicated — 
using data from nine other countries in which | 
time-diary data were available to compare directly _ 
with work estimates.‘ (The estimate-diary dis- _ 
crepancy is graphically illustrated in chart 1.) | 
Moreover, there is evidence that the gap between 
estimates and diary work hours have been in- 
creasing since the 1960s.° 

Part of the reason for this gap may be the in- | 
creased proportions of workers in the service sec- 
tor of the economy, in which job requirements | 
focus on nonstandardized tasks to be accom- | 


Chart 1. | Values of the difference between estimated and diary work for men and women, 1985 data 
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plished rather than precise numbers of hours worked. This is 
a factor that is extremely important in gauging worker perfor- 
mance in traditional manufacturing and other factory jobs. As 
the time clock becomes a less applicable measure of work 
accomplished, however, workers’ ability to estimate their work 
hours might become a more challenging task. Added to this 
can be the increased variation in daily hours required in an 
increasingly globalized economy and the shorter job tenure 
for workers as they transfer more frequently from job to job, or 
work fewer routine hours per week. In brief, there is reason to 
suggest that work schedules are becoming more complex in 
today’s changing economy, and that may make it more diffi- 
cult to estimate actual work hours accurately.° 

Working for pay is not the only daily activity subject to 
measurement discrepancies using the estimate approach. 
Both M. Marini and B. Shelton and J. Press and E. Townsley 
have found even more inaccurate respondent reporting when 
survey respondents estimated the hours spent doing house- 
work.’ In contrast to the 10-percent to 15-percent overesti- 
mates of time spent at work in relation to the diary, both sets 
of authors have found that the housework estimate task was 
overestimated by up to 50 percent—even when respondents 
were asked to estimate times doing specific housework tasks 
(for example, how long it takes to cook or do laundry) rather 
than the accumulated general hours doing housework over- 
all. Far greater overestimation occurs when respondents are 
asked to estimate the time they spend doing volunteer work. 
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Thus, in societies in which work hours and job tenure 
seem to become more variable than previously, there is a 
need for more appropriately designed and more detailed sur- 
vey instruments; methods that would help workers partici- 
pating in employment surveys to recall their work hours more 
systematically and accurately. Current workweek estimate 
questions implicitly assume that survey respondents are able 
to add up accurately the hours they spend on each of the 7 
days of the week in order to provide accurate estimates of 
their workweek. The 3 to 10 seconds that most respondents 
take to answer such questions suggest that: 


¢ Few workers take the effort and time to recollect each 
day’s activity across the previous week—that is, to sum up 
their weekly hours in order to provide a complete, thought- 
ful, and accurate estimate 

* Worker respondents resort to “satisficing” techniques 
to provide these weekly estimates, such as relying on gen- 
eral societal/organization norms or informal agreements with 
their employers about what work time is expected 


These shortcuts would not represent unusual strategies 
for survey respondents. Indeed, J. Krosnick has developed a 
general model of respondent satisficing to explain many of 
the disparate findings in the voluminous literature on the 
sources of problems that arise when survey respondents en- 
counter and attempt to navigate through the broad mixture of 
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questions that arise in the survey context.* 


Problems with time estimates 


The various steps survey respondents take in answering the 
standard time-estimate questions may cause various prob- 
lems in producing accurate estimates. Asking someone, “How 
many hours do you work?” implicitly assumes that each re- 
spondent: 


¢ Interprets “work” the same way 

* Separates work as the most important activity (the pri- 
mary activity) from other activities that are taking place simul- 
taneously, but are ancillary or less important than other ac- 
tivities (secondary activities), such as socializing or attend- 
ing to the media, while doing housework 

¢ Undertakes a searching of memory for all episodes of 
work for each “yesterday” over the prior week 

¢ Is able to properly add up all the episode lengths 
across the 7 yesterdays compromising the last week 

¢ Feels comfortable describing this duration to an inter- 
viewer when it may not be a typical day or week 

¢ Avoids reverting to social norms, stereotypes, or im- 
ages of themselves about how much a “normal” person or 
“good worker’ ought to work, like the normal 40-hour work- 
week 


Any of these obstacles may be problematic in obtaining com- 
pletely accurate responses regarding time use. This is par- 
ticularly true in the survey context, in which respondents are 
expected to provide on-the-spot answers in a few seconds. 
What seems at first to be a simple estimate task turns out to 
involve several steps that are quite difficult to perform, even 
for a respondent with regular and clear work hours and a 
repetitive daily routine. 

One consequence is that, when asked to provide daily and 
weekly estimates of a full range of daily activities, survey 
respondents give estimates that add up to considerably more 
than the 168 hours of time each person has available each 
week. In the studies of L. Verbrugge and D. Gruber-Baldine, 
average estimated weekly time across a comprehensive spec- 
trum of behaviors totaled 187 hours, even though their list of 
activities did not include activities such as attending reli- 
gious services, shopping for durable goods or professional 
services, and participating in adult education.® In another 
national survey, Hawes and others estimated weekly activi- 
ties that averaged more than 230 hours; and, in total time- 
estimate studies of college students, the totals often exceeded 
more than 250 hours per week.'® Thus, the survey estimate 
approach seems to have a built-in bias toward over-report- 
ing, particularly for more socially desirable activities such as 
working or volunteering. 
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Basically, time-estimate questions yield the same types of | 
problems that arise from expecting respondents to answer 
any “simple” question put to them. Survey research practice | 
customarily involves accepting answers from respondents 
on almost any type of question. Often, these answers pro- | 
vide quite misleading results, as in the case of the survey | 
question—“Where do you get most of your news informa- } 
tion?” Although most respondents answer, “television,” more | 
detailed studies of actual information acquisition find televi- | 
sion viewers turned out to be /ess likely than users of other 
media to have received news information from television." | 
This “simple” estimate question, then, asks for multiple and 
complex information and judgments (such as comparing news | 
information across media or summing work hours across 7 | 
days) that seems largely beyond the ability of most survey | 
respondents to recall accurately in the manner expected. 

Because of these difficulties, time-diary studies take a ““mi- 
cro-behavioral” approach to such questions, breaking each © 
part of the question into easier and more answerable compo- 
nents of that micro-level behavior. Rather than ask about a | 
vague or lengthy reference period, such as an “average” 
week, a “typical” day, or even “last week,” respondents are 
asked to provide a step-by-step account of all their activities © 
“vesterday;” the complete day freshest in their memory. 

As an example, the popular survey question, “How many | 
hours of tv do you watch on an average day?” (used in sur- 
veys by the Roper Organization, the General Social Survey 
among other survey firms) has consistently generated an av- 
erage estimate of about 3 hours a day. However, when one 
study also asked these same respondents, “How many hours — 
of TV did you watch yesterday?” and included all days of the 
week, the average was closer to 2.5 hours for that “average | 
day.”! One possible reason for this response discrepancy in 
the two questions was that more respondents reported zero 
hours “yesterday” than on an average day, indicating that 
these respondents translated the “average day” question 
frame of reference into “the average day that you watch TV.” | 
The “average” day thus becomes one in which television is 
viewed and not the occasional day when none was seen. 
These subtle respondent behaviors subvert the ability of re- 
searchers to provide accurate estimates. 


Improving the workweek measures 


To overcome problems with the work estimate question by | 
making the respondent’s task more micro-behavioral and thus _ 
more manageable (and by addressing concerns about respon- . 
dent satisficing),’> a Eurostat committee studying time use in | 
general developed a “workweek grid” that implicitly met the | 
following criteria to improve the workweek measure: | 


* Broke the reporting task into a more manageable and com- | 


| Exhibit 1. | Replica of Eurostat work grid 


Week. . 
Schedule 


When and for how long are you working? 

Please mark this in the grid below, starting with the 
first diary day and seven days ahead. (You will find 
the date of the day on the cover of the first diary.) 


By work we mean gainful employment, first and second job 
(if any) self-employment and help in a business/farm which 
belongs to a family member. Also, include work brought home 


Don't mark unpaid breaks (e.g. lunch breaks) and commuting. 


Day of first diary day Person No. 


Please have a look at the example below before you start 


Day Month 


Did not work this week fio 
bog 


Morning 


Oo eh ee rn 


Morning 


ee 
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prehensible “per day” basis, rather than asking respondents 
to recall events over the entire 168 hours of the week 

¢ Focused on each specific day over a particular 7-day period 

¢ Asked respondents to record only the time each work- 
day began and ended (rather than asking them to make the 
(usual p.m. minus a.m. subtraction) time calculation themselves 

¢ Provided room on the survey to isolate lunch breaks 
and other episodes of nonwork during the day 

¢ Used graphic reporting forms to allow visual ease of 
reporting to improve respondent comprehension of the re- 
porting task required 


Exhibit 1 shows a general work grid, based on recommen- 
dations from the Eurostat time-use committee. The work grid 
can be used to address these criteria in the following ways. 
First, respondents are shown an overview of the week and 
then asked to report their workweek in that 168-hour daily 
context. They are only required to report beginning and end- 
ing times at work each day (thus removing any respondent 
ambiguity about including commuting hours as part of work), 
with explicit provision of instructions to exclude lunch and 
other work breaks. 

In the French study, respondents received a slightly modi- 
fied work grid prior to the survey week, so they could fill it out 
for each day of the following week, and mail back the com- 
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Midday Afternoon Evening 


Afternoon Evening 


Ot Gace eer 


2 


Midday 


pleted forms in a self-addressed envelope at the end of the 
week. The first day of reporting was for the interviewer to visit 
the respondent. Each of the 7 reporting days had quarter- 
hour segments in cumulative “military time,” from 0 (midnight) 
through 12 (noon) through 24 (the next midnight). Respon- 
dents were asked to mail the survey back to the firm, along 
with the surveys from each working member of the house- 
hold. Each worker in the household, then, was expected to 
keep an exact account of work hours for each day. (Note in 
exhibit 1, the instructions explicitly inform respondents that 
they are not to include meals, breaks, or commute times as 
part of work, and the example line at the bottom of exhibit | 
shows a work day that is divided into two segments. That 
respondents understood this need to break up workdays is 
evidenced in the complex patterns found in the b and c por- 
tions of exhibit 2.) French respondents also were asked 
whether the week in question was a normal workweek, was it 
devoted to meetings, or was it otherwise irregular. 


Eurostat and the week grid. The idea of incorporating a 
workweek grid in time-use surveys originated from a Eurostat 
meeting of the Unit on Employment of the European Commu- 
nity Commission (Group V) in 1994. These researchers, in pre- 
paring and coordinating the European Time Use Surveys 
(eTus) planned to begin in most European countries in 1999, 
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were interested in measuring patterns of weekly working hours 
as well as amounts. The weekly grid was created in coopera- 
tion with Statistics Sweden and pretested in Sweden and Italy 
in 1995. After a successful pretest, the weekly grid was in- 
cluded in the pilot surveys of several European countries dur- 
ing the 1996-97 period. Employed respondents started the 
grid on the first (diary) day and estimated their work hours for 
the prior 6 days. A total of 1,604 persons (aged 15 and older) 
filled a weekly grid and at least one comparable 1-day com- 
plete time diary. After the pilot survey, certain countries, such 
as France and Finland, decided to include the weekly grid in 
their diary survey. For this analysis, the French 1998-99 na- 
tional data represent the first Eurostat diary study available. 


The 1998-99 French time-use survey. The French time-use 
survey, conducted between February 1998 and February 1999, 
was originally designed to include 20,000 individuals aged 15 
and older in its sample. If any employed person lived in the 
household, the interviewer presented the workweek grid 
schedule and provided oral instructions about excluding 
lunch, work breaks, and commuting time from work time and 
including work brought home, self-employment, and help in 
family business. The respondents were asked to fill in the 
work grid, first for the interview day, and then asked to 
complete each day for 6 subsequent days. Respondents then 
mailed the grid back via pre-paid postage to the National 
Statistical Institute (Institut National de la Statistique et des 
Etudes Economique, or INSEE ) 7 days later. This process 
relied less upon the respondents’ recollection than did the 
Eurostat retrospective grid. Among those employed persons 
who completed a 1-day diary and who were reminded by 
telephone to do so, 79 percent (or about 60 percent of the 
original sample) returned the week grid to the National 
Statistical Institute. The estimate workweeks of those who 
responded differed little from those who did not. 

The numbers of responses to the 1-day diary and to the 
workweek grid appear in table 1. 


Results 


Overall averages. Comparisons of three measures of hours 
per week—diary, work grid, and estimate—indicate that the 
largest average was from the estimate (39.4 hours), the lowest 
for the diary (35.8 hours), with the work grid in between (37.1 
hours). (See table 2.) Thus, the grid and diary figures are within 
1.3 hours of each other, but the grid is 2.3 hours lower than the 
estimate and the diary is 3.6 hours lower. This provides 
independent evidence that simple workweek estimate 
questions provide overestimates, here, more like 6 percent, 
versus about 10 percent in relation to the diary. 

The next 4 rows in table 2 show the grid and diary figures 
relative to the estimate figures for full-time, versus part-time 
workers, and for men, versus women. On the one hand, the 
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| Table 1. Final sample disposition for French Diary Survey, 
1998-99 


Work week grid 
Total Grid No grid 
STOtall Soe-Asecvcesesc tae -teecessereere toner 20,370 6,357 13,613 
NomneSpondent!22eses vesccnscescerereearee 5,286 dec 5,286 
Employed respondent ............:0++ 8,023 6,357 1,666 
Nonemploved|ssseet<cnrceteensscccseesses 7,061 ie 7,061 


’ Individuals who failed to mail back the diary survey. 


Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique, 
(National Statistical Institute, or INSEE). 


disparity is much greater for full-time workers than for part- 
time workers, and indeed is not found (or is negative) among _ 
part-time workers—consistent with the earlier comparisons | 
between the estimate and diary figures shown in chart | for | 
American workers." | 

On the other hand, the gaps are rather similar for male and 
female workers overall in the next two rows of table 2. The last 
four rows of table 2 compare full-time and part-time workers | 
among men and women. These figures also show that among J 
full-time employed workers, the gaps between estimates and | 
the diary and grid for women are about as hour higher than for | 
men.’ In other words, the workweek estimates of full-time 
employed women are further from those of the diary/grid fig- 
ures, compared with those figures found among full-time em- | 
ployed men. Female workers seem slightly more prone to over- jf 
estimate. Among part-time workers, however, a rather differ- 
ent pattern emerges. For women, there is a notable consis- 
tency in three sets of figures, whereas for men, the workweek 
estimates are strikingly lower (24.5 hours from the estimate, jf 
versus 31 hours both for the diary and grid). This reinforces jf 
earlier U.S. studies that found that men who are “underem- 
ployed” do report working more hours in time diaries than |f 
they estimate. 

Chart 2 graphically presents the disparities between the 
estimated hours and both the diary and the workweek grid 
hours from the French sample. The work grid picks up much 
the same pattern (“The greater the estimate, the greater the |} 
overestimate.”) found for diary-estimate data in chart 1.!° The |ff 
pattern is, again, slightly different for women than for men. J 
For respondents who estimate working 50 hours or more per H 
week, the diary figures are higher than the grid figures for J 
men, whereas the grid figures are higher than the diary fig- | | 
ures for women working more than 50 hours. At lower esti- | 
mated work hours, the grid figures are slightly higher than. 
diary figures relative to estimates for both men and women. | 
Nonetheless, the same patterns found in chart 1, based on | 
earlier U.S. diary-estimate discrepancies, are in evidence for | 
diary-estimate and grid-estimate discrepancies in these 1998— 
99 French data. This provides independent evidence of the | 
problems of probable overestimation in the workweek esti- | 
mate question. A possible reason for these discrepancies | 


| Table 2. A Sa a of hours at work per week, by characteristics of worker, French Diary and Time-Use Survey, 
Length of paid work Gaps between— 
I T 
Characteristic | | 
Number Diary’ Work week Estimated® Estimated Estimated and 
grid? and diary work week gild 
Total sample .................. | 6,349 35.8 ey 39.4 3.6 2.3 
ath ee | 5,191 | 38.3 | 39.7 42.7 4.4 3.0 
PU TMLee age ocean eee ee 1,158 25.0 25.6 24.7 -.3 =9 
LSE ne 3,455 s0.47 | 40.9 43.0 3.6 a4 
MMORTIEM sees case caattexstesanaceobaveres 2,894 31.4 32:5 34.9 Cie) 2.4 
BiON, FUM. FONG sctecnecnncenscenvnste, 3,278 | 39.9 | 41.4 44.0 44 2.6 
Men, part time ..................c00 ies 31.4 Sie2 24.5 -6.9 -6.7 
Women, full time .................. 1,913 35.5 36.6 40.3 4.8 3.7 
Women, part time ................- 981 | 23.8 24.6 | 24.8 1.0 L2 
| ; 
‘Only days are observed in the 1-day diary; here, the length of work for 3 Self-estimated length of paid work (hours per week, source: question 
1 week is the sum of the 7 observed means covering all the days of the week arithmetic mean of two estimates, one minimum and one maximum). 


(Monday, Tuesday, and so forth). 


Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique, 
2 Length of work in the week grid. ae Statistical Institute), InsEE, 1998-1999 Time Use Survey (weighted 


Differences between estimated and diary work hours and estimated and workweek 
gid hours, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey sample 


_ Gap, in hours Gap, in hours 
| 20 20 
| 
Men Women Grid 
pets if) |= ys 
| Diary vA Diary 
| | ; ye 
| 10+ 10) 
awe eye 
| BS S 
0 0 
5E 5+ 
Es L 
[eS ee ee ee eee eo 7 a I Se ee ie RS ne ee 
20 30 40 50 60 70 80 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Estimated work hours, hours per week Estimated work hours, hours per week 
Source: The National Statistical Institute (Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique or INSEE), 
1998-99 Time Use Survey. 


ere eee eee Eee 


based on other work grid evidence is examined next. ing an independent measure of the length of the workweek, 
the completed work grid contains an extremely rich and com- 


Patterns of individual workweeks. In addition to provid- plex set of information about each respondent’s workweek. 
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Weekly Work Grid 


An analysis of these schedules was undertaken, with special 
attention to the question of the regularity of workweek sched- 
ules and the proportion of workers who followed a traditional 
and stereotypical “9-to-5” type schedule. One approach, 
which involved four criteria to define such regularity, was 
applied to the entire sample of more than 6,300 work grids. 
These criteria were: 


¢ Workweek lengths between 35 and 44 hours 

* Five consecutive days of work, Monday through Friday 
* No night work 

* No weekend work 


Using these criteria, only 27 percent of full-time workers 
had a “regular” workweek. If the consecutive days were to 
include a Saturday or Sunday, the proportion rises to 32 per- 
cent. If stricter criteria were applied, such as a rigid 9 a.m. to 12 
a.m. (noon) and | p.m. to 4 p.m. each day, the rate of regularity 
becomes close to zero. 

It is possible to illustrate these patterns in exhibit 2. Be- 
cause of the time-consuming and somewhat arbitrary nature 
of this process, however, it was necessary to limit such analy- 
ses to a small random subset of the obtained work grids. There- 
fore, a random sample of 50 of these grids was selected and 
was subjectively sorted into three work-pattern categories, 
described as “regular,” “less regular,” and “irregular.” Subse- 
quent random samples of 50 were drawn that produced similar 
results, with about a third of grids falling in each category. 

Exhibit 2 provides a sample of 17 of these 50 grids that 
typify the three categories. In the “regular” category (a), the 
two respondents with the closest to 9-to-5 patterns are an 
information operator and a vocational teacher. Respondents 
in the other three occupations show notable departures from 
complete predictability day-to-day. In the “less regular” work- 
pattern category (b), the five patterns seem to vary markedly 
from day to day among most of the respondents. In the final 
irregular work-pattern category (c), the seven daily patterns 
among the respondents diverge even more markedly. In other 
words, about as many workers reported rather irregular sched- 
ules as regular schedules, and the remainder reported sched- 
ules that were at least somewhat irregular. 

Thus, it is clear that most of these French employed re- 
spondents who might be asked on the spot to provide an 
overall estimate of their hours of work over the selected weekly 
period are faced with a rather daunting task, given the large 
number of “workdays” in which no work is reported offset by 
the large number of days in which the workday exceeds 8 
hours. If respondents choose the simple heuristic, which we 
may presume they would use (such as calculating some aver- 
age hour-per-day figure and multiply it by the number of days 
worked), many of them would have to calculate a sophisti- 
cated average across workdays—days that vary markedly in 
character and duration. 
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It would not be surprising, then, that to reasonably answer 
the question, “How many hours did you work during the 
week?,” they would likely need to fall back on simple norma- 
tive responses or employer expectations (like the standard 35- 
to 40-hour figure) in replying to the question. Moreover, so 
few respondents in have the luxury of regular schedules (as 
illustrated in exhibit 2) that researchers should not expect ac- 
curate estimates—even from respondents conscientious 
enough to simply multiply average daily hours by days 
worked. 


Values of the grid 


Analysis of a new and more detailed approach to measuring 
hours at paid work indicates that graphic techniques, such as 
the work grid, can help to make the definition of actual work 
time (which excludes commuting, lunch, and other break times) 
more expilcit. More importantly, graphic techniques can be 
used to document what appears to be work days that are | 
unusually short or long in the context of the worker’s full | 
workweek. | 

The weekly grid thus suggests that there is great day-to- | 
day variation in work hours both within and across individu- | 
als. Less than a third of respondents in the French national | 
survey worked a schedule that could be characterized as 
“regular,” and only 7 out of a randomly sampled 50 employees 
describe something close to the stereotypical 9- to-5 week- | 
day schedule, presumed to apply to most workers. Instead, | 
most work schedules fit into rather irregular patterns, which jf 
may explain why workers have difficulty answering the stan- 
dard workweek question typically used in employment and 
more general surveys (particularly in the 3- to 10-second re- 
sponse period that respondents in U.S. surveys use to reply). 

These findings reaffimed results from earler time-diary |j 
studies conducted in the Netherlands, which reveal that work- |} 
weeks in modern societies follow a bewildering variety of pat- 1 | 
terns—schedules that make it difficult for survey respondents |} 
to come up with reasonably accurate estimates of the hours | 
they work.'” As more workers work in less standardized envi- | 
ronments, in time-intensive service industries, for multiple | 
employers, in a 24-hour 7-day global economy, and under |} 
varying seasonal conditions, answering simple, traditional |ff 
workweek estimate questions will become more difficult for 
them. Thus, the workgrid is a very useful survey vehicle, | 
which could be used to examine whether workweeks in the | 
United States are as diverse as they are in Western Europe. 

As with the most detailed time-estimatimg procedures of | 
the full-time diary, work hours reported in the grid are signifi- 
cantly lower than those reported in response to traditional J 
workweek estimate questions. Moreover, work grids show the 
same tendency for progressively greater Overestimating | | 
among workers estimating longer workweeks (charts 1 and 2). 
Such overestimating patterns cannot be explained simply by 


Examples of randomly selected workweek grids, grouped into three categories of workweek 


regularity, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 


a) Regular workweeks 


Dia’) We’ We7'/Est' |D° Occupation 
| | 90.0) 73 Farmer 
V2 | ee ee cee WWWWWW-WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -WWWWWWW WWW WWW WWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
12.5 ie 2 firs gee re ee seene saan WWWWWW-WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - --WWWWWW WWW WWW WWW WWWWWWWW----------------- 
rl e8 | | Gane pee a WWWWWW-WWWWWWW WWW WWW WWW - - WWW WWW WWW WWW WWW WWW - ~ = == === 
12.8) 13.8 A a a ct WWWWWW- -WWWWWWW WWW WWW WWW WW WW WWW = = = = = = ee 
12.8 | 5] ----- o-oo ooo --------- WWWWWWW - - WWWWWWWW WWW WW WWW - - WWW WWW WWW WWW WWW WWW WWW - ---------------- 
125) ot... 6 eee ee ee eee WWWWWW- - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - -WWWWWWWWWWhWWWWwWhWWWWWWWWWWW---------------- 
| 13.3 eaters Tif, AO ee See Oe WWWWWW-WWWWWWWW WWW WWW WWW WW WWW WWW - ~~ -------- 22 --e 
ca 65.5| 60 Cattle breeder 
85 | ||| Saas eo ee ome ons ee See enee WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ------- WWW 0 WWW ml rece te ere 
oak 6) ale (a Q|------------------------ WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------- WWWWWWWWWWWW------------ YO ee ees ake 
| 85 ae lee By >= - = WWWWWW - -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - ------ ERNE See ot Sten SSG ene esd aoe Sor 
a“ | 11.5| 4|------------ WWWWWWWWW WWW - - WWWW- -WWWWWWWWW - - WWWWW- ------- WWWWWWWWWWWW------------ WWWWis == etet aster 
10.3 | 9.5 | SY | ae WWWWWW - -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - - - --- - WWWWWWWWWWWW------------ WWW Woe eee 
| g5l | eee ore Pee WWWWWW- - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ------- WWWWWWWWWWWW- --------------------------- 
JS) aus oe a es iar creat et eS WWWWWW - -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- ------- WwWWWWWWWWWWW------------ WWWWeieeceee eae 
ered 0:010 38 ‘Information operator 
ie A eek be st alataiteieteieciciaieaiedeieieieieiaieieieieiiaieiaiaiaiiaaeiae WWWWWWWWWWWWW - --WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW--------------------- ee eee 
8.0! | DY |e eee WWWWWWWWWWWWW- --WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWl-------------------------- 
| 8.0! ee WWWWWWWWWWWWW- - - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------------------------- 
on 8.0| ath let 4| --- nnn eee eee eee WWWWWWWWWWWWW- - -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------------------------- 
me eo |... 7 ieee a eee WWWWWWWWWWWWW- - - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------------------------- 
es ee eee 
eer i Pra ee gs ee a eee ERG Pane ere eta ne ee eee ot eee 
| ...1 40.0| 18 | Vocationa! teacher 
| 80] cclee | Uperrr cere rece ec eee e reece eee eee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ------- WWwWwWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------------ 
OSES lie a a ala WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- ------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------------ 
8.0! | | 9|-------------------------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------- WWWwWwWwWWWWWWWWWWW------------------------ 
8.0) | ee ee oe WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWwWW------------------------ 
8.0 B | -- <2 - nnn nee eee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW-------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------------ 
0 a a a ica i ea a ae er ae SS oS SS ia 2S OS Sa eS 
0 ses lowe Val ma eg ee a ee ee aE ee On eee ee Ey ie em ae ag Sh 
...| 79.0! 50] |Farmworker 
12.0 | eee WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW----WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
12.0 Q|------- 2-22-22 e eee eee WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - --WWWWWWWWWWWwWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
12.0 | 9 |--------------2 2-22 e eee WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - --WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
12.0 Al orn-2na- aan do ecene == sme WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- ---WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------2-22-- 
12.0 Gleam enna e- eeeewcn see aie= WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ---WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
| 12.0 1 ene WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- ---WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW------------------ 
7.0! 7.0 7 eee eee eee WWWWWW- -WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- ----------------------- (PEER Meseccscsaossosssa: 


b) Less regular workweeks 


Dia'| We'| We7'|Est’ |D° 


Occupation 


High school administrator 
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See notes at end of exhibit. 
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Weekly Work Grid 


Exhibit 2. | Continued—Examples of randomly selected workweek grids, grouped into three 
ategories of workweek regularity, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 


Cc 


b) Less regular workweeks 


Dia'| We’| We7°|Est‘ |D° |Occupation 
ee 215 30) |English teacher 
Hl 0 aad lee {eo nthe neetac anne anrerer riers We I cir = WON 9 WANE so ccs Sri a ia ie ee ial 
LOB.Bky ceagleye ll) Ryne RAaeaens oor rine rirrrabi te el W hi NTI == 295 755° 95° ets let ager ae 
0 Pallet Sa eee an eae eee eae at ean ke 
Pole BBN, = seibe Assen Ateannaeneene rete pees ares WWWWW - - ~- == - Mala altltidicaies mega ae ee 
G3 24.8). dae be 5 pen At a Remi ern eee rey Wil i iON WM se 2952 sepals ee ae 
3.3 pealen GIRS aor caer ries WhiWibleivintiiel = => 3 Sass 18S S59 Rania gS ee 
0 SSSR SRA IE FEI TARE PE Ie eS abe ele Maer a ae a we Rn 6 aN EE at al 
30.0) 35 Nurse 
7.0 4 | WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW ----------=-------------- 22-22-22 22 2 eee een e ee eee ee eee eee 22-2 ---- 
0 | Hate eae ete seme sci hsm eer Eirincine sirls Ce Scisigie sages wi Sp a gc eg 
ZA SSO Os 9 | <a an See nsneeseisal nn Raisins spine se teirineicigigit aye rine Sm le in ea rere ee epieiglasiln sie 
G5 100l salle 4 | WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - -----------------------------2--2- 222222222222 ------- WwWWWWnWiWW 
7.0 Alte 5 | WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWiW - - ------------------------------------------------------------------ | 
0 Sills § | PAO OARRSARRA RRR 8 oS Rm eS Re TS SSSR Sr StS tSS SRE Se see et < wma whatnot al sae \ 
30 7 eee WWWWWwWWwWWW 
SHilasil|, ks} |Nurse supervisor 
65 mine iI pe SoSe se Seso Sese SSS Se Ses sass es Sboeseoes soon Sees SsccsssasosSssesesses WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWwiWivWiwW 
9:8) sF.5i 9) owls Dene he ten R RO eRe Sea ae oa WW cies vind dnW/iWW dW WnW 
73 ee NN ee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWwWwWwWiW 
8.3 ZA VIVA et ee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW WWW 
1.8 lees 5 IWAWWWW 28 sno oeminins = = alsin sie Sinise Sioa se So's SSS SS 
0 alters + ail alll ai la a eee gee ie a ee ae A SOS Soe aOR Ss 
0 lee, 1 Nasi tale oll i el ial ae SG OOO Cr eo concen seer aricer 
28.0' 30 Arts professor 
53 {| -------------------------------- WWWW- -- ------------ WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - --------------------------- 
78 Q| -------------------------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- - ~~ - - - WWWWWWWIWW - - - -WWWWWW- - - ------------------- 
gol GUS Baltes, 9 | SSSe HRS ESeEE Sten eames se WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ~~ = == == === 22 = =--- = =~ = 2-2-2 === === = 
5.5| 6.3 Ne 4| ---- eon nnn nnn rn eo een WWWWWWWiW - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -------------------- (Wee cocina 
4.3| §| -------------------------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - - - - ------------------------------------------ 
0 alles Ci aie ae es I Sl OSs OST neo ess DATOS 
y 0 ieee 1 (Sirians eee ea a IIS) a i Ce i SSE SOS SSE 
c) Irregular workweeks 
Dia'|We’ |We7’ /Est’ |D° |Occupation ti] 
i 32.3] 40 German teacher iI | 
7.8 Be | iii WWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -WWWWWWW - - -- -- -- WWWWWW2e2 cc ae ee ee 
8.0 delle Qe er ee ge ss hae WWWWWWWWWWWWWWiW - - - - - - WWWW - - ------------------- WWWWWWWWWWw - - - - 
fol Zs) mealies YOR O68 SI SOS Se ieee SO Sk D0) SS SA ISR oer= WWWWWW sete =e oer WWWiae eee 
CHAI Wes elec GS ise a Gan sige oo aa nr oa WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -WWWWWWWW - - - -WWWW- --------------------------- 
4.5 Palas P| PRG PRE REO AOS Sis SS Sag ISG ARR aa ao 2 WWWWWW- - - ------------------------------- WWWWWWWwWW - - - - 
0 males 3 la a i de el Sie eer ci eee ASS Se oe aS SAS SS Sao. 
2.0 Ra hoee If | PRESS RGEC aa OS SS SSeS RB eabecuae WWWWWWWW = ===" == <= 22 oe ee ce ee ee eee 
cool SheXOH! BY Clerk 
0 Palle 1) | inti asie ieee SI I OSS Bo ee ae Oe yee 
xB). 1/35) sallees 9] oa onc cane ated ao eee weed ee aceeee co ee ee ee eee eae WWWWWWiWWWWWWWWW - - -WWWWWwWWWWWWwWiww - - -- -- -- 
8.0) 8.0 bal hice BWIGS EE OOS oe BSc ASS Sb o oan a WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWwW - - - - - - WWWWWWWWW- --------------------- 
4.5 hllege CEE en Fe Se or SESE eo ce WWWWWWWiWWWWWWwWwwWWw -- ------ 
9.0 eater Oy) eee CO ea 02S aGSS WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWiW - - -- -- - WWWWWWWWWWWWWwWw------------- 
7.3 eileen Gl iat it ee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - --WWWWWWWWWwWW-----------------------____- 
0 alee aati le il I RIS eR see Or OS Ae SCO SOBA mea Sooo. = 


See notes at end of exhibit. 
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Continued—Examples of randomly selected workweek grids, grouped into three 
| categories of workweek regularity, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 


Cc) Irregular workweeks 


Dia'|We’ We7’ Est’ D° Occupation 
| sn 39.8] 35| | Glassworker 

| Be adios. || Tac Wn NRRICWTINOERCIN = om eaters cae is ih rae ogee teen a Se ea ere WWWWWWWWWWWWWWW 
4.3) ..).. | 2) --WHWHWWWWHWHWWWWHW-- == === 2222 oe ee enn een ee eee eee 
0! | | 3|----------------------------------------------------------------------------------+-------------- 
75) wale | Q|ececcr ee eeeee teen WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -WWWWWWWWWWWWHW - ------------------------------------------- 
TES| pee orale Ol ieee ae aime es a ia WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -WWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - -- ---------------------------------------- 
mh 40 | PPA G pena arn sama se ese wan nee nee en ne nnn nee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW 
7.0) 8.3] fips: ca lubick par aI INO Since 5 See Set Anas a Se eerie eee Penge acc e Geeeee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW 

=As)| asi ey ees: Machine operator 
ol 3) clue | 1 |WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - - = == = == 2 2 2 2 2 ee ee ee 2 22 22-2 2-22 2-22 2-2-2 -- == 22 ---- WWWWWWWWwWWWld 
eo eS} Selle 2 | MATURITIES Satan =e aS See amen geo eee a nage come UR o WWWWWWWWWWWW 
| _.0] allen | ----------------------------------------------- +--+ == 2 oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
8.0)" 9.0) © ...)... (lecc cece cere eee IWVUW iT Wa WIA ITA WWW WWW IWIN: 4 2le wie )= 2c oie eRe tee Se eee ie ae 
9.0) s...| « Slee ern ar ae WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - ------------------------------------------ 
ee], 9.0] la §| ---------- 7-7-7 - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - ------------------------------------------ 
sep. u8-0} Ba eer T/C SARIS LN CLINI NN a WWWWWWWWWWWW 

40.5; 39 ‘Oven operator 
43 ahs 7H eS i I Ie IR SUES IFC EI i IO IIIS = WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW 
| ee: ae ee 9 | WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - - ~~ == = = = = = 2 2 ee en nn nnn nnn ences 
Bea alc. 3 --------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - - - - ------------------------------------------- 
| ere 4| ------- 2-2 ror r rrr ere eee reer errr e ee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW- --------------- 
| Ol) i sas Snare oc ae cages raed a eo nr aa tay ag We hie pe ene 
mo 80 A peeled Pugh ©) cic te cee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -- - - - ------------------------------------------ 
7.8| 7.8] ye WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWIWWWWW----------------- 
| 59.3) 35] Fitter 

8.3 | ea | | ]|---- 7-20 -r creer err ne ee WWWWWWWWWWW - WWWWWWWWWWW-WWWWWWWWWWW - - - - ---------------------------------- 
| gsi A eae WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - WWWWiWiWWWiWWWWWiWWiWWW ~ - 
9.0! 9.0) pili Sieearl es Gas ete WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWIWW - - WWiNWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - 
| 85 a 4| -------- oo en nnn nner rer een eee eee errr WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWIW - - WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - 
| 8 5| ols Fee WWWWWWWWWWW WWW - - WWwWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - 
| 8.3| wl. |) Glorrc rc cccr cre ccc cree WWWWWWWWWIWW - WWWWWWWWWWW - WWWWWWWWWWW - - - - ---------------------------------- 
83 7| Se ee WWWWWWWWWWW - WWWWWWWWWWWW - WWWWWWWWWWW - - - - ---------------------------------- 

eee) cz) 565] 38) Quality controller 
| 12.3 et eee oe WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - -- ~~~ --- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWiniW - ~~ -----=- 
85 athe! Pee eee WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWwWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - --------- 
a5 3 So | -------------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - ------------------------------------------ 
95| 7.0 pb ye 4| ------------ 20 correo WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - - ----~------------------------------------- 
a | 0.0 rales CS a NS Sa all Nea oe ch a ler aah ce a Se Ae Dae a 
Bill G8 bik s. 6| ------ occ ec ceerrer rr ece ree WWWW------------- WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - --------- 
| 11.3 7 | -----e nner crc cree WWWWWWWWWWWW- ------------ WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW - --------- 


‘ Dia = Length of paid work (source: diary), hours per day. 

? We = 1-day length of paid work (source: week grid), hours per day. 

° We7 = Total length of paid work (source: week grid), hours per week. 

“ Est = Self-estimated length of paid work (source: questionnaire), hours per week. 
° D = Day of the week (1= Monday, 2 = Tuesday, and so forth). 


NoTE: 1-day sequence (‘--” = not working. “wwwww” = working). 


SOURCE: National Statistical Institute (Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique or INSEE, 1998-1999 
Time Use Survey. 
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“regression to the mean,” because they are found, whether the 
workweek estimate question bases “last week,” a “typical week,” 
or “in general” as the reference period.'* Moreover, “the regres- 
sion to the mean” argument cannot explain why the gap be- 
tween estimates and diary measures has been increasing across 
time.!® Furthermore, as noted in the introduction, the pattern is 
also found for estimate questions regarding housework (and at 
amuch more serious level for these activities), and thus appears 
as a function of time estimate questions generally.” 

Workers who estimate longer hours do report working 
longer hours in both diaries and work grids. Thus, current 


Notes 


workweek estimate questions may serve to separate workers, 
with longer workweeks from those with shorter workweeks. | | 


However, the estimate data should not be accepted at face} 


value as reflecting actual hours worked. 
Another advantage of the graphic workweek grid is that it 


provides particularly enlightening insights into the lives of} 


married couples, some of whom followed rather similar and| 


synchronous husband and wife patterns—although, most 


did not. These are reviewed in the following article in this. 
issue, along with a proposed formula to measure work sched-_ 
ule synchronicity among dual-earner couples. 
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Schedules of Working Couples 


Synchronicity in the work 
schedules of working couples 


The work grids collected by the National Statistical 
Institute (INSEE) in France reveal a wide variety of ways 
that dual-earner couples schedule their work and family 
lives; also, a new index can be used to measure the extent 
of synchronicity in a couple's work hours 


oO provide insights into the divergent life 
schedules of married couples in modern 
societies, researchers in Europe devel- 
oped a graphic work grid as a useful alternative 
to traditional work estimate questions.’ One of 
the great values of having work grid schedules 
from both spouses in dual-earner households is 
that researchers can determine how married 
couples who have similar or different patterns of 
work hours engage in other activites. 

This article illustrates one of many uses of work 
grid data. In addition, to determine the extent of 
any disparities between couples, this article pre- 
sents a dissimilarity index, which quantifies gaps 
in work schedules. It analyzes dissimilarities 
across demographic characteristics and com- 
pares work patterns of “real couples,” versus 
“random couples.” 


Work patterns of couples 


Based on work grid data from the 1998-99 French 
Time-Use Survey from the National Statistical In- 
stitute (INSEE), exhibit | illustrates four types of 
husband-wife work grid patterns reflected in 
hours per week. The patterns range from couples 
having rather similar, synchronized schedules in 
part (A) to those having rather disparate, 
asynchronized schedules in part (D). 

Thus, in exhibit 1 part (A), containing the 
most synchronized or congruent patterns, one 
can see two highly overlapping patterns, first 


for a husband who is a technician and his wife, a 
secretary—both of whom worked a 4-day week 
of about 34 hours. The next couple in part (A) is 
a foreman and a nurse, both of whom worked 
about a 44-hour workweek of 5 days. The highly 
synchronous nature of work schedules for both 
couples is clearly evident. 

In contrast, the first cEo-lawyer couple in part 
(B) of exhibit 1 both work 6-day weeks of 45 hours 
or more, with hours on Sunday evening appar- 
ently used by both to prepare for the upcoming 
week. She has Wednesday off (while he is work- 
ing), but both have considerable overlap on the 
other 4 weekdays (outside of her evening work). 
In the case of the second couple in part (B) (who 
each work about 40 hours), the cleaning-woman 
wife works later into the evening and on Saturday, 
compared with the schedule of her train-driver hus- 
band—but she has Monday afternoon off. 

By contrast, the couples in parts (C) and (D) 
of exhibit 1 show far less overlap in their work- 
weeks. For the first couple in part (C), the hus- 
band worked almost 100 hours over 7 days, while 
his wife worked 36 hours over 5 days. Her work 
hours all occurred during his work hours, but 
there are obviously many more hourly periods 
when he worked and she did not. The same is 
true for the second couple, a farm household in 
which the husband worked more than 60 hours 
and the wife worked less than 20 hours—al- 
though both put in a 6-day workweek. (Appar- 
ently in this case, the wife spends a considerable 
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Exhibit 1 Workweek grid of eight couples, categorized into four types of husband- 
wife synchronization schedules, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 

A. Two symmetrical synchronous couples 
Husband’s Wife’s 
hours hours DI? SDI? NDI3 
3325 34.3 12 1 ay 
Mann's cocupation 
Tecmican 
M 1M0 ------------------------------------ WAWAWWWn) - ------ WWW) - - = == ===--2222--2-=- 
M 21U. --------------------------------- WWW Wa ---WWnlWW A nin)- ~~ == === 22-2 --2nnnnn- 
M 3WE --------------------------------- WWW Wa - - - WWW nn) ~~ === === 2222-222 n nanan 
M 4TH ------------------------------------ WWW) W------ - WWW - - = -- === === =----2------ 
M SPR ----------- 22-2 nnn nnn nnn nnn nen nn n= sane n nae one nna sae se nena = ona anne nano ane ae seca e eos 
M GSA -nn--- nn nnn anna nn anna nnn nnn enn nnn nn nnn nner e pene nn nese nnn nan nen ener enna nana nennnae a= 
M SU --------------------------- 2-2-2 on nn nnn nnn nn no nnn nn rn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn ncena= 
Time OS 1 0 3 I 1011 F102 1 OS S89 10 1112 

am p.m 
Woran’s oocupation 
Secretary 
W 1M0 -------------------------------- WWW W- - Winn - ---==--=----------------- 
W 2 -------------------------------- WWW W-- = --- WWWWWWWWWniWW- ~~ - -------------------- 
W WWE -------------------------------- WwW W- ~~ - - - WWW - - - = -------------------- 
W 41H -------------------------------- WWW) W- = - -- - WWW - - --------------------- 
W SFR ------------------------------------------ 2222+ 222 nee o nnn neon nnn en nnn enn nnn nn enna nnn n---- =e =e 
W 6SA_ -------------------------- 2-22-2222 none n nner nnn eon nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn ee eee 
W TSU -------------- 2222-222 nn nnn nnn nnn nn ne nen n nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn 
Husband’s Wife’s 
hours hours DI! SDI? NDI? 
44.5 44.0 10 1 9 
Man's oocupation 
Forman 
M 1M0_ ------------------------------ WAWWhWiWWWW/-WWii) W/- - -WnW-lWWi- - - - -- - -------------------- 
MTU) ase eee WWW) Wb - -Wiwln)-WWWniW/- - --- = --------- 2-2-2 
M 3WE ----------------------------- Wawa) W- - -Waiii-Wln)- - - - - - -------------------- 
OC ds eS SS hoa oo rca WWW -WAlwW) WW) - - WWW - --~---------------- 2-88 
Ge Se cee ee ee WAI-AA) Wtnin)- -WWWWWWWWin)- - - - ------------------- 2-8 
M OSA ----------- 22-22-2222 - 2-2-2222 2 2 ooo ene n= ----------- +--+ 5 +--+ ----- +--+ +--+ ---------------- 
M 7SU ----------------------------------------------- 22 2--------- 2-2 ----- 222222 - ++ ----------------- 
Time OA) 23 SS S89 10-11 FS 1 ST S89 101112 
am p.m. 

Worman’s oocupation 
Nurse 
W 1M0_ ------------------------------ WAWWWWA Wa- - - Win) - - ----------------- 
W 21U ------------------------------- WAWWW) Wal - -Wainiiiial- - - ------------------ ee 
Wie SWE San chigs S38 Saas $e eee ee WwW) WW) --WalWWWWWWWn)-- = -------------2- 22 
Wis 41H? -<cee= ban 22 222s eee WWW Wil --WWWWWWinWW)- ------------------ eo 
W 5FR_ ------------------------------ WWW WW - - WWW - - - ------------------- oe 
Wo GSA, panna anno nena nn nn ne Re ee 

See footnotes at end of exhibit. 
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Continued—Workweek grid of eight couples, categorized into four types 
of husband-wife synchronization schedules, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 


B. Two symmetrical semi-synchronous couples 


Husband’s Wife’s 


hours hours DI} SDI? NDI3 

49.3 45.8 37 5 52 

Mans occupation 

Chief executive officer 

M 1M0_ ---------------------------------- WAWWWWWiWiii WiiWWWiiWiii-------------------- 

M 2TU ------------------------------------- WwW WaWnin)- - ------------------ 

M 3WE --------------------------------------- WWW) WWW) ------------------ 

M 4TH ---------------------------------------- WWW) WWW) --------------- 

M 5FR ---------------------------------------- WA WAnAAnln------------------------ 

M @6SA_ ----------------------------------------------- ------------------------------------------------- 

M 7SU -------------------------------+--------------- --------------------------- WWWW- - - - ------------ 

Time S11 2 S33 4S 6 S89 10 11 FF 1 ISIS SB 9 10 1112 

am p.m 

Worren’s occupation 

Lawyer 

W 1M0_ ------------------------------------ WAWWWWWiiW) WiiWii -Wlnia)------------ 

W 21 ------------------------------------ WWW Winall - - -Wniniaidlninl- -WWIAW ----=====~- 

W 3WE ----------------------------------------------- ------------------------------------------------- 

W 4TH. ----------------------------------- WwWWWWW- - - ---- WwWWWWiii- - - --------------- 

W SFR. -------------------------------- WWW) WiiWii - - - - - = WWWW- - - ----------- 

W 6SA_ ----------------------------------------------- ------------------------------------------------- 

W 7SU ----------------------------------------------- ---------------------- WWW - - - - ------ 

Husband’s Wife’s 

hours hours DI! SDI? NDI? 

39.0 40.5 32 7 30 

Man’s cocupation 

Train driver 

M 1M0_ ------------------------------ WwW) W- - - -WwWWinin- - - - - - - ----------------------- 

M 21U ------------------------------ WWW) W - - -WwWWniW- - - - - ------------------------- 

M 3WE ------------------------------ WWW) W- - - -Walini- - - - - ------------------------- 

M 4TH. ------------------------------ WwW) W- - - -Winin- - - - - - - ----------------------- 

M SFR. ------------------------------ WWW) W- - - -WalWWWni- - - - - - ---------------------------- 

M OSA --------- 9 n nn nnn nnn nnn nnn rrr nr rrr rrr rrr nnn nr nnn r rnc cnc ccc n cca cccnecca- 

M 7SU  ---------------- 9-999 9999999999 nnn rrr nnn sr nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn an nnnna== 

Time S41. SI 3 SIS S810 11 F221 OO / 89 10 1112 

am p.m. 

Women’s cocupation 

Cleaning worran 

W 1M0. ------------------------------------ WWW: W- - - - - ------------------------------------------- 

W 21U -------------------------------- WWW W- - - - - - WWW - - - - - - - ----------------- 

W 3WE -------------------------------- WWW W- - - - - - WWW - - - - - -- ------------------- 

W 4TH. -------------------------------- WWW) W - - - - - WwW - - - - ----------------- 

W SFR. ------------------------- 7-77-77 WWW) W- - - - - - WAM - - - - - - - ------------------- 

W 6SA. --------------- oor ron WWW: W- - - - - ---- --- 2 -------- - eee eee ee ----- 

te GU ele ae ee i ea a een Shen cere eateries es aeas SoS lass sues Se coke e 
See footnotes at end of exhibit. 
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Continued—Workweek grid of eight couples, categorized into four types 
of husband-wife synchronization schedules, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 
C. Two dissymmetrical synchronous couples 

Husband’s Wife’s 


hours hours DI? SDI? NDI3 

97.0 36.5 67 66 il 

Men's cocupation 

Restaurant manager 

M 1MO. --------------------------- WWW WW) — = === 

M 21. --------------------------- WAWWWWWhWhiiiiiW WiiWii - === = 

M 3WE ------------------------ WWW) Wain) - - - - - - - -- ------ = nnn nnn 

M 4TH. ---------------------------- WWW) WiiWii - - - — 

M SFR ---------------------------------------- WAWWWW Wail - ------== 

M 6SA_ ---------------------------- WWW) WiiWii) --=-=---~= 

M 7SU ---------------------------- WwW) WiiWii - ---- == 

Time 1 SU 102 112. RVI SO 89 10 1112 

am pm 

Woman's occupation 

Waitress 

W 1M0_ ---------------------------------------- WAWWWaW WWWWWWWWn- - - - - - -- -------------------------- 

W 21U ~-------------<--55--3--<-----5-----=-=-- WAWWWW WW - - - - - - -- ---------------------------- 

W 3W. ---------------------------------------- WAWWWWW) WWW - - - - - -- -------------------------- 

W 4TH. ---------------------------------------- WwW WWWWWWW- - - - - - ------------------------------ 

W SFR ---------------------------------------- WAWWWW WWW WWWWWi- - - - - - ------------------------------ 

W 6SA_ ---------------------------------------- WAWWWWW WWW - - - - - ------------------------------ 

W 7SU ---------------------------------------- WAWWWW WWWWn/- - - - - - - --------------------------- 

Husband’s Wife’s 

hours hours DI SDI2 NDI? 

65.5 16.5 74 71 3 

Man's occupation 

Farmer 

M 1MO_ ---------------------------- WAWhWW-WaWiii) Wala - - - - WWW -Wli- - - - - - - ---------- 

M 2TU ---------------------------- WAWW)-Wiiii Win- - - -Wiiiiil-WninW- ----------------- 

M 3WE ---------------------------- WwWWWW- WA Wall) - - -WWWWiiiiiinnininln- - - --------------- 

M 4TH ---------------------------- WWWWWW- WW Wail - - -WWWiinininiiinininl- - - --------------- 

M SFR ---------------------------- WWW - -WAWi-\Whv) Wi - - - Wii -Wa- - - --------------- 

M 6SA_ ---------------------------- WAWWWWW-Wwiii) Wii ~ - - - WAWhWWiWWiWw-WaW- - - --------------- 

M TSU ----------------------------------------------- +--+ 2-2 - +--+ ++ --- ee 

Time 1 2 33S S99 10-111 SO ST S99 101112 

am pm 

Worrar's occupation 

Farmer 

W 1M0_ ---------------------------- WWWW- ------------- ----------------------- WAWWWW- - - - ---------------- 

W 2TU ---------------------------- WWW- ------------- ----------------------- WAWWWW- - - ----------------- 

W 3WE ---------------------------- WWW- ------------- ----------------------- WWWWMW- - - -- --------------- 

W 4TH ---------------------------- WWW- ------------- ----------------------- WAWwWW- - - ----------------- 

W 5FR_ ---------------------------- WWWW- ------------- ----------------------- WWWWW- - - -- --------------- 

W 6SA_ ---------------------------- WWW ------------- ----------------------- WAWWMW)- ------------------- 

Wo TSU wn nanan newer anne n wien ewan niin c ewe senecemene mess son enone amen ne eee een ee 
See footnotes at end of exhibit. 
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D. Two asynchronous couples 


Continued—Workweek grid of eight couples, categorized into four types 
of husband-wife synchronization schedules, 1998-99 French Time-Use Survey 


Husband’s Wife’s 
hours hours DI} SDI2._- NDI3 
33.0 28.8 tS 8 107 


am. p.m. 


Husband’s Wife’s 
hours hours DI SDI? —- NDI? 
34.3 30.8 115 7 109 


am. p.m. 


1 DI = Dissimilarity index. (See appendix.) 
2 SDI = Structural dissimilarity index. 
3 NDI = Net dissimilarity index. 
Note: Each line beginning with an expression, such as *M 


IMO’ (which stand for man, Monday) describes a daily se- 


quence of 96 quarters of an hour (“----” = 1 hour not work- 
ing. “WWWW” = 1 hour of paid work), 


Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economique, insce (National Statistical Institute). 
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amount of time doing unpaid work or home chores during 
times her husband is doing income-producing farm chores). 

Part (D) illustrates the “ships passing in the night” model 
of working couples. In the first case, there is a factory-worker 
husband putting in night shift hours on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Sunday and day shifts on Friday—in contrast to his 
postal-worker wife who puts in her fairly regular afternoon 
hours on Wednesday through Friday. The main virtue of this 
arrangement, as far as their marriage is concerned, is that 
both only work about 30 hours a week. The same is true for 
the second couple, in which the welder husband works the 
evening shift Tuesday through Friday, while his wife works a 
day shift as a nurse’s aide on Wednesday through Saturday. 

Is there a simpler way to capture the overlaps and dispari- 
ties apparent in these eight couples? In the analyses that 
follow, a formula is proposed to quantify the extent of dissimi- 
larity or disparity between the various husband-wife patterns. 
That dissimilarity index (p1) is defined to have a range of val- 
ues from 0 (when the couple works exactly the same sched- 
ules) to 200 (when there is absolutely no overlap in their 
schedules). The derivation of the formula for pi in the appen- 
dix to this article illustrates how the formula can be decom- 
posed to show separate net differences (due to simple num- 
ber of hours worked) and structural differences (due to pat- 
tern differences in schedules). 

In the analyses below, the pi formula is used to identify: 


¢ The demographic and background correlates of couples 
with more disparate workweeks, as reported in the French 
Time-Use Survey questionnaire. 


¢ The differences in time-use and life style of couples that 
accompany those differences, as reflected in their time-diary 
reports 


¢ How “real couple” work patterns differ from “randomly 
coupled” pairs of individuals in the sample 


Overall dissimilarity comparisons. To display how values 
of pi differ, we examine how the eight couples in exhibit 1 differ 
in terms of their values of Di. Couples in part (A) obviously 
have maximal overlap and thus low values of pr—12 for the 
first couple and 10 for the second couple. In part (B), the 
values of Di rise to 37 and 32 respectively, mainly due to net 
differences in schedules—that is, when one spouse is work- 
ing and the other is not (as defined in the appendix). In part 
(C), however, the wife works during the same hour periods as 
the husband does, but he just works more hours; these are 
reflected in p1 values of 67 and 74, here mainly due to struc- 
tural hour differences, as defined in the appendix. In contrast, 
the last pair of couples’ highest pi scores of 115 are almost 
entirely due to times when the couples are working different 
periods of time, as was also the case for the part (B) couples. 
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Demographic differences among groups 


Different values of the dissimilarity index can be used to show 
differences among certain demographic factors (table 1). The 
total of 1,448 matched couples (from the National Statistical 
Institute or INSEE sample) who both returned work grids are 
divided into six categories based on increasing values of pi at 
20-index point intervals starting from the lowest 0—20 (less 
than 20) grouping of p1 to the highest values of pr (100 or 
more). This regular, but arbitrary, set of cutoffs includes 156 
spouses in the 0-20 category, 333 spouses in the 20-39 group, 
and 224 spouses in the highest pi category. In the first row of 
calculations under the dissimilarity categories in table 1, it can 
be seen how the average values of pi in each category do rise 
about 20 points for each successive category (from 12 to 30 to 
50 to 69 to 89 to 107 for the 100 or more category). 

In terms of subdividing the index into structural and net 
differences, however, some different patterns occur—despite _ 
the fact that the overall p1 value of 59 is comprised of virtually | 
identical amounts of structural (29) and net (30) differences. 
As total dissimilarity increases, the two components diverge | 
at the two highest pi values. For the highest pi group (100 or 
more), most of the difference is in terms of structural differ- 
ences (65 out of 107); for the second highest group (80-99), 
by contrast, net differences are large (49 out 89). Some of | 
these differences may account for differences in the demo- — 
graphic patterns between the couples. 


Demographic factors. In the “paid work” section oftable 1, jf 
differences in work hours (from the grid) are highest in pi | 
values of 100 or more, and that is true among both men and _ | 
women. Respondents with these highest values of D1 report 
work grids with the shortest workweeks—29 average hours _ 
of work for men and 21 hours of work for women. For men, 
workweek length only declines notably for these highest p1 
category values. For women, workweek length steadily in- | 
creases as DI declines. It appears, then, that higher values of | 
DI can be expected when one of the spouses in a marriage 
works shorter weeks. 

One reason for the higher values of ni among wives and 


husbands with shorter workweeks may be found in the next J 


section of table 1, dealing with numbers of children, age, and 
income. With the exception of the 80-99 pi grouping, respon- __ 
dents with higher values of pi do have more children. In other _ 
words, presence of children seems to have something to do 
with asynchronous work schedules, making it more difficult _ 
for husbands and wives to have overlap in their work sched- 


ules. The data suggest perhaps that one way to maximize time} 


with children is by having at least one parent at home (some _ 
time during the day). 

The calculations by age for men and women show that the _ 
higher values of pi are found among younger respondents, 


| Table 1. | Husband-wife synchronization and background factors, derived from the French Time Use Survey, 1998-99 
Dissimilarity index 
Variable | 
Total Less than 20-39 40-59 60-79 80-99 100 or 
20 more 
INUIMDe TOR COUDIES Bion. cecerccreccaccmeacet ccanecas cect sencceanstaccccats 1,488 156 Soo 331 291 153 224 
Dissimilarity 
Net dissimilarity’ index (NDI) ...c.<c. coe ccecececcssesensaccenccescancs 29 6 15 26 37 49 43 
Structural dissimilarity index (SDI) .......c.ecccccccececeeeeeceeees 30 6 15 24 32 40 65 
Paid work 
Man (week grid, hours WEG) Secreto once Ae cccccy wage eee 41.5 42.5 44.2 45.1 44.1 40.3 29.0 
Woman (week grid, hours / week) .............cccccceeceeeeeeeeeeeee 3257, 40.9 38.7 34.5 31.0 28.2 21.0 
Demographics | 

Number of children (under age 18) ...0.......ccccecccceereeeee 1.02 16 85 1.04 1.16 1.08 de22 
PAGO SEN AL OE iyo on cee ees ee ee 42.5 42.9 43.4 43.1 42.7 40.7 40.7 
[GPa ar tye ls! oR cee eee ie Se Se lgn nores Sae ES TE inge Enee 40.4 40.8 41.3 41.2 40.1 38.7 38.8 
Income (100 francs per month 

NIG Den CORISUIMEL MIMI) n= hen 6 ne ona nc ccctres ere rceten eeenrete 104 116 119 110 96 80 90 

‘ All couples, all types of weeks. Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique, INsEE 
2 100FF= about $18 in 1998-99. (National Statistical Institute)1998-99 Time-Use Survey. 


both men and women. This again may reflect the presence of 
children differences just noted. The age differences are only 
about 2 years between the top and bottom groups, however. 

Lower incomes are also found among couples with more 
asynchronous schedules. Not only are lower wages a disadvan- 
tage for low-income families, then, but also the ability to spend 
nonwork time to be together. 


Lifestyle and activity differences. In this analysis, we are able 
to take advantage of the rich time-diary data collected in the 
INSEE survey. Table 2 shows differences in certain daily activities 
as reported in the daily time diaries. Consistent with the esti- 
mated workweeks in table 1, table 2 first shows lower diary work 
hours among those in higher categories of p1. However, table 2 
shows that the differences decline steadily (for both men and 
women) only past the second (20-39) category of p1 values. 

Also consistent with table | is the general increase in child- 
care time as DI increases for both men and women (this time 
difference indeed is almost entirely accounted for by pres- 
ence of children). Paralleling this is the general (but irregular) 
increase in housework time for both men and women at higher 
levels of Di. 

The figures for free time at home, however, show more 
complex patterns. For men, more free time is found for those 
being either in the highest category of pi (264 minutes per 
day, or 31 hours per week) and in the lowest values of D1 (259 
minutes). Among women, the free time amounts are only 
slight’ higher, with higher category values of pi. Part of the 
reason for this lack of overall difference in free time amounts 
among women may be attributed to the lower paid work hours 
for both men and women, which are offset by higher childcare 


and housework hours found in the previous section of table 2. 

The next section of table 2 provides a closer look into which 
activities (paid work, child care, or housework) are propor- 
tionately done by men. The data reveal that at higher levels of 
DI, men do more paid work (57 percent, versus 51 percent for 
lowest pi—less than 20—levels) as measured either by the 
grid or the diary. Gender differences in both childcare and 
housework are minimal across p1 levels, as are free-time gen- 
der differences. 

The last section of table 2 show differences in the gaps 
between estimates and diaries/grids. The largest gaps between 
estimated and diary/grid figures for work time show up in 
both the highest and lowest categories of Dt—and with very 
little systematic difference for those in intermediate catego- 
ries. This suggests that having asynchronous couple sched- 
ules may be a factor in less accurate workweek estimates. 


Comparisons with random couples. Among the subsample 
of couples reporting that their work week grid was “normal” in 
the INSEE survey, the dissimilarity index is calculated in the 
third column of table 3. As expected, the pi index is lower in 
observed couples (53) than in male-female random pairs (63)}— 
or in random male-male pairs (59) or female-female pairs (65), 
used as benchmarks. In other words, one can detect some- 
thing of a “marriage effect,” in that husbands and wives ac- 
commodate to each other’s schedules more than randomly 
selected men and women from the population at large. 


IN GENERAL, THE GRAPHIC INFORMATION gathered from the work 
grid can provide a variety of sociological data on married 
couples and workers in general. Our new index of dissimilarity 
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Schedules of Working Couples 


Male-female synchronization and time-use factors, French Time Use Survey, 1998-99 


Dissimilarity index 
testes Mee Lessthan | 20-39 40-59 60-79 80-99 100 or 
20 more 
| nis 1 
Nuimberloficouplesy:csscce:.ceceeeceesener eco orecre: 14,488 156 333 331 291 153 224 
Time (diary, minutes/day) 
Paid: WorkSmanlt tases tea ene ees chases hese ce ee 342 324 368 376 355 327 261 
Paid work, woman ... Pee Rte Eee 267 311 314 270 264 228 192 
Ghild’carenimamiaane ceo We 14 2 WA 17 18 29 
Child care, woman ...... 41 26 27 40 44 44 67 
HOUSE WONKRIMAM aera cccscccnee eter mak nese ees 138 1314 123 122 134 141 196 
HOUSE Work? WOmatnasncrecerceete te stcer one eemeee te 256 226 222 253 259 276 312 
Freelitinne cin ieaM ieee seeveeniseestccnss ee ener seems 242 259 232 228 239 254 264 
FreestimenWOmallten...c-cqcccen teens eee f 196 186 184 193 198 214 210 
Share (in percent) 

Man’s share of couple’s paid work, 

WEEK Giidl (DECOM). x sseceecrereste enn srovtnee ccssuemeenes 56.0 51.0 53.3 57.0 58.6 58.9 56.6 
Man’s share of couple’s paid work, 

Clany(DENCEMI)M eect eae cen. oe cvansiseneseetes 56.2 51.0 54.0 58.2 57.3 58.9 57.6 
Man’s share of couple’s child care, 

diary; (DErcent) ives toes 29.9 S51 30.1 30.1 2785 28.5 30.5 
Man’s share of couple’s housework, 

diaty: (DErCent) Meseet-.ee: seetetees ce ree eee = 35.1 36.7 35.6 32.6 34.0 33.8 38.5 
Man’s share of couple’s free time, 

GAY a (DENGEINU Inaresenece testes. eee ncereee peta ener 55.3 58.2 55.8 54.2 54.8 54.3 Ste} 7 

Gap 

100*HM/(PAIDM*7/60) Men ................... erence 96.2 88.9 97.0 97.3 93.8 94.8 105.1 
100*HW/(PAIDW*7/60) Women..............00::00e 95.2 88.7 94.7 91.4 99.5 94.4 106.7 

' All couples, all types of weeks. Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique, 


INSEE (National Statistical Institute),1998-99 Time-Use Survey. 


Dissimilarity index calculations between married couples and random pairs of men and women, French 
Time Use Survey, 1998-99 


Paid work 
(from workweek grid) Structural 
Grouping é | Dissimilarity dissimilarity Net dissimilarity 
index index index 
Men Women 
Men and women, real couples (mean) ... 44.8 36.5 53.0 Pai \i2 31.9 
(Standard deviation) ............ce (13.4) (12.6) (29.2) (18.9) (28.1) 
Random pairs, men-women (mean) ....... 44.8 36.5 63.4 24.9 38.5 
(Standard deviation) ...................000 (13.4) (12.6) (25.2) (20.1) (26.9) 
Random pairs, men-men (mean) ........... 45.0 45.0 59.3 21.0 38.3 
(Standard deviation) ...................0:00 (13.6) (13.6) (28.6) (17.4) (28.1) 
Random pairs, women-women (mean)... 36.8 36.8 64.7 25.1 39.6 
(Standard deviation) 0.0.0... (13.0) (13.0) | (23.1) (19.7) (24.3) 


Source: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economique, insee (National Statistical Institute), 1998-99 Time-Use Survey. 


(DI) seems to capture the disparity in these husband-wife _ lected pairs of employed men and women. The D1 index, also has 
pairings, and reveals greater overlap or synchronization of the advantage of being decomposed conveniently into differ- 
schedules among husbands and wives with fewer work hours, _ ences due to number of hours and due to schedule per se. a] 
fewer children, lower age, and lower income. These results 

were largely confirmed using time-diary data, although syn- | Note 


chronization did not seem related to the free time of either iebalieue erRENs 

HasBantie orice Rios, » See John P. Robinson, Alain Chenu,and Anthony S. Alvarez, “Mea- 
arried couples seem to have about 20 suring the complexity of hours at work: the weekly work grid,” Monthly | 

percent more synchronous schedules than do randomly se- — Labor Review, April 2002, pp. 44-54. 
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Appendix: Comparing two workweek schedules using the dissimilarity index 


Assuming that Ai and Aj are any two persons who have filled 
the week diary on a normal week of work, and that: 


Pi = Proportion of paid work time in Ai’s grid 
Pj = Proportion of paid work time in Aj’s grid 
Py = Proportion of time for which Ai and Aj are both 


working fenchronbed paid work length / total length of the week) 


ath Proportion of time for which Ai and Aj would 
be working if their both schedules where fixed at random, Pi and Pj 
being given (independence hypothesis) 


Then, 
Pi + Pj —2 Pij is the proportion of nonsynchronized time, and 


Pi + Pj — 2 P’ij = Pi + Pj — 2 Pi Pj is the proportion of 


nonsynchronized time under the independence hypothesis. 


The dissimilarity index between two persons’ grids, DIij, is de- 
fined in order to equal 100 when the two schedules are independent, 
and 0 when they are perfectly identical. 

Dlij = 100 (Pi + Pj —2 Pij) / (Pi+ Pj —2 Pi Pj) 


When Pi+ Pj £ 1, the minimum value of Pij of 0; and the maximum 


value of DIij, 200, is reached when Pi = Pj. 


In this formulation, one can distinguish structural dissimilarity 
from net dissimilarity. If we suppose Pi > Pj, Pij cannot be greater 
than Pj. The lowest possible value of Dlij, reached when Pij = Pj, can 
be seen as a structural dissimilarity index, with 


SDIij = 100 (Pi — Pj) / (Pi + Pj — 2 Pi Pj) 


Therefore Dlij can be split into SDIij and NDIij, structural and 
net dissimilarity indexes, with: 


Dlij = SDIij + NDIij, 


NDiij =200 (Pj — Pij) / (Pi + Pj — 2 Pi Pj) 


When Pi = Pj, NDIij = Diij. That is, when husbands and wives 
have identical proportions of overlap, all of the disparity is net 
dissimilarity. 


Thus, when both members of a couple work the same identical 
number of hours, sp=0. The higher spr is, the more asymmetrical the 
family workweek. NpI measures the couple’s synchronization/ 
asynchronization level, net of the effects of its symmetry or asym- 
metry. Therefore sp1 can be designated as a symmetry index, NDI as a 
net synchronization index. 
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The marketization 
hypothesis 


The percentage of women in the United 
States who work for pay is notably 
higher than in many European countries. 
Richard B. Freeman of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research and Ronald 
Schettkat of Utrecht University exam- 
ined this fact recently. 

In “Marketization of Production and 
the US—Europe Employment Gap” 
(NBER Working Paper Number 8797), 
they compare data on the United States 
and Germany in their investigation of 
“the marketization hypothesis.” This 
hypothesis challenges previous expla- 
nations of the U.S.-European Union (EU) 
employment differences: that the EU lost 
jobs in the 1980s and 1990s because “‘its 
wage-setting institutions compressed 
wage differentials below market levels” 
and that “EU welfare state provisions led 
many to remain jobless longer than 
would otherwise be the case.” In con- 
trast, the marketization hypothesis ex- 
plains the differences in terms of how 
the location of production—the house- 
hold or labor market—affects demand in 
the labor market. Freeman and Schettkat 
present evidence indicating that Ger- 
mans spend more time on household 
production than Americans and less time 
on market work. For example, Germans 
spend more time per week preparing 
meals. The difference in time allocation 
is most pronounced among women. 

Freeman and Schettkat suggest that 
by producing relatively more goods in 
the market, the United States generates 
demand for low-skill labor, while by pro- 
ducing relatively more goods at home, 
Germany creates less of a demand. But 
what would lead to less marketization of 
the German economy compared with the 
United States? Freeman and Schettkat 
mention several possible factors: 1) 
higher tax rates and higher nonwage la- 
bor charges in Germany; 2) less disper- 
sion of earnings in Germany; 3) higher 
proportion of women in the United 
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States with college degrees; and 4) “dif- 
ferences in lifestyle” (Germans seem to 
prefer fewer working hours in the labor 
market. 


Inequality, families, and 
growth 


Gary Burtless, a Senior Fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, explores the re- 
lationship between inequality and 
growth in a paper entitled “Has Widen- 
ing Inequality Promoted or Retarded 
U.S. Growth?” Burtless concludes that 
it may have been that American eco- 
nomic institutions permitted inequality 
to increase as growth rates rose while 
others may have sacrificed some growth 
to prevent differentials from widening. 
Burtless also examines some often- 
overlooked links between domestic so- 
cial trends and inequality. 

After decomposing the change in per- 
sonal income inequality between 1979 
and 1996, Burtless finds that a third re- 
flects increasing inequality of wage earn- 
ings, particularly among men. A roughly 
equal part can be associated with two 
changes in the social landscape. First, 
is a higher correlation between married 
couples’ earnings. That is, high earners 
are increasingly likely to be married to 
high earners. Second, fewer people live 
in married-couple families and more live 
in a family headed by only one adult. 

The potential impact of the first factor 
on inequality is straightforward and ac- 
counts for about 13 percent of the in- 
crease. The second is a more interesting 
story: “A family containing more than one 
potential earner has the equivalent of an 
insurance policy to offset the variability 
of the principal earner’s wages. A family 
with only one potential earner lacks that 
insurance.” Burtless finds that the ““atomi- 
zation” of families contributes about 21 
percent of the increase in income inequal- 
ity, a proportion not far below the contri- 
bution of increased earnings inequality 
among males. 


Tale of three trends 


| 


Three long-term demographic trends, 
will have significant impacts on the: 
economy in the 21st century, according } 
to Jane Sneddon Little and Robert) 
Triest’s writing in the New Englana 
Economic Review. The population is} 
expected to grow more slowly, age. 
rapidly, and become more diverse. As) 
a result largely of the first two, one} 
challenge will be to supply the con-; 
sumption needs of a growing number’ 
of dependents ( young and old) from} 
the output of a more slowly growing; 
labor force. The dependent popula-) 
tion will tilt toward the older end of 
the scale as the baby-boom genera- 
tion ages. This implies that the eco-. 
nomic impact of dependency ratios: 
approaching those of the 1960s could 
actually be more significant. 
Increased immigration will alleviate 
some strains. Immigrants tend to be off 
working age and may have contributed} 
as much as 40 percent of total labor force 
growth in the mid 1990s, according to Little} 
and Triest. Countering that, however, isi# 
their mixed impact on the educational 
composition of the labor force, a signifi-| 
cant source of productivity growth. Al 
much higher share of the immigrant than| 
the U.S.-born population do not have aiff 
high school degree while, at the same time, | 
a greater share of immigrants than native | 
born Americans have attained a gradual : 
degree. This bimodal distribution, ac 
cording to Sneddon and Triest, “mainl 
reflects big differences in the educa 
tional attainment of immigrants by coun-§ 
try of origin.” ] 
The economy will have to incur some 
costs to accommodate these trends. ff 
Little and Triest are “reasonably confi-{ 
dent” that accommodation will be made 
through increasing productivity. Th 
increase in productivity, they suggest, 
will be fueled in part by increased in 
vestment and capital deepening and ing 
part through immigration and education 
policies. 
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Book Review 


Work in the new economy 


On the Front Line: Organization of 
Work in the Information Economy. 
By Stephen J. Frenkel, Marek 
Korczynski, Karen A. Shire, and May 
Tam. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
NY, 1999, 318 pp., $19.95. 


In the industrial era, jobs were routine 
and coordinated by large bureaucracies, 
a situation made larger than life by 
Charlie Chaplin in his film classic, Mod- 
ern Times. But in the information 
economy, new forms of work environ- 
ments may be called for. On the Front 
Line: Organization of Work in the In- 
formation Economy is based on a 5-year 
study of more than a thousand employ- 
ees and eight leading companies in the 
United States, Australia, and Japan, by 
four authors. By examining how work 
differs among service, sales, and knowl- 
edge-based work, this book also shows 
how bureaucratic, entrepreneurial, and 
network forms of organization co-exist 
in the information economy. 

Front Line (informational) work is 
people oriented. Employees must inter- 
act constantly with customers in ways 
advantageous to the goals of the orga- 
nization. It is rarely completely routin- 
ized, because social interaction is part 
of the product or service that is being 
supplied. Workers are usually given 
some discretion to tailor their behavior 
to the needs of the customer. Social and 
analytical skills and creativity are all 
needed. A routine service worker needs 
less than a sales worker, a knowledge 
worker needs even more, and the pro- 
fessional worker is likely to use the great- 
est degree of all three traits. 

Among the occupations the authors 
include under “Front Line” work: wait- 
ers and waitresses, fast-food service at- 
tendants, retail and wholesale sales 
work, legal service workers, architecture 
and software designers, insurance, se- 
curities, and real estate salespeople, cus- 
tomer service workers, truck drivers, 
childcare workers, employees in call cen- 


ters, home loan consultants, financial 
consultants, money market dealers, in- 
surance claims adjusters, social workers 
and medical workers of all types, to name 
only a few. 

Front Line work is especially sensi- 
tive to changes in internal and external 
organizational environments. Variations 
in demand for the product can cause on- 
the-job changes, including layoffs. Em- 


. ployees are expected to display emo- 


tional resilience and flexibility. There are 
usually no buffers to protect them. 

Front Line work is often strategically 
important and spans boundaries. For 
example, a Front Line worker may gener- 
ate revenue through selling, and at the 
same time, gather intelligence in order to 
develop a customer knowledge base for 
future innovation. Front Line work ap- 
pears to be growing. Witness the rapid 
expansion of telephone-related services. 
According to a technology consultant, 
the 1996 sales of call-center systems in 
North America totaled $3 billion. This 
represents a tenfold increase since 1991, 
and a twofold increase since 1994. Oc- 
cupational growth statistics projected for 
the United States, Australia, and Japan 
show that the increased percentage of 
the labor force in professional, techni- 
cal, service and sales work—work that 
is usually Front Line, and Front Line 
support personnel—is likely to be higher 
than other categories of work. Work in 
many rapidly growing occupations in ad- 
vanced societies appears to be service 
related and people centered. 

In informational work, employers are 
likely to value worker willingness and 
ability to learn, say the authors. Man- 
agement tends to develop policies that 
enhance employee knowledge and the 
skills necessary to ensure good cus- 
tomer relations. There is also likely to 
be increased numerical and temporal flex- 
ibility, shown by the recent growth of 
nonstandard employment, particularly 
part-time and self-employment. 

In the United States, self-employment 
as a percent of total employment in nona- 
gricultural sectors was 6.7 percent in 


1973, but 17.5 percent in 1993. In Aus- 
tralia, it was 9.5 percent in 1973, com- 
pared with 12.9 percent in 1993. In Ja- 
pan, self-employment was 14.0 percent 
in 1973, compared with 10.3 percent in 
1993. Part-time employment as a percent 
of total employment in the United States 
was 15.6 percent in 1973 and 17.5 per- 
cent in 1993. In Australia, it was 11.9 
percent compared with 23.9 percent; and 
in Japan, it was 13.9 percent compared 
with 21.1 percent in 1993. 

Management uses various strategies 
to ensure that service is delivered effi- 
ciently and tailored to varying degrees 
to suit customer requirements. For ex- 
ample, fast-food service attendants fol- 
low relatively standardized work rou- 
tines, and customer behavior is routin- 
ized through the physical layouts of the 
restaurants and instructions for order- 
ing and queuing up for food. By con- 
trast, insurance salespeople are routin- 
ized by being inculcated with a strong 
sense of responsibility to follow the work 
routines management deems superior. 
These have the effect of returning devi- 
ant prospective customers to normal 
customer status. 

The trend toward higher skilled jobs 
and high-skill autonomous work sys- 
tems encourages greater job satisfac- 
tion, the authors say. But other aspects 
of work—job security, effort, and pro- 
motional opportunities—have not kept 
pace with expectations. In addition, pay 
raises are rarely commensurate with in- 
creased job requirements, particularly in 
jobs in which women predominate. In- 
equalities in earnings add to worker dis- 
satisfaction. 

Relations between Front-Line work- 
ers and customers tend to be contradic- 
tory, because the workers are required 
to satisfy individual customer require- 
ments on the one hand, while projecting 
a positive image of the organization on 
the other. The former invites less man- 
agement control, while the latter encour- 
ages closer management attention. 
“Unions are one institution, whose im- 
pact on employment relations is some- 
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times profound,” say the authors of On 
the Front Line. But active unions have 
positive effects regarding bread and 
butter issues, although not on other im- 
portant matters to workers. For example, 
they rarely influence promotional oppor- 
tunities and training. 

Decisions about how to structure 
employment relations typically center on 
hiring, training, retraining, and reward- 
ing employees. The organizational 
forms that are used include the bureau- 
cratic, entrepreneurial, and knowledge 
intensive. 

Bureaucratic forms of employment re- 
lations are associated with semiroutinized 
work. They may be unilaterally regu- 
lated by management or jointly regulated 
by collective bargaining agreements 
with unions. Seniority is likely to be 
important, and promotions come from 
within. These workers are expected to 
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be dependable and committed to the 
organization’s goals. The company pro- 
vides formal training. 

Entrepreneurial forms of employment 
relations are associated with work in 
which the incentive for employers to 
train workers is limited. Pay is either time 
related (pay rises relative to time spent 
at work), or closely related to individual 
output, as in piecework, or payment-by- 
results systems. Tenure may be spotty. 
Knowledge-intensive forms emphasize 
lateral rather than vertical ties and are 
associated with jobs involving complex 
tasks based on specialized transferable 
knowledge and skills. Legally regulated 
professionals, such as doctors and ar- 
chitects, typically work in such settings. 
Professional licenses are important, as 
well as professional associations. 

Considering the organization of staff 
in companies whose employees con- 


stantly deal with people both inside and — 
outside their firm, On the Front Line dis- | 
cusses a management problem not of- 
ten undertaken. But perhaps because 
the book involves the findings of four 
researchers rather than one, or because 
their is no standard definition of “Front 
Line work,” the book is sometimes re- 
dundant. Its authors use varying defi- © 
nitions of the problems they outline and 
their solutions. But as the ranks of ser- 
vice-producing workers far outweigh 
those of goods-producing workers, 
greater attention must surely fall on in- — 
formational or “Front Line” work. This 
is a worthwhile beginning. 


—Mary Ellen Ayres 


Office of Publications, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12—14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 


hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing: and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour ofall persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 


overall trend in labor costs, are summarized. 


in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2000 
data, all estimates for the wholesale trade 
division from April 1998 forward were re- 
vised to incorporate a new sample design. 
This represented the first major industry 
division to convert to a probability-based 
sample under a 4-year phase-in plan for the 
establishment survey sample redesign 
project. For additional information, see the 
the June 2000 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 


dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statis- 
tics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 
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Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (u!) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 


the Unemployment Compensation for — 


Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 


counted by each ul-subject employer if | 


they meet the employment definition 


noted earlier. The employment count ex- 


cludes workers who earned no wages § 


during the entire applicable pay period 


because of work stoppages, temporary _ 


layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 


Federal employment data are based | 


on reports of monthly employment and 


quarterly wages submitted each quarter 


to State agencies for all Federal installa- 


tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (UCFE) program, except 
for certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for any 
given month is based on the number of per- 
sons who worked during or received pay for 
the pay period that included the 12th of the 
month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ur report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the ul 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. Also, 
some employers either cannot or will not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unit, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 


has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units is always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
lishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, Survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 


for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 
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Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
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wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gev/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 
Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
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The data are presented as a percentage of em- | 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or | 
as an average benefit provision (for example, | 
the average number of paid holidays provided © 

to employees per year). Selected data from the | 


survey are presented in table 25 for medium © 
and large private establishments and in table | 
26 for small private establishments and State 


and local government. 


The survey covers paid leave benefits — 


such as holidays and vacations, and personal, | 


funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick | 


leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 


ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, _ 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 


defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as ] 


severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 


the employer. They may be sponsored by a | 


union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the pian and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 


provide those benefits. Benefits are generally _ 


based on salary, years of service, or both. 


Defined contribution plans generally | 
specify the level of employer and employee | 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula — 


for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 


individual accounts are set up for partici- | 


pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 
Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 


defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers _ in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2: 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1 982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 


buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-W. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
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per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have US. citi- 
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zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
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value is determined, a linking procedure is em- _ 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 


ing of the item. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- _ 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- | 


national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 


to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- © 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 


pensation divided by hours at work. Total | 


compensation equals the wages and salaries. 


of employees plus employers’ contributions | 


for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour i is. 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All. 
Urban Consumers. 


Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
tion costs expended in the production of a unit 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation ofall persons from current-dol- 
lar value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 


are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 
The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 


production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
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The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthiy Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 


surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
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refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 


relate to the former West Germany. The im- | 
pact of including the former East Germany | 
was to increase the unemployment rate from | 


4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 


For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- | 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. | 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- | 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage | 


point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 


In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 


ployment was changed to include only those | 


who were actively looking for a job within 


the 30 days preceding the survey and who | 


were available for work. In addition, the 


lower age limit for the labor force was raised | 


from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 


ment rate downward by excluding from the | 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) | 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- | 
poration of the 1991 population census re- | 


sults. The impact of these changes was to 


raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by | 


approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 


8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. | 


These changes did not affect employment 


significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by | 


the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 


poration of the 1991 population benchmarks | 


in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 


not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 | 


census results. 


For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- | 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed | 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. | 


EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 


to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; | 
the previous estimate for the same year was | 


9.3 percent. 


There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and | 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the | 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new | 


questionnaire was introduced. Questions 


regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was | 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These | 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- | 


ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 


surement period for the labor force sur- | 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks | 
of the year rather than one week each | 
month and a new adjustment for popula- | 


tion totals was introduced. The impact 


was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 


this change was to increase the adjusted un- 


employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 


measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993: 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 


legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and lilness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and TIIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
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Current Labor Statistics 


Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 


lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, tor example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal incidents 
resulting in days away from work. Included 
are some major characteristics of the injured 
and ill workers, such as occupation, age, gen- 
der, race, and length of service, as well as the 
circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
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ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access} 
the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries} 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about) 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal] 
events. The program collects and Cros 
checks fatality information from multipe 
sources, including death certificates, Statet 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, | 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis-; 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor} 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. | 

In addition to private wage and salary! 
workers, the self-employed, family members, , 
and Federal, State, and local government} 
workers are covered by the program. To be} 
included in the fatality census, the decedent! 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the timed 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, ; 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


——* 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un 
intentional wound or damage to the body re-} 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energ 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific} 
event or incident or series of events within al 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occu 
during a person’s commute to or from wor 
are excluded from the census, as well as work-~ 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program,, 
including information about the fatally in 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac 

teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census off 


Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in of the national news release. tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
States issue summary information at the time Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- _ the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 
http://www.bls.gov 
Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 
stats. bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1999 2000 2001 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 
IV I i} Ml IV ! il} | It [ IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 
Employment-population ratio.......c.ccssssssesesesesesessssesseeesssecesresened 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 
WMOMIPIOVIMIONE TALC ssc nwo xceicstacenerexarwes con en vaadutsnpneevsa=canvansitees 4.0 4.8 41 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 48 5.6 
Mericcee cower e com tnwamea vacua teen crac nace ane cay serene 3.9 48 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 sy7/ 
AB 80:24 VOarsicruececs estes cresecerendoeee es ceenncncsrrencerestreateme rte 9.7 11.4 10.3 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 11.5 12.7 
DENVOATS AMG OVENS earcc ce mses ss tuenaevecrerate cere cs;eccusensversscrnrearnercosh 2.8 3.6 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3A 3.4 3.7) 4.4 
W Moti Ys) besereteecce pa sceteny eacoe ace cae hetcer ee mRORy obo reaper ncceeaoeacd 44 4.7 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 5.5 
16 to 24 years... 8.9 9.7 9.4 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 
25 years and over.... 3:2 37, 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 3.7 44 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: | 
131,759 | 132,212] 129,783] 130,984] 131,854] 131,927] 132,264] 132,559] 132,483 | 132,358 | 131,502 
111,079 | 111,339] 109,507] 110,456] 110,917] 111,293] 111,669] 111,886] 111,702] 111,385} 110,480 


Private sector 


Goods-producingier crs. ortcrcessysonesetter es si] AS VACS) 25,121 25,524 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,991 14,590 
Manufacturing... .| 18,469 17,698 18,482 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,556 17,174 
SORVICA-PrOGUCING ae er creases cant cia vesraes frarsies cctwerressteswesteersleoe 106,050 | 107,090} 104,259] 105,280] 106,143] 106,195] 106,560; 106,938 | 107,173 | 107,367 | 106,912 
Average hours: 
PEIMAREY SOCLON 20 ccpecnensscevseceadenzes raretradavmeneuehaaerernse rarecastenscrats 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 
ASUINEROLULEN NG) 8. ssc cache: tes, cenuve ds owsuncpapaeteneneneoncemanciier sates 41.6 40.7 41.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 
OV rtm race receperek at sscnens vances serusSereharvespsteetonluaes scene 4.6 3.9 4.7 47 47 45 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 41 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 7 13 9 1.2 8 
Private industry workers. 44 4.2 9 iS diz 9 im 1.4 1.0 9 8 
Goods-producing’. 4.4 3.8 1.0 1.6 12 9 6 1.3 7 8 
: ay) 
Service-producing ........... Spleen: 4.4 4.3 8 1.4 1.2 1.0 7 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 
State and local government WOrKETS.........ccceceeeeesereeetsestereneee 3.0 4.2 1.0 6 3 1.3 i 9 6 za 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
Union... ik 4.0 4.2 “if deo 1.0 1.2 43) “if Ast 1.0 1.4 


NOMS oi ganas ca oecttneev awa covaszaecs eeu ouerm hewon sor ameaeatieeues 4.4 41 1.0 ie 1.2 1.0 af 15 1.0 9 
' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
> Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1 
Selected measures 2000 2001 a ox anil 
IV I ll Ml IV ! i Hl IV 
Ie aE 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, | 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian MOM Fea ce cssuaccepsnnarencscacassascacecass mses stecteeeut caus cesned 44 41 0.9 1:3 1.0 1.0 0.7 1.3 0.9 ne 0.8 
Private nonfarm is 4.4 4.2 9 1 ile 9 if 1.4 1.0 9 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civiiatrmontarinizctre-ck convetresevenacncomaererae eae As 3.8 3.7 8 14 1.0 ile 6 deal 9 1.0 olf 
Private nonfarm 3.9 3.8 9 We 1.0 1.0 6 ke 1.0 8 8 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... | 1.6 3.4 -.2 alevA a 8 2 fee 1.0 2 -.9 
| 
Producer Price Index: | | 
BINSE: GOODS. or crecastsix=chcpsmaxacesbsncanakcseateedeccancntnsnaQieeenevess 3.5 -1.8 5 1.5 1.8 6 4 i) 8 =3 -3.2 
Finished! COMSUMEF GOODS... scssceessuscacdelseateekeovecantectectie ss 4.3 -2.4 -.2 1.9 1.3 8 ail 1.2 1.0 -—.3 4.3 
Gapital Gqulpmenit-ccsiacs coosecscceuccecceoseeneceecocees Sale) rhe 1.0 Ae: ot Fi 7.2 14 = 7.1 = a 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 —.2 8.0 1.8 1.4 1.0 -.3 ne 6 —1.0 -3.6 
ASEH BARRONS oo cnccexcereetetceeuantvaccosusvassocernersutcsucnusneedeveesvousds 31.1 -8.8 -3.5 9.0 -6.0 24 9.4 =3.5 6.6 -12.0 -12.2 
Preductivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: | 
Business sector............ a 3.4 1.8 7.4 —1 ei lee 3.0 -.2 2.2 rf 3.4 
Nonfariny DUSINCSS: SOCION: «.ccsaassasvssesesasciesassd-scdsnescccssencenseeters 3.3 1.8 7.8 0 6.7 1.6 2.3 -1 2.1 1.1 3.5 
Nonfinancial corporations” ....ccczcccssssssesssssssssssssesssssusssssisiss 3.1 3.5 2.8 5.6 2.6 if 5 3.3 9 
"Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not The data are seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3 Annual! rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2000 2001 2000 2001 
IV ! Nl Il IV IV I I HT) IV 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
AM DETSONS: DUSINESS: SECION crcccesseaccscanse-ctedanisascssaninatarvannreascseatns 9.5 5.1 5.2 3.3 2.3 7.9 7.6 6.6 5.8 4.0 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 8.9 49 47 3.7 2.3 7.8 Th) 6.5 5.5 3.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
CUATRO IIBY roc de cca cacy ey ennins voce aa dv ensites caves, abtexdadcgaih tno snabol apnea toes ry é pe 9 1,2 8 41 44 3.9 41 44 
PUIVALO SION ANN pou caseesyctec cones on eeeatt vasaea snes suse seadsnoddepasssestedessaeatacd ih 1.4 1.0 9 8 44 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 
GT Fos 9 Per eee enor cose ee eiccs RPP 76° CEREDSEEE-EC Ss SEPECEED Joe COVED ASSEEER ED iS) aA ial 1.0 1.4 4.0 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 
IROVILIHON eee c as este taa season death ser sese soso nsanaae=nntateseeanps acne “th 1:5; 1.0 9 “if 4.4 4.3 4.2 41 44 
State and local QOVErNMENts.............cscceseseeseenseneeteeeenseerseeneeee caf &) 6 21 6 3.0 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CONGITE GMatolg ft s ieverapeeree eee meeeeerese on Aeecerure ricer PREC LEE OESrE cen yeh 6 fed 9 1.0 a 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.6 Siz, 
PFIVATO MOTH ANIM i. scsecconesvsces--</eatsiasccateresoessnasdeas¢ecssaeeddesasnxxessascxe, 6 le? 1.0 8 8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 
(Uys (0) n Reeenene Semeerrerecre 9 6 1.1 1.0 1.6 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.6 4.4 
INOMUMION Se -cascecearevencectans 6 ke 9 8 Alf 4.0 3.9 3.7 3.6 3.6 
State and local governments. . th le 5 1.9 45) 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.6 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 2001 


2000 2001 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept ol Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


+ 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population ' PE a A ee 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,026 | 211,171 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,206 
Civilian labor force.............4 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,622 | 141,869 | 141,734 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141 390 | 141,390 | 142,221 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.1 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 
Employed ici tscsruncsysss7 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 133,468 | 134,319 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 64.5 63.8 64.3 64.3 64.1 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 
Unemployed...... ra 5,665 6,742 5,888 6,061 6,310 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.2 4.3 4.5 44 46 4.64.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 69,404] 69,302] 69,614} 70,080} 70,257] 70,270 70,755 | 70,289} 70,301 70,488 | 70,613 71,699 | 70,995 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 92,580 | 93,659] 93,227] 93,285] 93,410! 93,541] 93,616] 93,708] 93,810} 93,917| 94,015 | 94,077] 94,161 94,228 | 94,262 
Civilian labor force.............. 70,930 | 71,590} 71,289] 71,300} 71,541 71,468 | 71,429] 71,500} 71,523] 71,805] 71,940] 71,935) 71,988} 71,534] 71,718 
Participation rate......... 76.6 76.4 76.5 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 
Employed sic criccscscivcccns 68,580 | 68,587} 68,766 | 68,619] 68,720] 68,698] 68,535} 68,610] 68,388] 68,696] 68,486 | 68,204] 68,276| 67,818) 68,157 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........... ; 74.1 732 73.8 73.6 73.6 73.4 73:2 Tae 72.9 83.1 72.8 72,5 72.5 72.0 72.3 
Agriculture 2,252 2,102 2,157 2,150 2,105 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 
Nonagricultural 
industries.......0.00 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,609] 66,469| 66,615) 66,530] 66,478| 66,575) 66,259) 66,558| 66,354] 66,122| 66,135] 65,611 65,973 
Unemployed. 2,350 3,003 2,523 2,681 2,821 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,136 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 
Unemployment rate.... 3.3 4.2 5) 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 52 by Lye 5.0 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional { 
101,078 | 102,060 | 101,686 | 101,779 | 101,870 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 
61,565 | 62,148} 62,130} 62,331 61,102 | 62,068) 61,961 62,103 | 62,142 | 62,222 | 62,269 | 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703 

60.9 60.9 61.1 61.2 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 


population’ sae 
Civilian labor force 
Participation rate 


Employedioc..c.c.sssanseces 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,869] 60,089} 59,758 | 59,716) 59,555; 59,640; 59,526} 59,463] 59,302 | 59,288} 59,205| 59,102) 59,588 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 58.7 58.4 58.9 59.0 58.7 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 
Agriculture.............00 818 82 824 811 827 816 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 
Nonagricultural 
industries.................. 58,535 | 58,779] 59,045 | 59,278) 58,931 58,900 | 58,783 | 58,856] 58,745) 58,640} 58,460| 58436] 58,346] 58,277| 58,759 
Unemployed................. 2,212 2,551 2,261 2,242 2,344 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 
Unemployment rate... 3.6 44 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 49 5.2 4.8 5.0 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ oie Snes ee 16,042 | 16,146] 16,113] 16,108} 16,068} 16,046) 16,086] 16,145| 16,161 16,163 | 16,195) 16,252 | 16,275} 16,310] 16,293 
Civilian labor force.............4 8,369 8,077 8,203 8,238 8,091 7,909 8,078 8,048 7,715 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 
Participation rate......... §2.2 50.0 50.9 51.4 50.4 49.3 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 | 47.8 47.8 
Employedis.ccsscssvesasusese 7,276 6,889 7,099 7,100 6,946 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”... 45.4 42.7 44.1 441 43.2 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 
Agriculture 235 225 152 202 235 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 

Nonagricultural 
industries. 7,041 6,664 6,947 6,898 6,711 6,612 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 
Unemployed...... ae 1,093 1,187 1,104 1,138 1,145 1,088 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,216 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 13.5 13.8 432 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 

White 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ OS ale Sree 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,362 | 175,416 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 1 76,713 | 176,783 
Civilian labor force...........0.. 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,143 | 118,194 | 118,014 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 117,759 | 118,472 
Participation rate id 67.4 67.2 67.4 67.4 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 
ENMGlOVOR cc ccivtecc scenic 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,902 | 113,853 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 4 12,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 65.1 64.4 64.9 64.9 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 
Unemployed... 4,099 4,923 4,364 4,384 4,640 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.7 37 3.9 3.9 4.0 4] 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 
Black 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 25,218 | 25,559) 25,412] 25,441 25,472 | 25,501 25,533 | 25,565 | 25,604/| 25,644] 25,686 | 25,720| 25,752 25,785 | 25,813 
Civilian labor force... | 16,603 | 16,719 | 16,660} 16,750] 16,678| 16,644] 16,739) 16,685] 16,720 16,827 | 16,748) 16,687| 16,833 | 16,769| 16,747 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.4 65.6 65.8 65.5 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 
EEPTIO VO erocs ha cesavscessecs 15,334 | 15,270 | 15,407} 15,341 15,304 | 15,311 15,330 | 15,337} 15,210 | 15,339] 15,144] 15,040] 15,122 15,119 | 15,131 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”... 60.8 59.7 60.6 60.3 60.1 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 
Unemployed fe 1,269 1,450 1,253 1,409 1,374 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 1,711 1,650 1,616 
Unemployment rate.... 7.6 8.7 G5 8.4 | 8.2 8.0 8.4 | 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 "96 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. 


+ = —+ —}— ——+ 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’... cess. 22,393 | 23,122 | 22,830 | 22,889) 22,957] 23,021] 23,090| 23,157| 23,222] 23,288] 23,351/| 23,417] 23,478 | 23,542] 23,604 


Civilian labor force.. 15,368 | 15,751 | 15,652 15,739 | 15,730} 15,656 | 15,602| 15,753] 15,788) 15,811| 15,956] 15,932] 16,013] 15,988] 16,011 
Participation rate. 68.6 68.1 68.6 68.8 68.5 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 


Employed | 14,492 | 14,714) 14,682 14,760 | 14,738) 14,684) 14,574] 14,776) 14,771 14,785 | 14,824) 14,751 14,753 | 14,700 | 14,867 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?............. 64.7 63.6 64.3 64.5 64.2 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 
Unemployed................-. | 876 | 1,037 970 979 992 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 
Unemployment rate....| aw al 6.6 : : i Y i 6.2 : 6.5 
1 . . 5 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
2 Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Selected categories | <a si 
2000 2001 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 


| 
4 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,734 | 135,808 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 


rE. pease tee ae eee | 72,293 | 72,080 | 72,348) 72,271 | 72,272) 72,131) 72,012) 72,093) 71,705 | 72,177 | 71,871 | 71,570} 71,577] 71,114] 71,457 
WOM ON eo sctcsae noc cecesnaevaccoacscou> | 62,915| 62,992| 63,386) 63,537] 63,152] 63,104) 62,991] 63,013] 62,703] 62,827] 62,744] 62,683) 62,478] 62,354] 62,862 
Married men, spouse 
OSC ON eee Soe cu cienad oncnas | 43,368 | 43,243| 43,372| 43,385] 43,459] 43,633] 43,357) 43,264] 43,143] 43,099) 42,983 | 42,861] 42,772] 42,823] 43,275 
Married women, spouse | 
PF OSG U ob erovsiencecceveeseecoceee | 33,708 | 33,613} 33,959 | 34,007 | 33,699 | 33,692] 33,466] 33,571 | 33,685] 33,604 | 33,227 | 33,330 | 33,209] 33,174] 33,703 
Women who maintain 
HANNS. cocccesce ee tceaceac ont anecd 8,387 8,364 8,380 8,144 2,179 8,335 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers....., 2,034 1,884 1,843 1,909 1,899 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 
Self-employed workers........ 1,233 1,233 1,281 1,224 1,220 1,208 1,193 "152 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 
Unpaid family workers.........- 38 27 29 34 44 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,916 | 123,767 | 123,406 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 
Government............. 19,053 19,127 | 19,073} 19,089] 18,928] 19,068) 18,934) 18999] 19,150} 19,290] 19,223] 19,172] 19,183] 19,047] 19,286 
Private industries...... | 104,076 | 104,108 | 104,843 | 104,678 | 104,478 | 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 
Private households. J 890 803 833 858 809 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 
103,186 | 103,305 | 104,010 | 103,820 | 103,669 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 
8,674 8,594 8,608 8,749 8,597 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 


Self-employed workers 


Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 130 128 99 111 102 98 111 101 95 TE 92 97 86 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FORSONG ese -eesivdeedendaavestaod 3,190 3,672 3,277 3,221 3,277 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 
Slack work or business 
Conditions..........--4 1,927 2,355 2,049 1,965 2,188 2,205 2,276 2,174 2,115 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 
Could only find part-time 
WOT Katte oot suave cerveseners 944 1,007 925 916 895 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOASONSiae cevencencnnewerenaned 18,722 | 18,707] 18,974] 18,711] 18,698] 18,634) 18,482] 18,812] 19,011] 18,798} 18,644} 18,587) 18,540) 18,201] 18,395 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 


ROASONS a7 0ce2: caveasvcecsasceued 3,045 3,529 3,137 3,064 3,120 3,231 3,556 3,425 | 32,346 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 
Slack work or business 
COMCIIONS ceccececccrecenesceass 1,835 2,266 1,970 1,869 2,011 2,101 2,215 2,111 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 
Could only find part-time 
WOE Kix Son ctesaeeetis caviar ieee 924 989 904 891 883 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 
Part time for noneconomic 
reasons.. ...|| 18,165 18.177 | 18560] 18162] 18166| 18097] 18,066 | 18.283} 18485/| 18232/ 18065| 18,007 | 17,960 | 17,717 | 17,886 


1 Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


a Annual average 2001 ae 
elected categories 
: 2000 2001 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. |Feb. 
—t 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET..........cceceeceseeeeeee 4.0 4.8 4.2 4.3 45 4.4 4.6 46 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 Veal... 13.1 14.7 13.5 13.8 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 Ere 16.2 16.1 16.6 
Men, 20 years and OVEN... 3.3 4.2 3:5 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.0 4.4 4.3 48 5.2 5:2 Bie 5.0 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........:ceeeees 3.6 41 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 
White, total. rccccccs.s<cserereore 35 4.2 ou 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.0 44 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 11.4 12.7 alee 11.7 11.9 12.0 12.7 13.2 13.8 12:7. 23.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 123 13.8 12.7 12.3 12.9 13.3 14.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 10.4 11.4 9.6 11.0 10.9 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 1S nial 12.8 14.6 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over...... 2.8 Sil 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 
Women, 20 years and over 3.1 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 441 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 
Blacketotal:. 5. acsccrccacsssncsstisecensceteeesst 7.6 8.7 7.5 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 24.7 29.0 28.1 28.3 30/5)" 25:7 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 27.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 26.4 30.5 31.1 28.7 33.5 30/0 6.0 28.1 31.4 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years 23.0 Pfs} 25m 28.0 PA fell 21.5 25.7, 25.2 28.7 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 
Men, 20 years and over...... 7.0 8.0 6.7 8.2 8.1 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 
Women, 20 years and over.... 6.3 7.0 5.9 6.3 5.9 6.4 6.7 6.2 7.0 7.7 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 
Hispanic origin, total............:cesceeceee 5.7 6.6 6.2 6.2 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 7A 74 7.9 8.1 1h 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 Qe, 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 PATE 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 
Married women, spouse present. yay 3.1 2.6 Cait 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 
Women who maintain families..... 5.9 6.6 6.0 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 7BU 6.8 8.0 8.0 8.9 8.0 
Full-time workers.... 3.9 4.7 4.0 4A 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 48 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7, Sif 
Part-time WOrK@IS;-<.c.--.ceccuesecorereacceseet 48 Dal 48 4.9 5:3 4.8 2 5.1 5.4 4.6 eS) 5.6 5.6 5.2 48 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOIKGIS Sintec scarred 41 onl 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.6 48 4.8 52 5.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.9 6.0 
NSIT, ste. ees ecargs wesetcaceccosssssaesascatesecseres 3.9 47 4.5 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.9 3.9 47 5.0 5.8 5.3 6.1 5.9 45 
GOSH CHON Sc ceececsecacesesvswcsectosestasrecseteet 6.4 7.3 6.8 6.4 6.9 6.7 6.9 7A 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 9.4 7.9 
Manufacturing.... 3.6 5.2 45 48 4.6 48 5.0 5.2 5.7 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.6 6.7 
Durable goods. 3.4 Bhs 4] 47 4.4 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 7.2 7.0 75 
Nondurable goods........ 4.0 Sal 4.9 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 5.5 5.4 5.4 §.3 5.5 6.1 5.9 5.5 
Transportation and public utilities.. 3.1 41 3.0 3.2 4.0 3.6 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.2 5.8 
Wholesale and retail trade............. weed 5.0 5.6 5.1 5.3 2 5.2 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 7A 6.3 6.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2.4 2:5. 2.6 2.4 2.6 3.1 PHT, 2.8 2.8 3.6 3.0 2.2 2.8 
Services 3.8 4.6 4.1 441 41 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.9 48 5:5 5.4 55 5.4 5.5 
Government WorkelS........ceeeeees and 2.1 2.2 1.6 2.1 22 2.0 en 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2: 2.3 2th 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 9.7 9.2 11.1 9.4 8.4 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 10.3 9.5 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............J 6.4 7.3 7.4 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 to Ta, 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.1 8.3 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 44 4.3 43 4.6 5.0 4.9 5.2 §.3 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
3.0 3.1 Sat 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 
at 241 22.2 2.2 2.5 27, 2.9 3.1 2.9 2.9 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


| 
Weeks of )Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment | 2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
T + = 
Less than 5 Bi ONS ecco 2,543) 2,833 | 2,749 | 2,698) 2,822) 2,714] 2,809] 2,647] 2,955] 2,807] 3,084] 3,090] 3,024] 2,978] 2,928 
HOA WEGKG ache dretaichaee hcaictacets | 1,803} 2,163] 1,737] 1,967] 1,976] 2,021] 2,008) 2170] 2,152] 2,366] 2,522] 2573] 2724) 2586] 2,515 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEF...seesesssssecseeseeseese | 1,309 1,746 | 1,466 | 1,510} 1,507} 1,503) 1,571] 1,680] 1,798] 1,907] 2,042] 2,17] 2,410] 2,546] 2,561 
665 949 778 814 781 862 843 948 980] 1,084] 1,136] 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383 
644 787 688 696 726 641 728 682 818 823 906 | TNO) edSs) aed 27 | ARI 78 
Mean duration, in WeekS..........-.--++- | 12.6 13.2 12.8 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 
Median duration, in weeks... 5.9 6.8 6.0 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 8.1 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for |_ Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment | 2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ab | 4 
| 

Ue eS ee | 2,492) 3,428) 2,856 | 2,995] 3,020] 3,132| 3,249 | 3,294] 3,438] 3,595] 4,297] 4,501) 4,492] 4,354] 4,326 

On temporary layOff.........::sesseeee | 842| 1,044 950 988} 1,023) 1,055 990 | 1,020] 1,071] 1,114) 1,288] 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106 

Not on temporary layoff.........+00- | 1,650 2,379 | 1,906] 2,007] 1,997] 2,077| 2,259) 2,274] 2,367] 2,481] 3,009] 3,344] 3,385] 3,231 | 3,220 

Job leavers | (ibe) 832 815 803 776 818 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 

Reser it AUS eco cars sschins teaenceceeseevcer 1,957} 2,029] 1,900) 1,908} 1,991] 1,827] 1,921] 1,948) 2,162] 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268 

SERS GG a) a ee 431 453 387 410 456 467 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 

Percent of unemployed 

Job es 2 ty Ne ee 44.1 | 50.8 47.9 49.0 48.4 50.2 50.4 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 
On temporary layoff... = 14.9] 15.6 15.9 16.2 16.4 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 
Not on temporary layoff. . 29.2 35.3 32.0 32.8 32.0 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 Gis) 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 
MOE IGAVENS. sposcssarscosecteresinecsevsteiressts 13.7 12.3 13.7 13.1 12.4 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 qs 10.5 11.0 144 11.0 
leoriyeitSe-ecece ete | 34.6 30.1 31.9 31.2 31.9 29.3 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 PIS 28.6 27.7 28.5 

New entrants..........scsscsssesseseerseeees | 7.6 6.7 6.5 6.7 7.3 7.5 7.3 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 

Percent of civilian 
labor force | 
| 

MSE OSETS ee eee cess cael 1.8 2.4 2.0 2.1 24 2.2 Pe} 2.3 2.4 2.5 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.0 
Job leavers... Pet 6 6 6 6 Ae 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
BROS ra et MS enna urandavanenssteerawasxeeradeso 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5) 1.5 nicté 1.5 1.6 
INOW CHIT AMIS. siececcossssccsedsaviescavasss on 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 ES) 3 3 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 
Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age t 
2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 5 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. oe Feb. 
Total, 16 years and OVET........:00000 4.0 48 4.2 4.3 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 
16 to 24 years 7 9.3 10.6 9.5 9.9 10.3 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 11.7 11.9 11.9 11.6 
1G6:tO 19) VGarSirescccessecseeeeeeeneees 13.1 14.7 13.5 13.8 14.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 
MORON VOI sccrcsssecctvececavecss 15.4 fet 16.9 5.9 16.7 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 
18 to 19 years... 11.5 13.2 11.0 12.2 12.6 12.5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 
20 to 24 years.. Hail 8.3 1S} TTA 8.2 7.9 8.2 TEM 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 
25 years and over... 3.0 3,7 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 
25 to 54 years...... p 3.1 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 4.7 47 4.6 
55 years ANd OVET.......sceeee 2.6 3.0 2.8 Part 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 
Men, 16 years and OVEL........:c000 3.9 4.8 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.7 5.1 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 
16 to 24 years 9.7 11.4 10.6 10.9 10.9 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 125 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 
16 :t0: 1 Si VOarS iii. cores. -cscessccxeess 14.0 15.9 15.0 14.3 15.1 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 AT: 17.2 16.3 16.8 
NG itOMZ YOArSE ccssstececece-evexes 16.8 18.8 18.4 16.2 18.7 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 
18 to 19 years. 12.2 14.1 12.9 12.7 12.9 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 
20 to 24 yealS......scsssceccseseseeees ie) 8.9 8.1 8.9 8.6 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 
25 years ANd OVEN... ceeeeeeeeee 2.8 3.6 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 
25 to 54 years... 2.9 3.7 3.1 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 47 4.5 
55 years and over.. Zul, | 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 41 
Women, 16 years and over.... 41 47 41 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5.5 
16 to 24 years 8.9 9.7 8.3 8.9 9.7 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 
161019 YOQNS. ccncsscscceccssesexssees 12.1 13.4 11.9 13.3 13.2 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 
HOON 7 VOANS ucsssecacecsvriinse 14.0 15.3 15.3 15.6 14.5 13.8 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 
18 to 19 years. a 10.8 12.2 8.8 11.6 12.2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 
20 10:24 YOANS.......::ccccecsseossssees 7.0 7.5 6.3 6.4 7.8 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 
25 years AN OVES.........eeceeeeeees 3.2 3.7 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 44 46 4.3 4.6 
25 to 54 YOaIS..........cecreccerees 3.3 3.8 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.7 
55 years And OVES.......6.scee 2.6 20 ehh 2.3 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 


| 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


State Jan. | Dec. | Jan. (tas Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
2001 | 2001" | 2002? || 2001 | 2001? | 2002° 

AN AD ANNA: ccccty-ceneesvavcskernssuexuaneacenasaceeecserd 4.9 6.0 5.3|| Missouri 45 4.9 4.7 
PASH cee ec ancn tose OPEL 5c ees onvancenasvacusseseGe 6.6 6.0 SiO MONA Eisseratacexaspanssnasyatenasteovuaeessseceapeasid 4.6 4.7 4.2 
Arizona.. aN 3.8 5.8 5.8|| Nebraska g 2.9 3.4 3.4 
IATICANSAS tsnavantraceiusdextccte asta cea tsnunvexaonsngeis 4.8 5.5 4.8)| Nevada....... 4 4.4 6.9 6.3 
Calorie aoa ssscs ciaseasptcsaisicceaceseasnncucesh 47 6.1 G4 ING WiFIAMPSHINC, ..cacxns<-v-secescesvereesseenee sl 2.9 3.9 4.0 
GOA O ee crccnscissaskeactecetscssyssmueccecsoanccnein! 27 5.1 GiGi INGWISEISGY crn seccceresssnsecsvesvosoeernceaveroseecstons 3.6 48 49 
Connecticut. on 2.5 4.0 SO IINOW/ MEXICO Fcc nrccrspaceseretoenee sues s «are reat 4.5 5.1 6.1 
Delaware............. so 4.2 3.4 3.8|| New York 4.3 5.7 5.8 
DIStHIGHOR COMDIAL: acs cesccccasesecsescccseseaveg 6.4 6.4 Gal fl NOnth Carolinas cs ccsseczec-nczcvetecevsvospeoxceaeo) 4.5 6.5 6.4 
FVOTILE pons sctecsacosseetoxseessnhanscenaunvsteecczetsaexes 3.9 6.0 SiS if Orth DAKOtAS cxcecccacscevesocsnutcseess¥vaaussseveree 2.8 3:4 3.0 
3.7 4.5 Al OL ONO’ server coseecreoecsussersanen- esau owas eaeseccesen 4.0 4.8 5. 

44 5.6 4.7|| Oklahoma... 2.9 47 4.2 

45 5.5 5.5|| Oregon....... << 4.9 7.8 8.1 

4.9 6.0 O.GHNPOnNSWIVaM alse. canecsccadasnescarsceescestes eeeerel 4.4 5.1 5.6 

3.9 5.1 BO ROMS ISIAIU . .2 seysocceconeeudevnctvensennexsaneres 4.2 5.0 5.0 

HOWE cpp ccsosceseestasyorrensuveetecnuaceeceesztecstered 2.9 3.7 3,0 | SOUT GarOlinal-.ccessuessceesesssseesesrseszecassteee 4.5 6.1 5.4 
KANSAS) cate rene Ne ry 4.2 4.4 4.4|| South Dakota... 2.6 4.0 3.2 
IRQEIUGCK Yc nceraaphansssositterpeeks nanan sereuseaceened 4.7 6.2 5.4|/ Tennessee.. 41 5.0 5.4 
Louisiana.. 6.0 6.7 5.9|| Texas...... 441 5.7 5.7 
MaInG. fi .cencssaxisses 3:3 4.3 S28) WAN oer. cee cennnnccnecceesnenessasn-eeeateamemiecterec 3.6 5.9 5.2 
RERUNS co wercusthntisassccvereh uasa are are 4 3.8 4.4 AU TA AM EN MMOM a scceccccesssencextcacncanscecotantstoicn: weseesn 3.1 4.3 3.6 
IMESSACHUSONS: <.cccctcpcsccsssacsassixesenercecstawcxcs 2.7 4.4 AAW VIRGINA cpa necexaenerneseescevassrncesoeesenascextasonstces 2.4 4.5 4.2 
RIGA aon ere deca sacsonvacescetascesesont do eneessense 4.6 6.2 GEST WasShigtonssctrarscsascecsssereretevenwan denen 5.5 74 7.6 
Minnesota. 3.4 4.0 4.1|| West Virginia.. 5.2 4.6 5.2 
Mississippi 4.9 6.5 G5) WISCONSIN iie:-s--xcconessuseecenxonvacatepeuebe ace eens 3.9 4.9 5.2 
WYOMINGE. -cncecseecessrencsucecsecettoarvercoestcasmness 3.6 4.2 3.9 


® = preliminary 


Dash indicates data not available. 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
a 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
State State 

2001 2001 2002" || 2001 2001 2002? 
PUSS ANIG Save coon cosenusecependackdawnd ava 1,924.4 1,903.7 AF GOO!S sill MISSOUM ees .oscecusactervcuscerenc ieee eect 2,750.3 2,695.2 2,706.9 
PLAS AL a cciucsxsdusspsvacccagsestersiessexxsser 285.8 291.4 290.5 || Montana... 391.2 390.3 395.1 
PATER 5 cht naa eterna cee 2,267.8 2,247.1 2,249.2 || Nebraska... aire 908.6 908.8 908.5 
Arkansas... oe 1,160.1 1,147.5 1,154.1 || Nevada............ 1,050.5 1,049.6 1,055.0 
CAlTON i Assresccrseucvepcarastecntnres nnareen 14,729.4 14,656.2 14,671.7 |) New Hampshire.........:sccseseeerees 633.1 624.6 628.4 
CONN ADO i cars saci cpeteeinnaninnndnanes 2,245.8 2,205.0 2,203.0 || NeW Jersey..........cccessesecsesseseseees 4,025.4 4,023.3 4,025.0 
CONNEC CHHCUT....iecccsccrecccrsreee a 1,697.6 1,672.1 1,676.8 || New Mexico. 752.7 758.1 760.9 


DelaWALE........0c0ceececeseeeeeee reed 420.0 418.5 414.6 || New York..... 8,694.2 8,568.5 8,559.0 


District of Columbia. re 655.0 649.6 649.4 || North Carolina. 3,947.5 3,881.6 3,885.3 
FHOVIG Aven sanecedevecacercexssceustecossvscansvua 7,167.1 7,166.3 7176.9 |) North DakOta.........ecvseccccevesssecsxaccyrs 328.9 331.0 331.2 
RAG ON GUA sicnce aati ainakcoosn seen nae anne ne 3,989.8 3,899.2 076.5) COMM :csthes.ceasnnccevacensavenx connate 5,611.2 5,534.5 5,547.7 
Hawaii aie 552.9 545.5 548.1 || Oklahoma. 1,500.8 1,516.2 1,509.9 
HAAN Grech osseetecesnsasevetasss~ “00 566.4 568.9 567.8 || Oregon..... 1,614.6 1,580.1 evar? 


Illinois... aes 6,045.6 5,958.0 5,966.7 || Pennsylvania... oon 5,723.6 5,663.1 5,655.5 
WGA AS txcavnezereceseace-teestesasvssesone 2,959.9 2,911.0 2/9152) i) RhOdelSlANG!-.ccmnssccaseesnerccrenes 478.7 477.9 480.1 
JOW a eaacestessssassnarscouusnccenvvacdedaces4 1,477.8 1,462.8 1,463.9 || South Carolina... cseeeseenee 1,844.8 1,827.8 1,829.4 
ISANISAS sophvecie es conanaccacovuaevanesucteasrs 1,354.8 1,363.1 1,359.9 |) South Dakota.. 378.6 376.3 376.0 
KEMHLICKYsecssranecrscccrreettate=sveess<-o04 1,830.7 1,818.5 1,828.1 || Tennessee...... 2,734.0 2,706.9 2,720.1 
1,923.4 1,936.9 1,933.2 || Texas.... 9,535.3 9,437.0 9,452.5 

609.4 608.1 GOS WiWtanissrestaccssscxossceazsareseranscosseaee- 1,086.9 1,073.7 1,086.0 

Marnviand teres .anmenucnnntecrrs|s 912;400.0 2,469.9 2yA5 G2 ll VONMON bcs <2,-c-.cesssceatesrnexicences aa 301.6 297.4 297.1 
Massachusetts...........cccscceseesseens 3,368.1 3,307.1 3,306.6 || Virginia 3,550.6 3,501.9 3,508.3 


IMIGRIGAN iiarisneccseossevncarsrae 4,614.2 4,555.5 As5O7s76\l WMV ASMINGLON prcrersexsknnesencedenrxess=aa=t 1,723.5 2,655.6 2,665.4 
Minnesota.. back 2,695.4 2,648.4 265916 Il) WEST VINGINIA: .caseccnecesssesresecarcrmcnl 737.9 734.6 733.4 
MISSISSIDPlincesuieccesenessaecnsennrenuers 1,141.9 1,125.5 1,130.4 || Wisconsin. : 2,836.5 2,817.5 2,814.5 

Wyoming...... ; 243.1 245.9 246.5 


 — preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] nn 
Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.’ | Feb.?P 


| 131,739 | 132,212 | 132,595 132,654 | 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 132,449 | 132,395 132,230 | 131,782 | 131,427 ) 131,321 | 129,233 | 129,787 
411,079 | 111,339 | 111,915 | 111,943 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 111,249 | 110,784 | 110,421 | 110,260 | 108,249 | 108,372 


25,709 | 25,121| 25,627] 25,602) 25,421| 25,324] 25,186] 25,122 | 24,963 | 24,888 24,746 | 24,577 | 24,453| 23,747 | 23,666 


Industry 


+ 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


GOODS-PRODUCING : ‘ 
Mining .... 543 563 555 557 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 564 551 544 
Metal mining..... x 41 36 39 38 37 37 35 34 35 35 35 34 33 31 30 
Oil and gas extraction he 311 337 328 331 335. 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 336 334 329 
Nonmetallic minerals, | 
OXGOPU LUCIS:seccetaiecn eves eenee a 114 113 113 113 113 112 112 113 112 112 113 113 413 103 104 
GONnStrUCtiON ceccserececqstcattascosersent 6,698 5,861 6,880 6,929 6,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,852 6,851 6,850 6,356 6,334 
General building contractors...... 1,528 1,554 1,555 1,552 1,548 1,556 1,554 1,554 1,550 1,562 1,560 1,561 1,559 1,482 1,472 
Heavy construction, except | 
HIN re ccctee ere nace seceenetecenene 901 629 930 938 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 944 804 804 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,378 4,395 4,439 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,359 4,348 4,348 4,071 4,057 


18,469 | 17,698| 18,192] 18116| 18,009] 17,879| 17,757] 17,688] 17,533] 17,448] 17,325} 17,159] 17,039 16,840 | 16,788 
42,628 | 11,922| 12.323] 12,254] 12,166] 12,066| 11,956) 11,900] 11,782] 11,706} 11,626; 11,500} 11,405 11,252 | 111,222 
11,138} 10,638 | 10,997 | 10,941 10,870 | 10,778] 10,692} 10,624] 10,523} 10,460} 10,363] 10,240] 10,158] 10,019 9,988 

7,591 7,122 7,415 7,358 7,308 7,235 Tse 7,102 7,022 6,970 6,897 6,805 6,744 6,641 6,626 


Manufacturing 
Production workers... 
Durable goods 
Production workers... 


Lumber and wood products..... 832 795 799 799 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 784 780 768 768 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 558 527 549 548 543 540 632 531 519 513 505 499 499 495 497 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PT OGUCES Ss seueecss scar ocesecnsuapiet 579 571 578 578 577 574 572 569 568 567 566 562 559 539 537 


698 651 679 671 667 660 654 648 643 638 633 619 613 601 600 
1,537 1,479 1,514 1,509 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,454 1,435 1,428 1,415 1,414 


Primary metal industries.. 
Fabricated metal products. 
Industrial machinery and 


OQUIDMEMUreereccveccevatteraceceret 2,120 2,014 2,105 2,084 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,943 1,917 1,892 1,875 1,862 
Computer and office 
OQUIDMONM i... s.cneccncssscesenuress 361 355 370 369 367 366 357 353 348 344 342 339 335 330 327 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... 1,719 1,612 1,726 ike} 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 igeto| 1,529 1,499 1,474 1,458 1,442 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOMICS....... cece essed 682 647 711 702 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 591 583 574 565 
Transportation equipment 1,849 1,747 1,786 1,778 1,768 1 cor 1,749 1,752 1,750 1,735 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,658 1,663 
Motor vehicles and 
QUIEN tice... .vevevesss-novareers-t 1,013 933 967 956 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 901 877 891 
Aircraft and parts... 465 463 464 465 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 452 440 432 
Instruments and related 
(0) (oko [let Ces eneonecer merce occ st 852 859 871 871 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 843 839 835 833, 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 385 
industries 394 385 390 391 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 378 374 374 


Nondurable goods... 
Production workers.. 


7,331 7,059 7,195 7,175 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,962 6,919 6,881 6,821 6,800 
5,038 4,800 4,908 4,896 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,736 4,729 4,695 4,661 4,611 4,596 


Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,685 1,686 1,687 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,691 1,682 1,659 1,656 
Tobacco products : 34 33 31 32 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 32 34 34 
Textile mill products.. 528 473 496 494 489 480 472 471 465 459 454 446 442 436 435 
Apparel and other textile 
je) fos Dos Chav erpecesn a a 633 565 595 590 581 579 567 571 554 551 542 533 §31 523 522 
Paper and allied products........ 657 635 645 642 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 624 624 620 
Printing and publishing............ 1,547 1,492 1,529 1,524 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 1,444 1,431 1,421 
Chemicals and allied products| 1,038 1,033 1,039 1,039 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,027 1,024 1,021 1,017 1,018 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 127 127 126 128 127 128 128 127 128 128 127 127 123 123 
Rubber and miscellaneous 954 
plastics products.........ee 1,011 64 979 973 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 927 920 917 915 
Leather and leather products... 71 64 68 68 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 58 58 58 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 106,050 | 107,091 | 106,968 | 107,052 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,036 | 106,850 | 106,868 | 105,486 | 106,121 
Transportation and public 7,070 


utilities 
Transportation 


7,019 7,070 7,123 7,127 Ue) 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,016 6,952 6,915 6,838 6,828 
4,529 4,531 4,591 4,591 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,472 4,414 4,387 4,327 4,321 


Railroad transportation............ 236 227 231 230 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 227 225 225 
Local and interurban 

passenger transit... 476 481 480 480 477 483 483 485 486 482 479 480 485 490 494 
Trucking and warehousing......, 1,856 1,854 1,870 1,872 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,830 1,832 1,796 1,789 
Water transportation..... F 196 203 200 201 202 203 201 203 203 205 206 204 206 193 194 
Transportation by air.... a eaten 1,288 1,318 1,316 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 1,221 1,189 | 1,182 1,176 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 is) 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 471 464 478 479 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 441 434 428 428 

Communications and public 
utilities 2,490 2,540 2,532 2,536 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,538 2,528 2,511 2,507 


Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 


Wholesale trade 


1,639 1,692 1,685 1,690 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,689 1,683 1,666 1,665 


851 847 847 846 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 849 845 845 842 
7,024 7,014 7,064 7,066 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,941 6,938 6,881 6,872 


Retail trade 23,307 | 23,488 | 23,472 | 23,457 | 23,530 | 23,546| 23,561| 23,606] 23,583 | 23,536| 23,422| 23,494] 23.365! 23.050 22,918 
Building materials and garden 
supplies............. soveeeseenneseseseeel 1,016 1,010 1,007 1,006 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 1,013 1,012 1,010 1,013 970 971 
General merchandise stores....., 2,837 2,792 2,807 2,797 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2,793 2,784 2,778 PATS) 2,751 2,684 
Department stores... 2,491 2,447 2,462 2,451 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 2,449 2,450 2,422 2,420 2,410 2,402 2.343 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
GE i a a en ee ee a ee 


Industry , Annual average r 2002 
2000 2001 Feb. Mar. | Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb.” 
+ S| 
TOO StOLOS iaccaacnssaxadececsscsssscses 3,521 3,542 3,548 3,550 3,562 3,553 3,544 3,536 3,531 3,538 3,542 3,539 3,535 3,501 3,570 
Automotive dealers and | 
Service stations..........eses 2,412 2,429 2,424 2,420 2,421 2,428 2,431 2,435 2,441 2,435 2,429 | 2,430 2,428 2,405 | 2,400 


New and used car dealers....... 1,114 1,130 1,124 1,124 1,122 1,126 1,128 1,131 1,133 1,133 1,134 Toe, 1,141 RIIRYA 1,140 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,219 1,227 1,228 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,224 1,208 1,203 1,192 1,225 UG Ae 
Furniture and home furnishings | 

stores = 
Eating and drinking places 
Miscellaneous retail | 

establishments................... | 3,080 


1,134 1,140 1,146 | 1,147 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,137 1,137 1,138 1,136 1,136 1,143 1,146 1,132 
8,114 8,215 8,171 8,158 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,187 8,198 8,209 7,895 7,964 


@ 
air 
rs 
ie) 
wo 
oe 
rs 
LS) 
& 
a 
on 
ah 
2 
ee 
fo2) 
a 


3,155 3,150 Shiteyi| 3,156 3,153 3,144 3,130 3,100 3,157 3,120 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate 7,560 7,623 7,609 7,618 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,634 7,638 7,632 7,584 Wore 
Finance 3,710 3,759 3,748 3,755 3,761 3,770 3,767 east 3,758 3,758 3,761 3,772 3,774 3,767 3,760 
Depository institutions 2,029 2,036 2,025 2,028 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,045 2,044 2,044 2,038 
Commercial banks.... 1,430 1,423 1,417 1,418 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,427 1,428 1,427 1,427 1,423 


Savings institutions a 253 256 254 254 255 255 256 255 255 256 257 259 260 261 261 
Nondepository institutions....... 681 701 683 686 691 697 699 703 709 706 712 TAs 728 728 730 
Security and commodity 

DEOKGES. srscsscccnconnantenesbaxesaassite ; 748 763 781 781 780 776 766 755 755 755 750 751 741 740 735 
Holding and other investment | : 

Offices. oa 251 | 259 259 260 258 260 261 258 257 258 258 259 258 257 257 


2,346 2,355 2,351 2,353 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 2,361 2,356 2,352 2,346 2,341 


1,589 1,596 1,592 1,593 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,597 1,594 1,591 1,586 

Insurance agents, brokers, | | 
and service............ sl 757 759 | 759 760 760 760 758 758 759 761 759 759 758 755 756 
Real estate.. 1,504 | 1,510 1,510 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,512 1,510 1,506 1,471 1,471 
Services|... 40,460 41,023 | 41,020| 41,073} 40,993} 41,078} 41,085| 41,046| 41,129] 41,134) 40,995) 40,889] 40,957 40,149 | 40,516 
Agricultural services. co 832 801 821 828 824 834 833 834 837 838 841 840 845 721 719 
Hotels and other lodging places} 1,914 1,912 1,957 1,960 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,852 1,845 1,747 1,762 
Personal services. Se os era | oun ear eal 1,261 1,265 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,281 1,271 1,294 1,345 1,362 
Business services.. 9,858 | 9,627 9,851 9,822 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 9,467 9,356 9,346 9,116 9,114 
Services to buildings. 994 1,001 1,007 1,007 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 997 995 996 992 971 967 


Personnel supply services. 3,887 3,531 3,731 3,694 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,378 3,282 3,252 3,079 3,085 


Help supply services.............. 3,487 r 3,142 3,339 3,293 3,202 3,198 3,161 3,127 313 3,106 3,005 2,913 2,894 2,739 2,749 
Computer and data 
Processing SErViCES............-+- 2,095 | 2,193 2,186 2,195 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,201 2,189 2,189 2,185 2,188 
Auto repair services } | 
BU DANING seis cconssssentei acon 1,248 1,302 1,291 1,298 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,305 1,304 1,297 1,303 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 362 365 364 364 363 361 360 362 363 362 360 359 354 356 
MOUON DICHIFOS.<.222....0s0cesencco-ns0 | 594 | §92 600 605 601 587 602 595 589 586 582 584 580 582 §79 
Amusement and recreation | | 
ACRES Sirs spe ceiscccseasnncmoeteee i728 1.871 1,772 i pra ges 1,764 1,787 1,768 TitZ rear? 1,766 1,781 1,762 tphun 1,530 1,546 
Health Services. ........-.ccecceeeeeee 10,197 | 10,497] 10,236} 10,259]) 10,280) 10,296 | 10,329) 10,354] 10,384] 10,408} 10,431 10,458 | 10,483 10,481 10,506 
Offices and clinics of medical 
RII Gn esc tet owns veielnes enn |} 1,924 1,979 1,958 1,962 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,000 2,002 2,004 2,011 
Nursing and personal care 
oR pA RA 1,795 1,822 1,808 1,811 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,834 1,837 1,842 1,843 1,843 
OSD ITAIS seteeas scenmnargevendencestee-cve 3,990 4,095 4,045 4,055 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,135 4,149 4,158 4,164 4,171 
Home health care services...... 643 650 645 648 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 657 659 656 657 
EGQal SOLVICES =. 5.n02<ssecceceos-senraned | 1,010 1,026 1,020 1,022 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 1,030 1,031 1,025 1,024 


2,325 2,420 2,375 2,384 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,436 2,439 2,457 2,393 2,617 
2,903 305° 2,997 3,009 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,096 3,100 | 33,105 3,103 3,124 


Educational services. 
Social services.......... 


Child day care services.. A 712 749 734 739 743 745 756 760 765 756 757 755 757 763 769 
Residential Care............::0000+ 806 843 829 831 835 842 845 847 848 851 854 855 853 855 857 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..........-.--.--4 106 110 110 110 109 110 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 101 101 
Membership organizations........ 2,475 2,498 2,487 2,489 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,505 2,506 2,470 2,485 
Engineering and management 
BE VNCIIS inst esidansieasanea acd adnate 3,419 3,525 3,504 3,510 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,538 3,543 3,541 3,514 3,547 
Engineering and architectural 
SOLVICOS iets rinseceacene(icereraneoat 1,017 1,060 1,050 1,052 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,065 1,063 1,054 1,050 
Management and public 
PANO IIS soc otetesescenevexcennrnsdicaiacs 1,123 1,123 1125 1,124 1,121 1,124 1,119 1,123 pil? 1,124 1,127 1,125 1,119 1,123 
Government... 20,873 | 20,680) 20,711] 20,747] 20,770] 20,828} 20,932} 21,005] 20,981) 20,998] 21,006 | 21,061 20,984 | 21,415 
Federal 2,616 2,615 2,613 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,625 2,607 2,615 2,587 2,593 
Federal, except Postal 
Service.... 1,917 1,767 1,756 1,754 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,779 Ayal 1,775 1,757 1,765 
State...... 4,785 4,880 4,825 4,836 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,919 4,916 4,928 4,842 5,032 
Education. 2,032 2,088 2,048 2,055 2,065 2,066 2,089 2,117 2,122 2,129 2,107 2,109 Pay les 2,056 2,241 


Other State government.......... 2,753 2,792 2,777 2,781 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,812 2,907 2,816 2,785 2,791 
BOCAN sexssnncteesten | 13,119 13,377] 13,240] 13,262] 13,285] 13,304) 13,326] 13,397] 13,470] 13,423 13,454 | 13,843 | 13,518 13,555 | 13,790 
7,440 7,567 7,479 7,492 7,495 7,512 7,515 7,575 7,650 7,595 7,607 7,630 7,642 7,808 8,023 


Education... 
5,679 5,810 5,761 5,770 5,790 5,792 5,811 §,822 5,820 5,828 5,847 5,853 5,876 5,747 5,767 


Other local governmen 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


? _ preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 
Industry Annual average 2001 2002 


2000 2001 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb.” 


PRIVATE. SECTOR: ...:00cc-ccsscsceraseoseed 34.5 34.2 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 33.6 33.9 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............02ccccereeeeed 41.0 40.3 40.3 40.5 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.1 39.9 39.8 
MINING iii cvvcus cesccuesescnsasiavevscvusecssesesscesese 43.1 43.4 43.2 43.8 44.0 43.9 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.1 43.2 43.1 42.3 42.7 
MANUFACTURING..........cc0sscceccceveenosed 41.6 40.7 40.9 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.3 
Overtime hours..... 4.6 3.9 3.9 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 
1 

Durable goods...................- -| 42.1 41.0 411 41.3 41.3 41.0 40.9 41.2 41.1 40.9 40.7 40.4 40.9 40.8 40.7 
Overtime hourS..........-.:0 , 47 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.8 o/ 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.7 
Lumber and wood products............+.+- 41.0 40.3 40.1 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 40.9 41.1 40.6 40.5 40.7 39.7 39.8 
Furniture and fixtures............ssescceeee 40.0 36.9 39.1 39.1 39.3 38.6 38.4 39.7 39.7 38.8 38.3 38.4 38.9 39.8 39.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products. oi 43.1 43.6 42.8 43.7 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 44.0 43.9 43.8 43.6 43.2 43.2 
Primary metal industries............::.:0008 44.9 43.6 43.2 43.4 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.7 43.2 42.6 43.9 43.6 43.3 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PlOGUCISsiretsresesnsssnsoavenceecvtcenmecacrste 46.0 44.5 44.4 44.4 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 44/0 43.3 43.8 43.9 43.7 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.3 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.7 41.3 41.2 41.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.7| 41.0 41.2 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.1 40.4 40.2 

Electronic and other electrical 

COUIPMONtisernersraeevezesceeeseraarsscesstee 4441 39.4 40.3 40.1 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.8 39.3 38.5 38.5 


43.4 41.9 42.0 42.0 42.4 42.4 41.9 42.2 42.8 41.5 41.3 41.3 41.8 42.3 42.0 
44.4 42.7 42.0 42.3 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 44.6 42.3 41.9 42.2 43.1 43.5 43.3 


Transportation equipment....... 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 


Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.6 44.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 414 40.7 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 | 38.2 38.2 38.2 37.9 38.4 | 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.8 37.1 37.7 
Nondurable Qoods..........ssessssesrsssesseses 40.8 40.3 | 40.4) 40.5 40.5} 40.3}; 404) 403] 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.2 40.0 39.8 
Overtime hours............+. 4.4 4.0 4.0 4] 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 44 44 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.8 
Food and kindred products.. in 41.7 441 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.1 41.2 40.9 41.1 41.0 414 40.8 40.9 40.7 40.0 
Textile mill products... 41.2 40.0 40.4] 40.5 40.3} 40.3}; 40.4) 39.7 39.8} 39.8 39.7 39.5 40.0 39.9 40.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.6 37.5 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.8 36.9 37.3 36.6 37.2 
Paper and allied products 42.5 41.7] 41.7] 41.8 42.0 41.6] 41.7) 41.9] 41.2 41.6] 41.5 41.3 41.5 41.4) 41.4 
Printing and publishing... 38.3 38.1 38.4 | 38.6 38.2 38.0 38.0 38.2 38.0 38.1 38.0 37.8 37.9 37.3 37.4 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3) 42.3) 42.3 42.6 42.4| 42.2) 42.7| 421 42.2 42.3| 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.5 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSUCS! ProdUctSics.-cs-c.reccssssesesscsses 41.4 41.7} 40.9) 41.0 40.8] 40.6 40.7| 40.6 40.5 40.8} 40.5] 40.7 41.2 40.9 40.9 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.4 36.4 36.1 36.6 35.9 36.2 35.7 36.4 36.3 36.0 36.6 37.5 37.5 37.2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............0....::2eee 32.8 $2.7 | 32.8 32.8 32.7 32:7| 32:8 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.2 32.5 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
RUBLIC UTIIMES ercscccccerssezscxaxeree 38.6 38.1 38.5 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8 37.8 | 37.6 37.8 38.8 38.0 37.4 37.4 
WHOLESALE TRADE...............0-00eeseeee! 38.5 38.2 38.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.1 38.2 38.3 37.9 38.1 
RETAIESIRADE cise cccvaccostscesersekressscoversess 28.9 28.8 | 28.9| 28.8 28.8 | 28.8| 28.7) 28.6] 28.6)| 28.7 28.7 | 28.8 28.9 28.0 28.6 
———— eee SSS 


® = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry | 

2000 | 2001 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Leaps 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.11 | $14.17 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.54 | $14.59 | $14.67 | $14.68 
Goods-producing...........-..:seeseeeeeees 15.40} 15.93 | 15.74 15.79 | 15.78| 15.86 | 15.90] 15.93] 16.01] 16.04) 16.05] 16.05) 16.15] 16.17] 16.17 
Milningse crete cne eset center 17.24) 1765") 17.52) 17:55)) 177-53) 117.547 |) 17.738) Vze740\) 17.69] 17.67 | 17.73") 17-85) |) 17.80) 17.96) || 112.83 
Construction | 17.88) 18.33} 18.30 | 18.33) 1815] 18.22 | 18.28] 18.26] 1835] 18.36] 18.38] 18.46] 18.58] 18.47] 18.50 
Manu factoring: ......ccscccsesccaccacossctencennees 14.38 | 14.84] 14.63 | 14.66 | 14.72] 14.78 | 14.81] 14.86) 14.93] 14.96 | 14.97] 15.05) 15.10] 15.16] 15.16 
Excluding overtime.........-ccssssseseenes {| 13.62 | 14.15 | 13.94] 13.96 | 14.04] 14.09 | 14.13] 14.18) 14.24| 14.28] 14.31 | 14.38) 14.41] 14.49) 14.49 
Service-PrOodUCiNg..rceececceeceeeenee) 13.24] 13.85] 13.62] 13.68| 13.73| 13.76| 1384] 1387| 13.93] 13.98] 14.01] 14.07| 14.13] 14.24| 14.27 
Transportation and public utilities.......{ 16.22 | 16.89 | 16.64| 16.68| 16.74| 16.76 | 16.91] 16.88] 16.95] 17.02] 17.09] 17.23] 17.23) 17.39] 17.44 

| 
Wholesale trade........ssssssesesseseeneenesners | 15.20) 1580| 15.60] 15.68] 15.74] 15.70 | 15.86] 15.84] 15.81) 15.95) 15.89] 15.91] 16.04] 16.07] 16.16 
PS CelreT] FLUC ES Ge Sapraerer sete cee EEC | 9.46 | 9.82 | 9.69 9.72 9.74 9.79 9.83 9.84 9.87 9.87 9.91 9.98 9.99 | 10.05 10.03 
Finance, insurance, and realestate... 15.07 | 15.84 | 15.55| 15.61| 15.64] 15.74 | 15.86| 15.91| 15.99] 16.01] 16.05] 16.07] 16.16] 16.13] 16.20 
SetWiGe Sec crests neat acnie ate 13.91 14.61) 14.35] 14.40] 14.48 | 14.49 | 14.54] 14.61] 14.71] 14.76] 14.81) 14.87) 14.94] 15.07 | 15.10 

| 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | 
6 eh) ee en 7.86) 8.00| 7.92] 7.95| 7.94] 7.93| 7.95| 8.00] 803] 802] 806] 811] 8.16] 8.21 8.19 


® = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 
aS eee eee eee ee re 


Ind Annual average 2001 2002 1 | 
ndust 
i 2000 2001 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb? | 
PRIVATE SECTOR.......:<cccessecesrsecesaveo $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.16 | $14.19 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 | $14.56 | $14.64 | $14.67 | $14.68 
MINING Sie csccesee vee sesecs sceuce soussvertenessuecss 17.24 17.65 | 17.61| 17.57] 17.60] 17.49] 17.59] 17.67 | 17.53] 17.67] 17.70) 17.79} 17.90 17.96| 17.83 |] 
CONSTRUCTION ix..c-scccsccssssssceersecsesres) 17,88 18.33 | 18.16] 18.30) 18.07] 18.17] 18.21] 18.32] 18.43] 18.50] 18.55] 18.51) 18.65 18.47 | 18.50 
MANUFACTURING..............0:-20eeeeeeeed | 14.38 14.84 | 14.61] 14.65) 14.74] 14.75] 14.79] 14.84] 14.89] 15.01] 14.97] 15.07) 15.19 15.16 | 15.16 
Durable QOOdS...........:-e-eseesseeeseeeeeed 14.82 15.28 15.03| 15.09| 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25) 15.37] 15.49] 15.45] 15.55| 15.68] 15.64] 15.64 ff 
Lumber and wood products..........-++ 11.93 12.25 | 12.08) 12.08] 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32 | 12.37] 12.45] 12.34] 12.41 | 12.37 12.39 | 12.32 


11.73 12.21 | 12.03) 12.04] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24] 12.29] 12.35] 12.39] 12.40 | 12.56 12.59 | 12.58 
14.53 15.03 | 14.68| 14.79| 14.96] 15.03} 15.13 | 15.12] 15.17] 15.22 | 15.20] 15.16] 15.23 15.29 | 15.26 


Furniture and fixtures.............. 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 


Primary metal industries...............:02 16.42 16.96 | 16.58 | 16.63} 16.90] 16.82) 16.96] 17.11 AZOG Miele dinette 17.26 17.26 17.30 
Blast furnaces and basic steel | 
PYOGUCTS.....50-.<ccce00-5e0 eee 19.82 20.483 | 20.05] 20.00| 20.37} 20.26] 20.39) 20.48) 20.63 20.91 20:55: | 20:75 1" 20:61 20.62 20.75 | 
Fabricated metal products...............++ 13.87 14.26 14.03 14.08 14.11 14.23 14.25 14.27 14.34 14.42 14.33 14.44 14.63 14.56 14.53 9 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.55 15.91 | 15.74| 15.77] 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90] 15.96] 16.05] 16.09] 16.15] 16.33 16.34 16.31 
Electronic and other electrical 


OQQUIPMOM was, on acsecesswaseonscenseeuekiusnne 13.80 14.53 | 14.16 | 14.26] 14.39] 14.38 | 14.51 14.59 | 14.72 | 14.84 | 14.78] 14.87] 15.01 14.88 14.88 
Transportation equipment...............0: 18.45 19.01 18.68 | 18.76 | 18.77 | 18.83] 18.90| 18.80} 19.08} 19.31 19.37 | 19.51 19.65 19.54 19.65 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.79 19.36 | 18.91 | 19.02] 19.13] 19.18] 19.25] 19.04} 19.39] 19.68} 19.82} 19.96) 20.19 20.03 | 20.08 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.43 14.87 | 14.60] 14.73] 14.80] 14.75] 14.81 14.98 | 15.00} 15.06] 15.00! 15.03 | 15.16 15.15 15.22 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............] 11.63 12.19] 11.98| 12.05] 12.04] 12.10} 12.07] 12.12] 12.23] 12.37] 12.27] 12.46 | 12.67 12.61 12.51 
Nondurable Qoods.............:0ssseseerenes 13.69 14.17 | 13.97 | 13.97 | 14.12] 14.07 | 14.11 14.23 | 14.17] 14.31 14.28 | 14.37) 14.45 14.46 14.45 
Food and kindred products................. 12.50 12.88 | 12.65| 12.68] 12.79| 12.83] 12.86] 12.93 | 12.87] 12.95] 12.91 13.11 13.21 13.16 13.09 
(NODACCOPROGUCTS).-c.sccsonnceucessasercacesest a4 oy § 22:28 || 21-49)" 22:63) |) (22.59!) 23:01) | 23:17 23:63) 20-90) |e 218700) 21. fleet. oealeee-ed 21.91 22.16 
Textile mill products 11.16 TdS53)) U2 7e) TISh 11,530!) 11.29) 114.82) 41.37 | 11:39) 19.40 )> 19:34), 41.43.) 19:52 11.64 11.61 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.30 9.47 9.36 9.46 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.49 9.58 9.47 9.77 9.78 
Paper and allied products................6 16.25 16.86 | 16.54} 16.56] 16.74] 16.72] 16.90 | 16.99 | 16.87] 17.12 | 17.11 AVAS |) AGN 17.07 17.04 
Printing and publishing................000+4 14.40 14.82 | 1464] 1469] 14.75| 14.75 | 14.74] 14.83 | 14.87 | 15.01 14.96 | 14.93] 15.04 15.04 15.12 
Chemicals and allied products 18.15 18.59 | 18.41 18.33 | 18.64] 18.52] 18.55] 18.69] 18.54] 18.86] 18.70] 18.74] 18.81 18.84 18.96 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.00 22.09 | 22.21} 21.83 | 22.09 | 21.83 21.78 | 22.02 | 22.20 | 22.27 | 22.36 | 22.38) 21.95 22.05 22.46 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHCS: products cereccresscsess-cessecsscaze 12.85 13.39 | 13.31 | 13.19 | 13.33} 13.30] 13.30 13.88} 13.44] 13:51] 13.48] 13.53) 13.67 13.66 | 13.61 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.18 10.31 10.35 | 10.46 | 10.37] 10.26] 10.30] 10.25| 10.35 | 10.25) 10.21 10.09 | 10.25 10.27 10.33 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. oo ci cus cinssvessasccssscaxe 16.22 16.89 | 16.68 | 16.65] 16.78] 16.70} 16.83; 16.89] 16.97] 17.07] 17.09] 17.23] 17.26 17.39 17.44 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............ssecceseeeeeed 15.20 15.80 | 15.62 | 15.58| 15.86] 15.66} 15.77| 15.88] 15.75] 16.03] 15.85] 15.91 16.16 16.07 16.16 
RB TAIL TRADE fi. cccccsnsscccncccsescssrscscenns! 9.46 9.82 9.72 9.74 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 9.98 9.99 10.05 10.03 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ....................0026 15.07 15.84 | 15.63} 15.67) 15.81 15.74 | 15.75] 15.85] 15.84) 16.05] 15.96] 16.04] 16.21 16.13 16.20 
SERVICE Siivrcs-ncccencsucenccscstsesvecsrserssecet 13.91 14.61 14.47 | 1448} 1458] 1446] 14.39] 14.46] 14.46| 14.78] 14.80 | 14.92) 15.09 15.07 15.10 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 


| 2000 | 2001 | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? 
| 
-| $474.38 | $490.09 | $481.44 | $482.46 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.04 | $503.62 | $492.91 | $497.65 


= —| 483.97 | 486.03 | 485.98 | 487.01 | 489.40} 490.43] 489.60| 492.75| 491.98] 495.81 | 499.66] 492.91 | 497.65 
272.16 | 273.64 | 270.62 | 270.89| 271.70| 269.39] 271.46 | 275.22] 273.82| 275.88] 274.50] 276.10] 282.30] 275.83] 277.55 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars... 
Seasonally adjusted. 
Constant (1982) dollars. 


MINN Goscossenesecerccetanccucksscsusaencs | 743.04 | 766.01 751.95 | 787.27 | 765.60 | 769.56 | 768.68 | 772.18} 764.31 777.48 | 773.49 | 764.97 | 771.49} 759.71 761.34 


702.68 | 718.54) 682.82} 702.52] 695.70} 728.62/| 728.40} 740.13] 739.04) 736.30] 732.73] 720.04) 714.30] 712.94] 712.25 


598.21 | 603.99 | 591.71 | 597.72} 588.13} 600.33) 603.43 | 598.05| 607.51 | 615.41] 609.28| 613.35] 627.35] 612.46] 610.95 
343.21 | 337.24 | 332.61 335.61 | 328.38 | 333.52 | 334.87 | 333.36 | 338.63] 341.14 | 339.24] 342.08) 351.65] 342.73] 340.74 


Durable QOOdS.......scescsnssssnessacess 623.92 626.48 613.22 | 620.20 607.11 624.31 626.36 | 617.63 | 633.24 | 639.74 631.91 636.00 652.29 638.11 636.55 
Lumber and wood products...... 489.13 496.13 473.54 483.20 483.99 | 497.34 | 498.57 502.66 | 509.64 517.92 504.71 503.85 502.33 | 491.88 | 490.34 
Furniture and fixtures................ | 469.20 474.90 461.95 467.15 457.45 462.22 468.99 481.03 | 491.60 | 489.06} 478.25) 479.88 501.14 501.48 500.68 
Stone, clay, and glass | | | 

PROGHORS <5 cas ones scat ananntbovens 626.24 | 655.31 610.69 631.53 638.79 665.83 670.26 669.82 676.58 686.42 674.88 668.56 664.03 660.53 659.23 


Primary metal industries... 
Blast furnaces and basic 


737.26 | 739.46 | 716.26] 718.42} 730.08) 731.67] 744.54] 742.57| 743.82| 766.79) 737.87| 747.79] 768.07| 752.54] 749.09 


steel products..........-...:cc04 | 911.72} 909.14 | 882.20 | 884.00} 920.72 | 899.54] 919.59] 919.55} 920.10] 959.77} 900.09} 908.85] 902.72} 905.22 | 906.78 
Fabricated meta! products........ 590.86 | 588.94 | 580.84 | 585.73] 567.22 | 589.12| 589.95 | 582.22 | 595.11 598.43 | 590.40 | 594.93] 617.39] 599.87] 600.09 
Industrial machinery and | 

EQUIPMENT... eeeceeeeeeeeees 656.21 657.54 | 648.49 | 651.30) 628.03) 644.23) 640.71 640.77 | 640.00) 648.42 | 648.43) 649.23) 669.53 | 660.14) 655.66 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment..... 567.18 | 572.48} 566.40 | 568.97] 554.02| 559.38) 570.24] 558.80} 577.02] 584.70| 584.39) 580.85] 603.40] 572.88] 572.88 


Transportation equipment......... | 800.73 796.52 | 775.22 789.80} 765.82) 804.04) 799.47} 765.16] 814.72} 809.09] 807.73} 818.52] 841.02] 826.54] 825.30 
Motor vehicles and | 
rot | 1 |, ae eR 834.28 | 826.67 | 786.66; 808.35 | 791.98} 840.08] 839.30} 780.64] 858.98} 844.27| 840.37] 852.29] 890.38] 871.31 869.46 
Instruments and related | 
PRICES oa scans once sp noaave cess 595.96 | 606.70} 605.90} 605.40} 594.96} 602.48} 602.77| 605.19} 606.00} 618.97] 609.00} 610.22} 624.59} 612.06} 613.37 


Miscellaneous manufacturing... 453.57 | 462.00) 454.04/| 461.52} 450.30} 458.59] 463.49] 458.14] 468.41 467.59 | 462.58 | 464.76| 483.99 | 467.83] 471.63 


Nondurable goods...........:00000+ | 558.55} 571.05} 560.20 | 561.59} 559.15) 564.21 568.63 | 569.20} 571.05} 582.42) 576.91 589.99 | 589.56 | 578.40} 575.11 
Food and kindred products....... 521.25 | 529.37 | 509.80) 513.54] 510.32 | 522.18 | 528.55 | 528.84) 535.39) 543.90) 538.35) 544.07| 549.54] 535.61 523.60 
Tobacco products. 877.90 | 893.43| 831.66} 893.89 | 885.53] 906.59| 956.92} 952.29} 878.19} 885.36] 881.43/ 899.50| 917.27| 878.59) 890.83 
Textile mill products... 459.79 | 454.00| 449.67| 458.06 | 444.09] 454.99| 458.46] 444.57| 456.74] 458.28] 540.20) 454.91 466.56 | 464.44] 470.21 
Apparel and other textile 


ROCCE seer ecersecanacsnuseereeeaess 351.54 | 353.23 | 352.87] 355.70 | 346.45 | 355.88) 357.21 349.68 | 350.22 | 350.85) 348.28| 354.46] 365.31 | 357.58 | 363.82 
Paper and allied products......... 690.63 | 703.06 | 683.10 | 687.24) 688.01 690.54 | 701.35 | 708.48 | 695.04) 722.46) 715.20} 717.75 | 726.29) 706.70| 700.34 
Printing and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64 | 557.78 | 565.57 | 554.60) 556.08) 557.17) 563.54 | 568.03 | 577.89} 571.47} 573.31 577.54 | 560.99 | 565.49 


Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 | 786.36 778.74| 773.53} 790.34] 783.40 | 782.81 | 790.59} 778.68} 797.78) 791.01| 794.58] 799.43] 789.40 | 786.84 
Petroleum and coal products...., 932.80 | 943.24) 957.25| 936.51 | 965.33] 910.31] 934.36 | 953.47] 954.60) 955.38) 936.88] 935.48} 906.54} 917.28] 911.88 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products.............:00 531.99 | 544.97| 543.05| 538.15] 529.20) 539.98) 543.97) 535.20| 544.32) 556.61 | 548.64] 553.38} 574.14] 558.69| 556.65 
Leather and leather products....| 381.75 | 375.28| 373.64] 375.51) 369.17| 370.39) 378.01 | 360.80] 379.85) 377.20} 369.60} 373.33] 385.40] 385.13 | 384.28 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES...........ceeseseee 626.09 | 643.51 | 637.18} 362.70| 641.00} 632.93) 642.91 | 650.27 | 646.56) 648.66] 646.00] 649.57| 661.06 | 650.39} 652.26 

| 

WHOLESALE TRADE .............000000 585.20 | 603.56} 590.44] 592.04} 607.44} 598.59; 603.99] 611.38] 603.23} 620.36} 603.89] 607.76) 623.78} 609.05} 615.70 
RETAIL TRADE...........-2<-..0.0000561 273.09 | 282.82 | 276.05 | 276.62} 281.66} 280.69) 283.33) 288.22} 286.85| 285.70) 283.01 | 284.43] 291.71 | 281.40] 286.86 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE...........:000004 547.04 | 547.99| 567.37| 564.12 | 580.23| 565.78] 570.15} 581.70] 571.82| 589.04) 571.37| 577.44| 594.91} 579.07 | 588.06 
SERVICES......scssesssssscsssosesscsacssaasecs 454.86 | 477.75 | 471.72| 472.05| 476.77| 469.95| 471.99] 478.63] 474.29} 483.31 | 479.52 | 484.90 | 496.46 | 485.25] 490.75 


5 rae 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


56.2| 59.3) 60.2] 58.9} 57.1] 55.4] 58.4) 54.8) 55.0; 58.2) 56.4 
59.6] 52.8) 57.2} 58.2} 54.2} 57.1] 54.4) 55.2) 57.9) 59.9) 56.8 
59.3; 61.0] 54.2| 47.7| 60.5] 57.8] 55.1) 52.0) 54.8) 55.1} 54.2 
50.4| 55.8] 45.0| 46.6] 44.3] 45.5| 43.9) 44.1] 38.7) 38.7) 41.2 


67.6| 67.4} 66.0] 64.0) 62.7; 61.9} 62.0; 60.9) 59.3) 60.8} 58.8 
60.2} 58.2} 60.8} 60.8] 61.6; 62.2| 61.3) 63.9) 63.0) 61.3} 60.9 
63.0; 61.8} 59.5} 58.4| 56.8} 55.7} 56.5) 54.2) 53.4); 53.0} 51.8 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


SOG ercee ecnnsetienantcsacuatnentaseeeainceres 57.4} 51.5} 53.7} 53.3} 43.8] 48.2} 38.2) 51.5; 41.9} 41.5) 41.2) 43.4 
44.5| 43.0) 42.3; 50.4) 39.3) 51.5) 39.3; 45.2; 46.3) 53.3} 46.7 
56.6} 55.5} 46.7; 41.2} 54.8) 53.7) 38.6) 34.6) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
32.4) 41.5) 31.3) 29.4) 33.1; 39.0} 27.6) 36.0; 29.4) 25.7) 29.4 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and Total 
employment Fewerthan| 5to9 | 10t019 | 20t049 | 501099 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to gag | 1/000 or 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers more 
workers 

Total, all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter... 7,531,330] 4,413,181] 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 Si,sild 11,713 5,977 

Employment, March. .........ccccsessseseseesees 108,195,174) 6,831,146} 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796) 17,895,603] 10,658,780] 7,965,372] 12,665,422 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first quarter ............... 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment, March ........ccccccceseeeeseesees 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter .............0. 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, March .......cccccecseseeseeseees 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March) coscccessssscieccesseassasees 6,310,456 703,310 831,405] 1,024,819] 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing P 

Establishments, first quarter ...........0. 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 1,711 

Employment, March: <..-sccsscescscsacsncasacvss 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691] 1,922,360] 2,144,676] 3,739,308] 2,977,743] 2,446,323] 3,656,143 
Transportation and public utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ............2. 315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 516 

Employment: MArCh) s.ccshccsscesesscncadezences 6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012} 1,190,459 726,615 618,630} 1,205,714 
Wholesale trade 

Establishments, first quarter .............2 664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 

Employment, MAIrch) scsacconssessecrcsnvececerss 6,947,770 621,924 729,753) 1,046,983] 1,565,359} 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 
Retail trade 

Establishments, first quarter .... a 1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 

Employment, Mamch) cesvicccsssescssssescsseseves 22,807,395] 1,154,942} 2,204,569] 3,190,042) 5,437,335] 3,943,391] 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Establishments, first quarter ae 671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 

Employment, March .......:sssccesssseeeseseeeee 7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817} 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246] 1,076,029 
Services 

Establishments, first quarter . 2,890,313| 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 

Employment, March. .......ssscecssesssseeeseee 37,110,557| 2,772,133} 2,967,673] 3,643,823] 5,102,854} 4,225,937) 5,980,102} 3,627,319) 2,939,641} 5,851,075 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 


2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average average Total annual wages pverane arias aie 
rear establishments annual (in thousands) wegee y 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781 ,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
UI covered 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
ue 
Private industry covered 
= aes 

6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021 ,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 


State government covered 


58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 581 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
Local government covered 
114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 $14 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 | 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
a 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE, by State 


State 


Average 
establishments 


Average annual 
employment 


=7 


2000 


1999- 


1999- 


2000 2000 
change 


2000 
change 


Alaska .... 
Arizona ... 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado .... 
Connecticut 
Delaware ............. 

District of Columbia . anh 
EVN Ghea sce <n caccaspanatep snactecesseeeeeeexceeb onus 


Georgia 
Hawaii .... 
Idaho ... 
Illinois ..... 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
WRI oa ccsertwssccnssmeacamestov ceeterreceeaa aera 


BW LUNG os oo ctcoasccnsaecnssn-v es voastaonsnnavtnancanat odes 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan ..... 
Minnesota .. =A 
BAISSISSTOND jn. <cvecvnnnsnccenecacavnesesionectoes nncsiipecitine) 


MISSOUWT occscecessesccessexnencsuypuoceonenesadasesdsposas secs ta 
Montana .. 
Nebraska . 
Nevada .............. : 
WOW FIAMIDSHING | coos. sscarpossoncreasnieecran Nv nteedensssee 


New Jersey ... 
New Mexico 
New York ...... 
North Carolina ... 
PRR NIN arcs noncusvauas eoeswee nee innate see 


OVEN ooo sees aleclennpeyetsn cca deere see aaetnnareeeeanaeees 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ....... 
Pennsylvania .. 
ERGY ISI ANG aacevaren caress yacccrossbettasneanenssconarras tare 


SOUT CANOUMA oa secccsocxccssunenncucuvesaxccnectessnened 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee ..... 
Texas .. ere 
HARE “rcadavecrupetvacancsitescrsncexaasveeedadenisssartacteotnacatat 


VOKIMONE se cstssonxoseessecnveraccacesovscenastestuewcesadesssnexd 
MIN GUM EE oneaesossean 
Washington ....... 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin .... i 
WYONG cance censn-cevassaenersssvassdetsesaad des Maatss2fepio 


PUCTIOURICO <crsszecvaecsocsrecasespsresersereen 
Virgin Islands 


7,879,116 


112,328 
18,820 
115,171 
72,240 
,026,568 


148,479 
107,787 
24,751 
28,409 
444,731 


225,040 
34,027 
45,399 

322,324 

152,846 


97,091 
80,477 
107,740 
118,216 
44,865 


146,559 
187,391 
260,885 
155,711 

63,970 


163,080 
38,349 
51,838 
48,126 
45,924 


270,384 
47,987 
529,103 
222,234 
23,297 


280,988 
89,298 
109,050 
315,284 
33,327 


109,370 
27,145 
125,247 
489,795 
66,144 


23,870 
192,745 
221,150 

46,830 
145,871 

20,861 


52,371 
3,255 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


129,877,063 


1,877,963 
275,607 
2,220,712 
1,130,891 
14,867,006 


2,186,656 
1,674,728 
406,350 
637,292 
7,060,986 


3,883,005 
553,185 
563,193 

5,940,772 

2,936,634 


1,443,394 
1,313,742 
1,762,949 
1,869,219 

590,818 


2,405,510 
3,275,135 
4,585,211 
2,608,543 
1,137,304 


2,677,110 
379,094 
882,918 

1,017,902 
606,543 


3,877,572 
717,243 
8,471,416 
3,862,782 
309,223 


5,513,217 
1,452,166 
1,608,069 
5,558,076 

467,602 


1,820,138 

364,119 
2,667,230 
9,289,286 
1,044,143 


296,462 
3,427,954 
2,706,462 

686,622 
2,736,054 

230,857 


1,026,175 
42,349 


2,834,781 


6,911 
6,674 
70,174 
17,750 
472,932 


81,404 
22,363 
4,210 
21,588 
216,337 


88,250 
15,440 
20,785 
90,253 
29,778 


12,412 
14,945 
31,482 
21,317 
17,005 


58,631 
83,493 
82,445 
57,751 
-1,880 


31,687 

7,855 
16,308 
41,975 
15,318 


85,195 
16,339 
178,874 
58,413 
3,263 


62,090 
29,357 
32,067 
98,602 
10,766 


27,993 
8,334 
40,186 
272,645 
26,519 


8,473 
100,832 
62,732 
6,014 
44,603 
5,892 


23,785 
1,411 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


2000 


1999- 
2000 
change 


$4,587,708,584 


54,538,027 
9,685,341 
72,417,033 
29,761,939 
612,318,313 


81,273,035 
76,176,856 
14,845,185 
33,753,742 
215,780,400 


132,853,189 
16,942,944 
15,600,825 

226,012,936 
91,086,141 


40,312,331 
38,571,763 
50,774,667 
52,131,235 
16,344,365 


87,548,876 
145,184,150 
169,702,272 

92,377,120 

28,665,889 


84,020,093 

9,202,211 
24,449,709 
32,853,744 
21,069,920 


169,355,641 
19,722,105 
384,241,451 
120,007,446 
7,632,602 


179,218,763 
39,191,626 
52,703,467 

189,058,210 
15,250,760 


51,289,516 
9,030,727 
81,495,110 
324,579,638 
30,518,822 


8,571,976 
120,567,926 
100,381,521 

18,461,154 
83,980,263 
6,195,607 


19,306,364 
1,173,955 


$352, 129,380 


1,970,401 
532,709 
6,772,271 
1,520,062 
71,430,084 


9,292,033 
5,650,414 
707,255 
2,423,907 
17,731,492 


10,161,751 
921,218 
1,474,196 
13,664,320 
3,800,930 


1,743,623 
2,164,568 
2,669,580 
1,838,194 

916,386 


6,606,334 
16,396,342 
8,726,750 
6,959,859 
879,567 


4,745,993 

567,364 
1,370,028 
2,392,271 
2,067,493 


13,725,235 
1,311,285 
34,472,229 
7,922,007 
365,713 


8,080,924 
2,464,854 
4,049,166 
10,557,733 
1,011,495 


2,664,765 
574,920 
4,055,765 
27,952,132 
2,131,853 


624,326 
10,689,950 
5,904,038 
752,890 
4,294,806 
425,897 


709,126 
104,996 


Average weekly 


wage 
1999- 
2000 
change 

$679 $38 
558 18 
676 22 
627 40 
506 18 
792 69 
715 57 
875 54 
703 27 

1,019 40 
588 32 
658 36 
589 16 
533 32 
732 34 
596 19 
537 19 
565 26 
554 20 
536 13 
532 15 
700 37 
852 76 
2 24 
681 37 
485 16 
604 28 
467 20 
533 21 
621 21 
668 50 
840 51 
529 24 
872 61 
597 30 
475 18 
625 21 
519 23 
630 36 
654 25 
627 28 
$42 20 
477 20 
588 21 
672 39 
562 26 
556 25 
676 41 
713 26 
517 ius 
590 21 
516 23 
362 5 
533 31 

oF 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 


covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Ranked by 
percent 
change, 

1999-2000° 


County' 


Jefferson, AL v..cceceeseeees 
Madison, AL ... 
Mobile, AL ...... 
Montgomery, AL 
Tuscaloosa, AL ..... 
Anchorage, AK .. 
Maricopa, AZ ..... : 
PiMGAZ tirecrsccsssosesendacroees 
Pulaski, APR) ccsscccasesscsssseceses 
Sebastian, AR ......:.cceee 


Washington, AR ........-.:++ 
Alameda, CA ..... ; 
Contra Costa, CA .......0. 
Fresno, GA) io seecseccinsencte 


Monterey, CA. 
Orange, CA .... : 
Placer GA x. csiccscnnctas 


Riverside, CA .......:esceseeeee 
Sacramento, CA ... , 
San Bernardino, CA .. 
San Diego, CA ....... 
San Francisco, CA. 
San Joaquin, CA .... 
San Luis Obispo, C. 
San Mateo, CA ......... 
Santa Barbara, CA : 
Santa Clara, CA ......... 


Santa Cruz, CA uo. eee 
Solano, CA ..... : 
Sonoma, CA ... 
Stanislaus, CA 
Tulare, CA ...... 
Ventura, CA 


DORVOK (GO eve sacsuseccictste 
El Paso, CO .... 
Jefferson, CO . 
Larimer, CO .... 
Fairfield, CT .... 
Hartford, CT .... 
New Haven, CT . 
New London, CT .... 
New Castle, DE ..... 3 
Washington, DC ............... 


Alachua; Flo cccsssccscgvelesccsse 
Brevard, FL ..... 
Broward, FL 
Collier, FL 
Duval, FL .... 
Escambia, FL..... 
Hillsborough, FL 
eanElees es 
Leon, FL ..... : 
Manatee, FL ou... .eeeeeeee 


Marion ieaescccscssceceseo ant 
Miami-Dade, FL . 
Orange, FL ........ 
Palm Beach, FL . 
Pinellas, FL ..... 
Polkj Fle ons 
Sarasota, FL ... 
Seminole, FL 
Volusia, FL .. 
BIDDAGA Laan carcitenccce 


Chatham, GA ......ccsceeeeeee 
Clayton, GA : 
Cobb AGA Reseccrnxenerstecassnce 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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United States... 129,877,063 


384,662 
154,356 
169,469 
131,988 
76,499 
129,700 
044,971 
328,426 
243,157 
75,197 


80,045 
696,242 
336,691 
322,759 
238,250 

4,098,154 
111,645 
164,646 

1,394,414 
107,182 


469,467 
$73,942 
528,437 
1,195,116 
609,138 
201,070 
94,883 
378,494 
176,901 
1,030,633 


101,833 
117,217 
190,946 
160,948 
132,986 
287,611 

84,565 
144,806 
284,236 
179,719 


469,137 
237,739 
210,519 
119,155 
427,557 
501,562 
367,343 
123,039 
281,920 
637,292 


117,658 
181,314 
644,192 
103,264 
434,219 
125,666 
588,792 
162,304 
141,978 
() 


83,319 
980,394 
611,469 
481,395 
436,390 
183,222 


(2) 

139,610 

141,652 
88,790 


122,785 
116,368 
301,183 


— 


Sy PhS 


in) 


fe es 


+RUMOMM=ND fb 


a 


aN BwWON— 


Bow YWRO~OMAMwWN 


pas 


42OWM=NOORW COM=N“©-0w 


FA AAANO® BOG =OG-=GHYHO BOTMOHWOWONDT BONVNAN+OHOw 


~NERDMO-OCHOWH DWNO-44H4oORM NHNODHMRON=NwW 


AVA NVARMAwWwONM Ww, 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 


35,323 


34,026 
35,837 
28,623 
28,894 
29,064 
36,659 
35,110 
29,194 
30,799 
27,011 


26,408 
45,091 
42,318 
26,162 
28,572 
39,651 
42,600 
29,962 
39,247 
33,386 


29,136 
37,732 
29,901 
37,535 
57,532 
29,237 
28,096 
67,051 
32,566 
76,213 


35,819 
31,670 
35,715 
28,201 
23,750 
37,069 
33,438 
33,428 
46,254 
45,564 


44,343 
33,039 
36,195 
32,394 
61,156 
43,656 
38,355 
36,757 
40,491 
52,964 


26,155 
32,101 
33,234 
29,962 
32,777 
26,709 
31,707 
28,148 
29,249 
(3) 


24,953 
33,333 
31,123 
35,233 
31,263 
27,881 
(*) 
30,835 
25,079 
29,299 


29,650 
36,774 
38,792 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20002 


= 


@ 


ine} 
ONAOORR=DA KOSDANMONA TAMMBAMABOH ROONNNONAB w 


es 


a 


SRDS POD NO POO GVO) St OVS =e ¢ c p Ni ond 
“OBR MHONND COBOwW=-HRWAM NYOBYNO-BOYN WOH NONDNDOD DAMOMONDYAOHO © 


— 


‘ OND aN b wo 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


c 1 Ranked by 
> | change, ge, 
1999-2000: 1999-20003 1999-2000: 


DeKalb SGA cacsccscccsteesrreene 
Fulton, GA 
Gwinnett, GA 
Muscogee, GA . 
Richmond, GA . 
Honolulu, HI .. oat 
| Dip ae RMR een 


Champaign, IL ........eseeene 
Cook, IL ........ oF 


Lake, IL ...... 
McHenry, IL 
McLean, IL .... 
Madison, IL 
Peoria, IL .. 
Rock Island, IL uo... 


=ON]=]N ON15, Ns 


DHRBOMDwWNHEMH BW=-KRHO-ONWO GDHH==NO 


St Ghali We ce accencnsrssearecres 
Sangamon, IL sad 
SL SU Eee eee 
Winnebago, IL . 
Allen, IN ........ 
Elkhart, IN .. 
Hamilton, IN .. 
Lake, IN ..... 
Marion, IN ..... its 
St. Joseph, IN ............0c0000 


WM 


=p O0, 


129,558 


= 


Tippecanoe, IN .... 77,377 
Vanderburgh, IN 109,904 
LIAN; FAS cicscsmaicass se 121,968 
ae 263,940 

87,113 
287,797 
249,846 
100,223 
79,746 
172,031 


Johnson, KS . 
Sedgwick, KS ... 
Shawnee, KS .... 
Wyandotte, KS .. 28 
FAYOHO IY cacscnisencvereverenseas 


==), ), + 


OO ONVONHMONAWL WOANNONVMAN AANAND, OTR SYWLOWA 


SHENSON, KY. esssonaccoucssasene 439,103 
Caddo, LA..... Le 

Calcasieu, LA .......... 
East Baton Rouge, LA 
Jefferson, LA 
Lafayette, LA 
Orleans, LA ....... 
Cumberland, ME .. 
Anne Arundel, MD a 
Baltimore, MD ........:s000e 358,117 


Re oe ed ioe OL ENO IAN yee eric Pop eno ctliem hOB Is 
-=ODWNDWONMOG HNBNOWNN-HWR DOROMRO “NU 


BN CUNO a Bat ae Oe etse) ey ON ONO te eee CN NDE ee D/C), FIGIIND CONDO) GO:NO IA ¢ ie r c 
S=42NDOoWOHH HUDBWMRROODWR BOBMRONOBD+-0O NwW+wWH=-HDONO BONONONOND DWHNOWWOO=NH® DHOH“ON+OHMM) DMOHNONO 


Fredenc MD a. sscrieasece-s5 77,323 4 

Howard, MD ...... = 128,678 3 

Montgomery, MD ..... 447,314 5 

Prince Georges, MD 303,262 3. 

Baltimore City, MD ... 386,411 

Barnstable, MA .... 88,589 3. 

Bristol, MA . 221,539 1 

Essex, MA . 305,382 2 

Hampden, MA... 204,303 1 

Middlesex, MA .....::ceseeseee 846,931 3 1 
Norfolk, MA ......cesesceeeeeeeeee 325,018 2.4 10 
Plymouth, MA = 166,482 1.3 6 
Suffolk, MA ....... 608,285 3.3 11 
Worcester, MA .. 321,131 2.5 10. 
Genesee, MI .. 165,297 -1.4 ike 
Ingham, MI..... 174,315 2.0 5 
Kalamazoo, Ml .. 118,342 -.1 2 
Kent, MI ......... 347,707 1.6 2 
Macomb, MI... - 337,504 3 3 
Oakland, MI ....... hs 768,629 1.0 4 
QtAWA IMI J scceissesccrnceonsasnr 118,711 1.8 3 
Saginaw, MI ... Be 95,474 -.8 2 
Washtenaw, MI . 195,624 5 5 
Wayne, MI ..... 866,282 1.2 3 
Anoka, MN 108,989 3.8 4 
Dakota, MN .... 153,364 2.6 4 
Hennepin, MN . 874,693 2.1 a 
Olmsted, MN .......cccesceseeeees 82,670 3.9 3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 


all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
County’ 


Ramsey, MN ........::ceseecee 
SH OUIS HIV ttreressecesenenecc 


Stearns; MN). -.cstecsccncnmenvs 
Harrison, MS .. ? 
Hinds, MS ...... 


Greene, MO 
Jackson, MO.. 
St. Charles, MO . 
St. Louis, MO ..... ee 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 


BDovighasN Exceenrs-crorentrses 
Lancaster, NE % 
Clark, NV ....... 
Washoe, NV ...... 
Hillsborough, NH .. 
Rockingham, NH .. 
Atlantic, Nu ........ 
Bergen, NJ ..... 
Burlington, NJ mi 
Camden, INU .-csreresss<asccanevo 


Essex; NU Wcncvsnisrsvece-dewencce 
Gloucester, NJ 
Hudson, NJ .... 
Mercer, NJ ..... 
Middlesex, NJ 
Monmouth, NJ 
Morris, Nu ...... 
Ocean, NJ ... 
Passaic, NJ .... 3 
Somerset, Nu .....-:ecsseceeeee 


UWHON, ING esccscsncsmesengeansexice 
Bernalillo, NM of 
Albany, NY .. 
Bronx, NY ... 
Broome, NY ... 
Dutchess, NY . 
Erie, NY ...... 
Kings, NY .... 
Monroe, NY ie 
Nassau, NY csitsvssccsransses 


New York, NY 
Niagara, NY ... 
Oneida, NY .... 
Onondaga, NY 
Orange, NY .... 
Queens, NY ... 
Richmond, NY 
Rockland, NY . 
Suffolk, NY ..... 5 
Westchester, NY ...........+ 


Buncombe, NC ........:c0e 
Catawba, NC ..... 
Cumberland, NC 
Durham, NC ... 
Forsyth, NC ... 
Gaston, NC .... 
Guilford, NC ... 
Mecklenburg, NC .. 
New Hanover, NC . - 
Wake; NG! tic. cciseecsarececnses 


Cassy iN Dictecscaceossevessonaeees 
Butler, OH ... 
Cuyahoga, O 
Franklin, OH .. 
Hamilton, OH . 
Lake, OH .... 
Lorain, OH .. 
Lucas, OH ...... 
Mahoning, OH .. 
Montgomery, OH ..... 


Stand Ohne. shkence 
SUMMItOR I enesen renee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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332,929 
94,926 


76,292 
89,745 
136,949 
75,785 
84,159 
142,508 
393,761 
95,799 
646,858 
250,878 


330,128 
146,433 
697,575 
189,102 
193,796 
129,494 
140,141 
448,513 
180,165 
199,768 


363,942 

86,667 
238,388 
210,031 
392,427 
233,285 
275,499 
129,093 
177,364 
173,571 


237,176 
307,705 
230,962 
212,982 

99,613 
109,949 
459,828 
441,916 
399,602 
598,538 


2,382,175 
78,186 
110,684 
252,476 
1195571 
480,676 
88,245 
106,361 
578,401 
405,440 


106,036 
101,321 
109,858 
167,191 
181,619 

77,176 
279,889 
514,223 

87,019 
383,705 


81,823 
126,189 
817,572 
701,913 
566,965 
102,320 
105,988 
238,450 
112,531 
303,352 


175,535 
266,001 


Fe nes a eeree nes 
RoOMRRO@MA= 


, 


a a deere a ND HNO Sis OD 2 Fit aN noe NO NINN See retace ioe eke | iar aot ree 
BN RBRODWNHDNOTDNH WBHRADMADONTDH WHWROWDNANNH BOWOONNEODND 


ay AS 


AO eh ES 


POUND eee 


ies 


= 


ROD 


Se OL ne 
-oniv=Nrwos 


4AOUnwDAnAwWRNUD 


NA33N=NN B_NNN ww 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 


39,069 
28,903 


27,584 
25,442 
30,578 
27,361 
32,207 
26,971 
36,056 
29,515 
38,145 
38,612 


32,356 
28,511 
32,131 
32,748 
39,212 
35,823 
31,068 
46,306 
37,597 
35,130 


44,653 
32,055 
47,427 
44,658 
46,487 
39,695 
60,487 
30,447 
37,759 
54,781 


45,282 
30,184 
35,795 
32,850 
29,658 
36,065 
31,489 
30,760 
35,423 
40,023 


72,572 
31,112 
27,300 
32,499 
29,357 
34,986 
32,149 
37,264 
37,862 
47,066 


27,652 
28,210 
26,112 
49,359 
34,011 
28,335 
32,216 
40,538 
28,560 
35,377 


27,801 
31,502 
36,520 
34,970 
37,598 
30,735 
32,013 
32,255 
25,966 
34,532 


28,505 
32,735 


Ranked by 
percent 
change, 

1999-2000° 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 


HOovODRH-ROMD OO 


AOMORANHNAGD HYNORO-BAERO- 


BRORMOWHMDOOD WOWNHAORANWD BRONOMON=-© 


AND YONANORAH=R NAT NVADNOAO BOARAROWHWO AAOWNONDAAR TDYVAROMANUONHY WANWOOROWR PRMODOHOORAR AD 
DOwo-ODMN— 


fto= 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


County’ 


Lane, OR ....... 
Marion, OR .... 
Multnomah, OR a 
Washington, OR ........0.-+ 


Allegheny, PA .......sscesee 
Berks, PA ....... 5 
Bucks, PA .. 
Chester, PA ... 
Cumberland, PA 
Dauphin, PA ..... 
Delaware, PA 
ENG: IPA ccccssscecssens 
Lackawanna, PA.. e 
Lancaster, PA. siccsscscccconns 


Lehigh: PA iced eckcs. cence 
Luzerne, PA ...... 
Montgomery, PA .. 
Northampton, PA . 
Philadelphia, PA .. 
Westmoreland, PA 
Wore PA nso ks 
Providence, RI .. 
Charleston, SC . 
Greenville, SC .. 


FHOTTY SoG cewecceenepnenacceassness 
Lexington, SC ... “ 
Richland, SC ..... 
Spartanburg, SC 
Minnehaha, SD . 
Davidson, TN .... 
Hamilton, TN . 
Knox, TN scscccccss: 
Rutherford, TN .. a 
Shelby, TIN) sssvecsessesaxcen--<-- 


Bexar, TX... 
Brazoria, TX .. 
Cameron, TX 
Collin, TX ...... 
Dallas, TX .. 
Denton, TX ... 
El Paso, TX... 
Fort Bend, TX ... is 
Galveston, TX ...ccsesesereeee 


Harris, TX 
Hidalgo, TX .... 
Jefferson, TX . 
Lubbock, TX ..... 
Mc Lennan, TX . 
Montgomery, TX 
Nueces, TX .... 
Potter, TX .. 
Smith, TX ... 
Tarrant, TX 


Chittenden, VT .. 
Arlington, VA .. 
Chesterfield, V. ey 
Falttaxe WAiesacspetiesesssccrsvey 


FIGIIICO? MA Near eseacatasncances 
Loudoun, VA..... 

Prince William, VA 
Alexandria, VA ...... 
Chesapeake, VA... 
Newport News, VA és 
IN Coated WHS, coeeceeeecremanerecce 


See footnotes at end of table. 


711,068 
168,068 
244,317 
216,777 
123,998 
172,465 
212,540 
131,700 

98,383 
218,280 


171,175 
143,066 
481,011 

87,846 
668,793 
134,436 
167,757 
290,809 
182,793 
233,062 


99,124 

81,341 
207,508 
119,791 
105,837 
434,901 
188,161 
202,688 

76,993 
500,255 


87,850 
648,942 
75,417 
109,115 
167,956 
1,567,626 
119,722 
251,557 
87,763 
86,844 


83,353 
703,025 


538,193 
76,588 
84,640 

531,240 

142,369 
86,404 
95,343 

157,906 

107,932 

537,647 


165,617 
87,265 
78,209 
91,818 
81,294 
93,607 

145,197 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 
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Ranked by 
percent 
change, 

1999-2000° 


32,785 
29,216 
31,157 
32,482 
27,877 
28,116 
36,796 
44,459 


36,727 
32,007 
34,059 
43,762 
32,811 
33,680 
36,828 
28,368 
27,663 
30,809 


35,274 
27,855 
43,810 
30,767 
39,700 
27,992 
30,926 
33,410 
27,680 
31,281 


22,883 
27,505 
29,627 
30,596 
28,212 
34,863 
30,574 
30,090 
31,132 
34,357 


25,193 
29,923 
34,367 
21,553 
40,509 
44,381 
29,298 
25,069 
35,801 
29,518 


41,869 
21,671 
31,277 
26,297 
27,034 
32,119 
28,187 
26,552 
29,509 
35,438 


41,332 
50,415 
27,711 
32,192 
27,891 
26,644 
34,288 
52,846 
31,880 
51,576 


36,138 
54,141 
28,986 
42,101 
26,069 
30,261 
32,179 


Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
1999-20007 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


22. Annual data: Emp 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


Employment 
Ranked by 


count percent | eee Peron 
1999-20007 | , changer, 1999-20002 


Richmond) VA\-\.evecv-.ette-s: 166,923 1.4 38,635 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA ... ne 75,894 3.0 29,487 4.6 
Virginia Beach, VA..........+. 165,610 3.6 25,414 44 
Gar KE WA, assveccesesnessdenceseos 113,910 5 32,163 6.0 
King, WA... «| 1,162,290 2.7 47,459 3.0 
Pierce, WA....... 241,654 4.2 29,854 4.2 
Snohomish, WA 209,557 -1.2 35,091 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 188,843 2.9 29,760 7.9 
Thurston, WA ... 84,277 1.6 31,745 6.9 
Yakima, WA . 94,233 1.9 23,237 3.7 
Kanawha, WV 112,920 34 30,156 3.1 
Brown, WI . 142,359 Oe 31,538 2.9 
Dane; Wlisssicccssscerssvecresesseee 274,353 2.6 32,817 5:5 
Milwaukee, WI... 528,837 9) 34,744 3H 
Outagamie, WI. oe 94,364 2.9 30,769 4.4 
Racine, WI ....... 79,160 -.9 32,536 -.6 
Waukesha, WI . 222,877 1.2 35,767 5.2 
Winnebago, WI 90,256 2.2 33,622 Dye 
SanUany PR icesraeeevnscest 327,187 3.8 21,312 3.5 


4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor 
Statistics. 

5 Data are not available for release. 

? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 
counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States 


S Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 314 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


loyment status of the population 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrce........csccseseseseseseeeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Em ployediracsceretosmm ces tens-eeeerarse 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQUICUINUTO rie ertsceccecsecterartsseteeea ra. oe 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............! 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
UNn@Mploy ed ecasiicetreccecscecccsstcvevvenees 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate... 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
Not in the labor force.......eeccsceseseseseeee 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Totaliemployiments,,cccccessteccseesceveycecesecoen cand 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,213 
Private sector..... 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,341 
Goods-producing... 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,122 
NAIA Ren caesnc ts das casunacossanacaeeeec 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
COMStWOCHOM.. scesascccccaceocseccaces® Ss 4,492 4,668 4,986 | 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
IMENT ACHITITGcscceccacncxaacassscasascasvaneasee 18,104 | 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 
SEnvice-OrOducing:ccasecsittievsesssscccceeess< 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,092 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade...........:.ssccssssaseeseeseee 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Retail trate 0.25 cc enrccterccrntccconeseek coco 19,356 | 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,488 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 7,624 
SOLVICOS  scccnss cess nteecaunecacece seen ieee 29,052 | 30,197 31,579 Sola? 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 41,024 
KSOVEPHIIO Nee cc vascnexacpeeeseestrsct ote | 18,645 | 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
PO Gar als caics cccsuatiresancaseeveccccns ass] 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
NSUG areececarencacct as sarouseveamsemanenvoad 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
BOG Beans ten stecaseanstkcctuns bab enpccw sen exes 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 1S STZ 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 
PAVETAGS WEGKEY OUST cern c nn enssanccapsnecaranancncstveniu<as | 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:0+e4 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 
Average weekly NOUurs...........scssesesecseeseseenseesseseeees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........0c0csee4 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............:000+4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: | 
PVELAQS WEG OUTS. -ooccvcsecsivocsercsecdsecsesenvennesaacss 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. | 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........:ssssssssssssssssssrssersnsenssns 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........:.:0seee4 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:cse0+4 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 $98.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........::ccecccceeceerceseeeenecesseeeeaee 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........:c.ss0+e100+4 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 §92.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
| 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOUIS...........seessssesseseeseeenesereeees | 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:2:00 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........ccsecseeereteesetensenseeesrens 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. aes Tlie. 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............00+ 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average Weekly NOUIS.........ssescccseesseeceseeetersenenees 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. aed 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07}. 15.83 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: 
Average Weekly NOUrS........:cscesescseessssseseeneescsenerente 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 2000 Ir 2001 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
Civillanworkars nas5 ssc cat sate eos 144.6 146.5) 148.0] 149.5} 150.6] 152.5) 153.8) 155.6) 156.8 0.8 4A 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihhite=collaniworkersecccnvenecereucssssscescvescetecosnesecensstsnseacares 146.3} 148.4] 149.9} 151.5} 152.5] 154.4] 156.0} 157.7) 158.9 8 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical.......... 145.3) 146.7) 148.3) 150.0) 151.3] 153.2} 154.3) 156.7} 157.5 fs) 44 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... .| 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............s0c| 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 152.8 155.3 156.8 158.8 160.0 8 4.7 

BlUe-CollarWorkOnSs cca eerncniecesiecesneeetisue osecneycenctavererened 140.6} 142.7) 144.1 145.6} 146.5} 148.2) 149.3) 151.1 152.0 6 3.8 

Service occupations... 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 1.2 46 

Workers, by industry division: B 

(GOOOS-PFOGU OIG? ces te-vecences ons ncerueetrersecectartoien-eeenaauescgnaven 142.5| 144.9| 146.6; 148.0] 148.8) 150.7; 152.2) 153.3) 154.4 8 3.8 
Manufacturing... 143.6} 146.0) 147.5) 148.7) 149.3) 151.3} 152.6) 153.3) 154.6 8 3:5 

Service-producing. 145.3) 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0] 155.4] 156.4) 157.6 8 4.3 
SErviCeS........0e .| 146.5] 148.0) 149.3) 151.2) 152.4) 154.3] 155.4) 158.1 159.0 6 4.3 

Health! SCNVICES. .. <ccscscesssscesscesssesecserseetenesavcestecorvececvocssy | 144.3) 145.9) 147.5) - 149.0) 150.7} 152.5) 154.6) 156.7} 158.3 1.0 5.0 
EIOS Dita Sis fev cocsscecs cesevensucenc area tastemeemsesaecar or eveccersos 145.0} 146.3} 147.7} 149.5} 151.3) 153.2) 155.6] 158.2) 160.0 ast 5.8 
EGUCATIONAl:SGIVICES os toeneecccnensepvarnevenvinere-roreyrcecerexcendoscd 145.8 146.5 146.8 149.7 150.6 ikenler/ 152.2 156.1 156.6 3 4.0 
Public administration? .....csccccsssssscsssesesssessssesssssesesessssssssees 144.4 145.7] 146.1} 146.9) 148.3) 150.6} 151.9| 153.8) 155.2 9 47 
NH UTTEUPRCRUITING castes cneacraceseceseasaserevias cum onstvecacaentaarone xe 144.7 146.6 148.0 149.6 150.7 152.6 154.0 156.0 157.2 8 4.3 
Private industry WOrKEYS...............ccseesssesseseeeeseeeseestenes 144.6] 146.8) 1485] 149.9| 150.9| 153.0) 154.5/ 155.9| 167.2 8 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4} 156.0 160.9 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrK6TSivccsc.cexesccccrecsssssseresasesevestcaucccesasstntveesd 146.9} 149.3} 151.1 152'6)  ASSi6l 155.7) 15724) 1527 eet OOsd 8 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations..... «| 147.38] 149.4) 151.3] 152.9 154.1 156.5 158.1 159.6 160.9 8 4.4 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 146.7; 148.4; 150.7) 152.2 153.7 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 af 4.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|_ 149.1 151.1 152.7| 154.4) 155.3) 157.3} 159.4) 160.2) 161.8 1.0 4.2 
Sal@S2OCCUP AMON Seccg deve cnacssusessceresevwcoestenerncusrvacsetsstesers| [mt 45:0)| 0 TA OLO 150.3 15132 151.4 152.3 154.5 155.0 156.7 1.1 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 153.4 156.1 157.7 159.5 160.8 8 4.8 
Blue-collar workers 5 140.5} 142.6 144.1 145.5) 146.4 148.2 149.3} 151.0 151.9 6 3.8 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......} 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 151.8 162.5 5 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors...........- 141.4) 144.0) 145.0) 146.0) 146.8) 148.3) 149.1 150.4; 151.5 Be 3.2 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 135.2} 137.5) 138.6} 139.9) 141.1 142.6] 143.9} 145.6) 146.3 eo) 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 150.4 152:2 153.4 154.9 156.5 Ao) 44 
OEIVICSOCCUDAUIONS .ceecsecncceucnescesscererearereereertuercsseveneree|| 42c6))  143:91e 145-440 S146:61) © 1484 150.0} 151.3) 152.6) 154.8 1.4 4.5 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations”... 143.1) 145.3] 146.9] 148.4) 149.5} 151.4) 152.7) 154.3] 155.5 8 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

(Goods producing esassacresexssceecesecrtthsneeatestecisesterseeeeeees 142.5] 144.8) 146.6} 147.9} 148.8} 150.7); 152.1 153.1 154.4 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. 141.8) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2} 148.2) 150.1 151.5) 152.5} 153.7 8 3.7 
White-collar occupations........ 45:5 148.1 150.1 151.3 151.9 154.5 156.5 156.8 158.1 8 41 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........::scssseeeeeseneeteeeeeee 143.9] 146.5) 148.4) 149.6) 150.5) 153.0] 155.0} 155.3) 156.5 8 4.0 
BUG; Collar OCCUPATIONS. «1. secseseceseresses-cecssceennecexaveresearard 140.7} 142.8; 144.4) 145.8; 146.8) 148.2} 149.3} 150.8) 151.9 th 3.5 
Construction... «| 1388.7) 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 146.7} 148.2) 150.3} 151.7) 153.0 9 4.3 
Manufacturing......... | 143.6] 146.0) 147.5} 148.7] 149.3} 151.3) 152.6] 152.2} 154.6 8 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS........seceeeeeee -| 145.8) 148.2) 150.2) 151.4) 151.5) 154.2} 156.0] 156.0] 156.9 6 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:esceseeeeseseeseeneenes 143.8) 146.2) 148.2) 149.3) 149.7) 152.2} 154.0] 153.8) 154.5 6 3.3 
BIUG2CollamOCCupatlOmnS:;c<-scsasrassesetersssesusvenss uetoreescaree=ed 142.1 144.4) 145.6) 146.7} 147.8) 149.1 150;0) “U51:3)) 1152.7; 9 3.3 
Durables -| 144.0) 146.5} 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 154.0} 155.3 8 3.5 
Nondurables -| 142.8} 144.9] 146.0} 147.5} 147.7) 150.4) 151.6] 152.0) 153.2 8 3.7 
SOM VICE DIOGUCI NG revestvesseucatssteece euereeesereocunenegcecusstvecercneers 145.3} 147.4) 149.1 150.6} 151.7) 153.8} 155.3) 156.9} 158.2 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 146.9) 147.7) T49144-— 151-1 152.2) 154.6] 156.0} 157.8] 159.0 8 4.5 
White-collar occupations... -| 147.0} 149.3) 151.0) 152.6) 153.7} 155.8} 157.4) 159.0] 160.3 8 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations......... -| 148.3} 150.3} 152.4 153.9} 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9) 162.2 8 46 
Blue-collanOCcupatlons:ssecsecccc--seseerescecucerscreuctranatacass) 139.8} 141.8) 143.1 144.5} 145.3} 147.7) 148.7) 750.9) 151.0 3 4.2 
SENVICETOCCUD ATOMS aecccerscquscssvesmenciserer-sesee-sessastartetenes 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3; 147.9] 149.6) 150.8] 152.2) 154.2 1.3 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities -| 142.3) 143.9] 145.7} 147.4] 148.3] 150.5] 152.4) 153.5] 155.5 1.3 4.9 
TILANsportatlonmeesse meen eee ceed -| 189.5} 140.4) 141.8} 142.8] 143.9) 145.4] 146.9] 148.2) 151.1 2.0 5.0 
PUDDING URN SSS orscesesssscesevacccevatee ooseracyeveseres -| 146.1 148.6} 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 157.3} 159.8} 160.7} 161.5 © 4.8 
GOMMUMICALONS sss seeesssscsctssssuvesecnscxn-seerensoeeceranuneeoes) 146.0} 148.4) 150.9} 153.9) 154.7) 158.3) 161.1 162.8) 163.4 4 5.6 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviCeS.......:..sccccecceeseeee 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 153.4 156.0 158.1 158.1 159.1 6 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. -| 143.5} 145.6) 147.3) 148.3) 149.4] 151.0] 152.6] 153.7| 155.5 1.2 4.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS... -| 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6] 150.6) 152.6} 153.9) 155.4 = - - 
WOIGSANO adOs Bitececcceacerepessstesasesstsssoccusereasase | 148.5; 150.0) 151.8} 152.1 154.4) 155.1 157.8) 158.6) 159.5 6 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 147.4; 149.6) 151.4 152.7) 154.9} 156.9} 158.5} 160.0] 160.6 A 37 
Retail trade 140.7} 143.2) 144.8) 146.2} 146.6] 148.7) 149.7| 150.9' 153.2 1-5 45 
General merchandise stores 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 144.4 147.3 149.4 149.7 150.9 8 
FOOCSOLOSivascstitreracsaracaunamracre ep eereee havea eee 138.1 140.1) 142.5] 143.4) 144.5) 146.1 148.2} 149.7} 151 7| 1.3 5.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1999 | 2000 2001 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.............ccccccseeeeeees 148.3 152.0 183.1 156:2 155.7 157.9 169.5 160.9 161,3 0.2 3.6 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAWONS .<..cc.scoescccesssseessererceseceae 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 ie 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 159.8 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 uni 175.4 174.5 -.6. 4.7 
Insurance 145.8 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6 159.3 159.9 161.3 9 3.9 
Services........... .| 147.6] 149.4) 151.2 152.9] 154.1 156;5|| 157.8), 160.0) Si16120 6 45 
BUSINESS SOMICES: <5. actors caccoanipnecensuwnecavevust cuusaccccustessues 151.9 154.2 156.3 ozs 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 6 4.9 
IEAURISONVICES 5a. cc ccr cas cacexsnnnnenecr aeetetcanctvenpsnsdoeaunssaucceaes 144.2 145.8) 147.5 149.0) 150.6] 152.7) 154.7) 156.8) 158.4 1.0 5.2 
Hospitals............. 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2) 151.4 153.5) 155.9) 158.4) 160.3 1.2 6.1 
Educational services... Stes 0) 154.0 154.9) 158.8) 159.9) 162.3) 162.6] 166.4) 167.6 WA 48 
Golleges aid UNIWETSINES ci. s6ssaccasscveccsscoscaceanscencsctsece 153.3] 154.6} 155.5} 158.6] 159.2} 162.2 162.6) 166.2) 167.5 8 Sie 
Nonmanufactiiring ce igs so ccaspensuieaconssceibesktevsiecsainsedecas 144.5| 146.7; 148.4; 150.0) 151.1 153.1 154.7) 156.3) 157.6 8 4.3 
White-collar WOrkersu.bcaiecdcastestic latins ccivacndacescccasavensentne 146.9; 149.2 151.0 152.6] 153.7) 155.8) 157.5) 159.0) 160.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. .| 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 155at 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 9 4.6 
Bhie-collar OCCupatOnss< cs. secdaci ss ow stcaeticesesaenseaspecenntee . 138.7; 140.6] 142.3) 143.9] 144.8) 146.9) 148.1 150.2) 150.6 3 4.0 
SOLWIGS OGGUPANONS Sooo os cea oc ctcdasiniccsarensceeasocaeeeceiees 142.3 143.5) 145.1 146.3] 147.8) 149.5) 150.7) 152.1 154.1 fos) 4.3 
State and local government WOFkeIS.......-..ccssscssesesceseeeeeeees 144.6 145.5) 145.9 147.8 148.9; 150.3 151.2 154.3) 155.2 6 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOTKGRS sirsisciessassevcvasvesvesasssscussanesceasectisouvasssened 144.0 144.9) 145.3) 147.3) 148.3) 149.5} 150.4) 153.7) 154.4 £) 44 
Professional specialty and technical....... 143.2 144.1 144.5) 146.6 147.4, 148.4; 149.2 152.8 153.2 3 3.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153;7, 156.4 157.6 8 4.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... | 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 9 41 

BIWG-COMAE WOKEN Siesta cco ciceece pce ete reason eeeeeal 142.5| 143.7) 144.2} 145.9) 147.2} 148.6} 149.0} 151.5} 153.2 ited 41 

Workers, by industry division: 
ORIG Sia aces coc ce te tacee cvanap snes cere cht envessec es weeccapeeacks 144.5| 145.2} 145.5} 148.0; 148.9) 149.9) 150.6) 154.4) 154.9 1.0 4.0 
Services excluding schools” DEE ay depp erie Rate e Peete SR 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8 150.1 151.9 154.5 156.1 3 4.9 
Health services............. 145.8; 147.3} 147.9} 150.0} 151.6} 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5 1.0 4.6 
Hospitals...... 146.3] 147.9} 148.4) 150.7} 152.0} 152.2) 154.7) 157.4) 159.1 1.0 6.7 
Educational services... 144.4| 145.0) 145.2} 147.9} 148.7} 149.6) 150.1 154.1 154.5 1.1 4.2 
tS" [oe Seana eaneepe AAO unease RaRReE mate 20 epas aa 144.7| 145.3) 145.5} 148.2) 149.0; 149.9} 150.5) 154.4) 154.8 3 3.9 
Elementary and SCCONAALY.........-.::cesceeceseeseeseeeresers 144.1 144.5| 144.7} 147.3) 148.1 148.5) 149.0) 152.8) 153.1 3 3.4 
Colleges and universities........ 146.5 147.4) 147.6 150.5 151.7 153.7| 154.3) 153.8) 159.6 4 §.2 
Public administration’ .....:c.cc:cccccccssscsssssscsssessssssssessssssses 144.4] 145.7] 146.1] 146.9} 148.3] 150.6] 151.9] 151.9] 155.2 9 47 


1 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
] a 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 2001 
Civilian workers’ di selssdaua vec uadeguabneeieswias vagnadeed (aus atuaccesdesas Sonexane 142.5 144.0 145.4 147.0 147.9 149.5 150.8 152.3 153.4 0.7 3.7; 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRite=collaWOrkelSisvccretsstsesccerranecessedt¥ivarccouvie"sarcracet seas 144.6] 146.2} 147.6] 149.2} 150.2} 151.7) 153.1 154.5] 155.6 if 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... 144.0 144.9 146.4 148.3) 149.6 Sta) 152.- 154.2 155.1 6 3.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..........e0 147.2| 148.6] 149.9] 151.6) 152.4) 154.0} 155.8) 156.7) 158.1 9 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.........-.s2ssse+e4 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 151.6 152,7 154.6 155.7 fi 41 

BIM@=COlatWORKEl Se. cccpreesesesmaentroeste tsp seenrctnarertarasreseecmearert 137.9| 139.2} 140.6} 142.0| 142.9] 144.7) 146.0} 147.6) 148.5 6 3.9 

SOMVICO OCCUDATIONS: =. scscscetececsstessecogst=<ccsyanctasectccozexesemmeerere} 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 151.2 153.0 tee 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

OOS PLOGUCHAG: sessexeevevace-aecaacsecsecencaseeereeserencseccoraceceyessats 139.7 141.38] 143.0] 144.3] 145.3} 147.0] 147,6] 149.5) 150.5 af 3.6 
Manufacturing..... | 141.5) 142.9] 144.4) 145.7] 146.5} 148.5} 150.0) 150.7; 151.7 ol 3.5 

SEPVIC]=PKOGUCING <2. sevecccssses<aesensqrereees-cerueateosscceveqsaetecsentent 143.5| 145.0] 146.3) 148.0) 148.9) 150.5} 151.7) 153.4) 154.5 af 3.6 
SOIVICOS i ccseiscec. acne vorep eer tcissaactecons tensssseveneorereedes seater: 145.5} 146.6) 147.9) 149.9) 151.0) 152.6) 153.6) 156.2) 157.1 6 4.0 

Health SQPVICGS:.sscscccessetesrecussnovessrees-rorayeneetereirceocsererersuel 142.5} 143.8) 145.3). 146.7; 148.3! 149.8] 151.8) 153.7) 155.5 1.2 4.9 
Hospitalsix cre. -cascecsatters-caccseseore bah aaicctersvers¥ siusrbstvacnyes 141.6] 142.6) 143.8) 145.6; 147.3} 148.8; 151.2 15:5) ed 65:5 1.3 5.6 
Educational! SQIViC@S:..scccccsrecctececzereses-cecscneneancpcas-naexeasbant 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 149.6 150.5 151.0 154.6 155.1 3 3.7 
Public administration? ......cc.ccccsssssssssssvsesecsessessssssssveveeseee 141.5} 142.5} 142.9] 144.6} 146.1] 147.6] 148.7) 150.3] 151.6 9 3.8 
INGMInteUfelctUnt iG icevinmessaccentuonectaseaunnvseseamesnecivaccensorcepsrnar 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 148.1 149.7 149.7 152.6 153.8 8 3.8 
Private industry WOrkerS.............:ccccecseeceeeeseeaeeneeeeee 142.2| 143.9| 145.4} 146.8} 147.7} 149.4| 150.9} 152.1 153.3 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 147.6 149.5 150.8} 152.2 153.3 rf 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite Collar: WOK OS sec.vcaccsecesgave-txsavcsevverssseccusecestevasssestisns 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1) 8 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations | 145.2] 146.7] 148.5} 149.9} 151.1 153.0} 154.4) 155.7/ 156.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 155.9 af 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3 153.0 154.7 156.5 187.2 158.6 9 3.7 
Sales OCCUPAT ONG: ae caeicas cic averceevunscuseccuestessstscrecteveseen 143.3} 146.7} 147.9} 149.0| 148.7) 149.2) 151.5} 151.2) 152.6 9 2.6 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical..., 143.8) 146.0] 147.5) 149.1 150.1 152.3} 153.6) 155.3) 156.5 8 43 
Bluie-COHal WOPKGISins necsevene detiticndestt escemasbinsesrtenmaced 137.7 139.1 140.5 141.9 142.8 144.6 145.9 147.5 148.3 5 3.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148,4 BS) 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 139.5) 140.7) 141.6) 142.9} 143.7; 145.6) 146.9) 148.1 149.0 6 3.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations... 132.7 134.1 135.2 136.5 137.6 139.5; 140.7 142.1 142.8 5 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 140.4 141.8) 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 9 4.2 
SEMNVICEOCCUPANONS v2 505; Cae natzacansetatsen=suacvessacomeentacsstecesve 139.6} 141.0) 142.5) 143.5} 144.9} 146.4; 147.5} 148.7) 150.6 1.3 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 140.4) 142.1} 143.7} 145.0) 146.0] 147.7] 149.0] 150.3) 151.5 8 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 139.7} 141.3} 143.0) 144.3) 145.2} 147.0] 148.6; 149.5} 150.5 a 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... -| 138.9) 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8] 148.7) 149.7 af 5) 
White-Collar OCCUPAtONS :cscsssss:seccssoveesussscetsneetcssacessnveos) 143.0} 145.0) 146.8) 147.9} 148.7] 150.5) 152.3) 152.6) 153.6 Te 3.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS.........csssesseseteeereteenensees 141.3} 143.2; 144.9; 146.0; 147.2} 148.9) 150.5) 150.8} 151.7 6 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations....... -| 137.6) 139.0) 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7) 146.1 147.4) 148.4 Uf 3.7 
Construction........... | 183.6) 186.0) 138.0) 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3 8 4.0 
Manufacturing. ...........- -| 141.5) 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5} 150.0] 150.7] 151.7 If 3.5 
Winkte=CollamOcGUpatlonSscccerssnscesrs-seecest e-texcacenttseaver sera 144.0) 145.8) 147.7} 148.7) 149.2) 151.1 152.7) 152.8) 153.3 3 2 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS......cs:csceresenesecsenenssasarsese 142.0) 143.7) 145.6) 146.6) 147.5} 149.9} 150.5] 150.5} 151.0 3 2.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... -| 139.7) 140.8) 142.0) 143.4) 144.6] 146.4] 147.8] 149.1 150.3 8 3.9 
DUFabIOS =. iccec:.conns | 141.8; 143.0} 144.7) 146.1 147.3); 149.0) 150.5} 151.5) 152.6 i 3.6 
NGMeureelO Sy cscz-ccuconsuseccvutesiasscasctrecessanvuvns ppacnatevtavteas tered 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 145.4 147.5 149.0 149.3 150.2 6 3.3 
SOrViGE=rODUCHIG fscsexcttscacsectsrvsasnctacoesgacevessooretecsoavtaress co) 143.3| 145.0} 146.5) 147.9] 148.9] 150.5} 151.9) 153.2} 154.5 8 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 143.8] 145.3 146.9} 148.3) 149.4) 151.3] 152.6) 154.2) 155.5 8 4A 
White-collar occupations......... -| 145.0 146.9 148.5) 150.0 150.9 152.5 154.0 155.2 156.5 8 3.7 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS..........:cseseeeeseseetereeeceed 146.4) 147.8) 149.6] 151.2} 152.3) 154.3) 155.6] 157.2| 158.6 9 41 
Blle-collanoccupatlonsiccc.vccccssss-axvtxscnvaecsarvececorsacorecs 137.8} 139.1 140.3} 141.6) 142.2) 144.3] 145.3} 147.5] 148.1 A 44 
Service occupations......... 139.6; 141.1 142.5) 143.5) 144.8; 146.1 147.2} 148.4) 150.2 1.2 3.7 
Transportation and public utilities. 137.9} 138.5) 140.0) 141.3} 142.3) 143.7] 145.7] 146.7] 149.2 AZ, 4.8 
Transportation... | 134.9) 134.9} 136.2} 137.4) 138.6] 139.8] 141.6] 142.6] 145.7 2.2 5.1 
Ledd] ol TesUL hits Scher peccereneeexcc ray: pero eee Pee ee 141.8) 143.2) 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0} 152.0} 153.6 141 4.4 
COMMUMMMCAOMS irecesavescerecsserettieecvencecuvlcnretestveecarbeacy 142.2|} 143.4| 145.0} 146.7; 147.4) 149.2} 151.8] 153.3] 155.2 1.2 5.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 Told 9 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 142.0) 143.8) 145.5) 146.4) 147.4] 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 1.0 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... | 143.3) 145.2} 146.8) 148.2] 149.0} 150.7) 151.9] 153.1 = - - 
WiOIGSAIG rade cnressccteanecertseitierateo me reve tear crereetieet 146.5; 147.4) 149.4, 149.6} 151.6] 151.6] 154.5} 154.1 154.8 5 | 
Excluding SAIES OCCUPALIONS conse cccececeseseceessearesnesezcscy 146.4] 147.9} 149.7) 151.3} 153.2) 154.9] 156.5) 157.4] 157.9 3 3.1 
REtAUINTECC: saiccevenssvsexerssrazactiee 139.6] 142.1 143.5] 144.8) 145.2} 146.9] 147.8] 148.8) 150.7 1.3 2.8 
General merchandise stores. | 136.7) 137.8) 138.5} 189.7] 142.2 143.8} 145.5) 145.7; 146.5 5 3.0 
EOC StON OS e.cvevecuseeate nmivauntonrtieveoscvccisheatereeeieeee eer 134.9} 136.7 139.5] 140.2) 141.6} 143.3} 144.5} 145.7| 146.7 ot 3.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a eS 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
tT 
| 3 12 
Series | | months | months 
| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
| | Dec. 2001 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccccccceeeeeeees | 145.2 148.7 149.5 ienleyé 151.7 153.9) 154.6 155.8 156.0 0.1 2.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS...........scsssssssscssssecssseenns 148.0) 150.2; 151.5} 153.3) 154.1 156.6} 157.6) 159.1 159.1 0 3.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.. 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 165.7 169.4) 170.8 173.2 CAalers -9 3.6 
Insurance 141.5) 145.5) 146.6] 150.7) 150.8} 152.4) 153.3) 153.6] 155.0 9 2.8 
SI VICE She cecesnecncoichsscae tees 146.0) 147.4) 149.1 150.6] 151.8} 153.8} 155.0; 157.1 158.2 “Vé 4.2 
Business services 149.8) 152.0) 154.1 155.3} 156.0} 158.2} 160.8; 162.8} 163.7 6 4.9 
Health services 142.2) 143.5) 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8; 151.8} 153.6} 155.4 1.2 4.9 
Hospitals.............. 140.9; 141.8) 143.3) 144.9) 146.8) 148.5} 151.0} 153.3) 155.4 1.4 5.9 
Educational services. ma -| 148.2) 148.9) 149.6) 153.4) 154.3) 155.4) 156.1 159.6} 160.5 6 4] 
Colleges and universities. .............cescsscessesseesesceseeees 147.9 148.9 149.4 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 8 4.4 
| 
142.4 143.9} 145.5; 146.9) 147.9} 149.5} 150.9} 152.2} 153.5 9 3.8 
144.7; 146.5) 148.2! 149.6) 150.6; 152.3) 153.8} 155.0; 156.4 9 3.9 
.| 145.9] 147.4) 149.1 150.7; 151.9) 153.9) 155.3) 156.9} 158.3 9 4.2 
Bhie-collar OCCUPAHONS: «< scccsaccissesssassccbadsscervessaeeunneszad . 135.8} 137.4) 138.9} 140.3} 140.9} 142.8; 143.9] 145.8] 146.4 4 3.9 
PDEUNGS GEGHID ANON onc n ome castes ceccscavdssntnccassunnoratuscned] 19:5 140.9 142.4) 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 1.3 3.7 
State and local government WOFrkE®S..........::..cccceeeeeeeeeee 143.5 144.3 144.7 147.2 148.3) 150.2 151.2) 154.3 155.2 5 3.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wh ilte-collar: WOUKGIS..scccqrcansctncsunccnces secede ncosecussuseadasngnscesceee 143.4) 144.1 144.5) 147.1 148.0; 149.0} 149.8) 152.7} 153.3 4 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical....... | 143.6 144.3 144.7 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 3 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial..............) 144.3 144.9 145.1 147.3 148.8) 150.1 151.5) 153.9 155.1 8 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical.............cseese04 141.7| 142.4) 143.0; 145.0; 146.2; 147.0; 147.6) 149.8) 150.9 Th 3.2 

BIMG-CONAT, WOMKOUS: « « cocccp ps cto cnvanstecayetn cvesacets Gaanysanssen anes 140.7; 141.5) 142.1 143.9} 145.1 146.0| 146.5) 149.1 150.8 itt 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

SP oes te aa ae aE ne Re Rs ea on een aoe 144.6) 1449) 147.9) 148.7| 149.5} 150.2} 153.7) 154.2 3 3.7 
Services excluding schools* 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 154.9 ie 4.7 
FRCHAN ES SEM VIGOS sec onacta chaste cncccs ceoepates tents ava vaanessovacnaserese 145.3 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 1.0 4.4 
TOSSES. cce cerca cusberaseetoenoneacspeccecusiwsennnteateniostan axsscisert 145.3) 145.6) 147.7} 149.2} 149.5} 151.8] 154.2} 155.7 1.0 4.4 
Educational services. a 144.5} 144.8} 148.0) 148.7; 149.5} 150.0; 153.6} 154.0 3 3.6 
SONS Seeks narasebtcerceovnnanopsoaneed onaveastsceethtcsponcedensere 144.7; 1449) 148.1 148.9} 149.7) 150.2) 153.8) 154.1 2 3:5 
Elementary and SECONGALY............:esceseesceseereeseesees 144.1 144.5| 144.6) 147.9] 148.5) 149.0) 149.5} 152.8} 153.1 ce Sil 
Colleges and UNIVEISItIES...........eeseeesseeeseeeeeeeeseees 144.4, 144.9) 145.6) 148.3) 149.5) 151.4) 151.8; 156.5) 156.7 i 48 
Public administration?...............scssscsesssssssssssesesssseessseeeseee 141.5 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6) 148.7 150.3 151.6 9 3.8 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


rT UU EEENnE EIDE EIS i 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
[ 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 
- + = + 
Private industry workers 150.2 153.8 155.7 157.5} 158.6 161.5 163.2 165.2 166.7 0.9 5.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKeYS......c2c:e-concssssssscssssccscensecessnsencsarsasonssosen 152.5} 156.3 158.5} 160.4) 161.5] 165.2 167.4} 169.5) 171.2 1.0 6.0 
Blue-collar workers 146.2 150.0} 151.6) 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7; 158.3) 159.2 6 3.3 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING..........sseccceeeresesessscrssesscenseneresnerersncnsssserens 148.2| 152.3) 154.2} 155.7| 156.2} 158.5) 159.6} 160.8) 162.6 14 41 
Service-producing 150.7; 154.0} 156.0) 157.9) 169.4 162.6) 164.6] 167.1} 168.4 8 5.6 
Manufacturing..........sscccsccserssessssercsnssees 147.8 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 lee 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing 156.1 158.1 159.7 162.9 164.9 167.4 168.6 8 5.7 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


1999 2000 2001 Percent change 
| | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
| Dec. 2001 
a 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WINN aes ccasequcsnscnccner ovens setacdusrtenseaavuace reeset asncatecioesiavevacaneaueatt 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 1.4 4.2 
(OOOS-DNOGUCHI. «..22carsvorsssanccsnzaceceacsrersysnsscopee ee 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 8 3.1 
Service-producing 141.4 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 2.0 5.3 
ManitaCturinG crcerccccscrerepreccascassvesectuceseanezcnsreserersesceserescese 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 1.0 27, 
NOMMANUIAGUMING) «sc cncieonseneusotceeaccvensseseacnasastannecheacakseoenudery 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 15335 1.6 5.0 

INOMUNTHON asec cncnccassscavaceescscsace--ssaassssvessaacuasaduonsdueesvdsnancvensnuroteurs 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 afi 4.1 
GOOdS-PrOGUGING ier cccstaresscsrsusmvatcavecansneccep se funprstsseseceeenereas cad 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 158:3 8 4.0 
SEIVICE-PLOGLICHIG wiaccnrsssecastncsanscessteccestencrasncsncersineesssvaysualWe 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 15725 158.6 ath 41 
Manufacturing avi 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 15520 7 oF 
NOMINATING iis ai sunacee sacvesessevacadsanppenaceccuveossnevressaseecause 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 8 4.2 

Workers, by region’ 
144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 Th 4.0 
143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 ASI 152.3 153.5 154.6 off 4.0 
146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 153:3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 8 3.5 
144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 11 5.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
WAG ODOIMATY OBS 5s ucsesox secs stnes ixvusutisuasavssaaunchiucasracsaxsnosmnearyy 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 15331 154.6 156.0 157.4 9 4.2 
QUE QO AS ares sccacsscvavacecsessccvserctvisscarsasur sesh vesanre toesosesccavcesbacds 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 Ac} 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WO eee hee A nce tees Are cau cdc enter cnc ien cuca ete cee 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 1.6 4.4 
Goods-producing. see 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 7 i 35 
S@MVICO-PIOGUCINGsex.ccAsncoreriacnsonacscctestes cea sce rtonesteve rec teeseem 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 2.4 5:2 
PASH CWI sass cs eeecakpae shes soars cae oo Ay ias wos nanuentet ace tecempeere 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 AS) 3.8 
NONMANULACTUTING!<c.csrc.rssessescsessccesctsvetnssastsnecccavassetneestsaxe 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 1.9 4.8 

NOMUMIOM Bercseeccscccscovenes ence ceuncsesussacseuvuucachvestastasnataanscescunedentsavese 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 52:2 153.4 154.4 76 3.6 
GOOdSPrOGUCING se sasccccastccsescecescsareseastectensassesesetececesasnastnrstt 141.1 142.9] 144.7; 145.8} 146.8) 148.8) 150.3) 151.1 152.1 ae, 3.6 
S@rvice=ProduGin ss -cccszisacvstveessteees cavscustecssuacanssevsnyssevecesecd 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 aso 6 EV 
Manufacturing...... reer 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 6 3.4 
Nomrmanufacttting 2x. nccecsssscesencsncssencersensssescotencsraycecsusbecsases 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153:3 154.4 7 S77 

Workers, by region’ 
140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 TOT eh 3.9 
141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 aly Ke} 
143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 Auf 3.4 
142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 ATS13' 152.9 154.3 156.0 dial 4.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitaniareas... -sire-cceccccccsccccsvosvnocestecacetaccarvaccusaniceedacsonsay 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 1st 152.4 153.7 9 3.9 
Other areas 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 mS] 3.1 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 at 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............cteccceccceseeneceeeee] 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With medical Cares. osc. cis. onc acenncancevecsacesecnes 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance.......... ieee 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan.................ccceseeseeeeeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans | | 
Participants with: 
BalcBltncRitimes. 6-202. ascent cee crac cece reeesteacn ] 10} 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day..........s.esseesseesseesseesse. 2 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a Ss 
Paid rest time 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 “i a 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ‘a 
Paldtuneral leavers. eee ea ec en hoe = = = 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence : - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Patdsnolidays:cescssccaseecenseenee aed ~ 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year. : 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave...... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year. F - 3.8 3.6 cif 30 3:1 a3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Bald WACAHONS! os ccna, coves cactuceosccretrecscartesten dated 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
AI SICK laa Vereen tes nce eee ee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave.. as - : = - - 33 SY 37 60 
Unpaid patemity leave:.....2.2..c..sssccccsceeeesccceceees ~ - - - 16 18 26 53 
Sighsio EVE Ld CY: 0 ae, Se Re - 2 ¥ wy 5) 4 2 x 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................0.....05 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 (Eb 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
ONG NEGKN (GBI !s sora. cho sna yauwae neces - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities... se 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
SUAS Heal XM Ween pda sos scasch koouantavoneddecosencedetecnaned - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
OM GOVE OGG 502 sac van.capsssesdetaace sone hacer ee ecnnal 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.................000...008 ~ - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
AMR COVGRAQG 3-5 -a2.ccnuszowceweacavcnciercosendemnsane 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINIy CONTIDUUION.........---2-eeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans...................2--.+4 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WISDRANC Osc cece sacar ss cack neha sa nastvaakieeneeccos 69 72 74 72 78 1 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.............-...-s2eeseceeeee000+ - - - 10 8 i 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available....................c0.ceeceeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
HISUTAROGDIANS fcoec.0 cscs ae as vers suscesassoveeee 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident | 
IRS UENCE | PN Saale een ense emerenererteene re aeeeemeseseed 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 sal 3 
Participants in short-term disability plans ‘.............. 2 a a ZI x — 2 2) 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 by 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:cececeeesee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available...........0....:0ceceeeeereeees 4 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 ie 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula ized 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 7 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
NTAMQOMOMNSY. nasasc2sscvdecussderveseesst ec cascasreczeressraares = = Ai 33 36 4 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans.........ceccs--scssssessesseeneeeeeees - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts * et, - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans.............................-.-. 5 7 


T The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features | 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
(ClO LR LQxgOGOO—vrTvwee_«eo«—_— 
| Small private establishments State and local governments | 
item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
Scope (ofisuinvey (imi O00'S) fosscee exes yee ce cececncespersane 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
Withimedicall carGusceer cc savncnscsrtercss- oe sncesy ess 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........ — 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 1 
With defined benefit plan................2cccceeeeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans | 
Participants with: 
Baidilinchitimeid-.c.scc-ccrecnecresns toe sespscseeswarzsusseet 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = j 
Average minutes per day. a 37 Oo - - 34 36 34 - 
Paidirestth nieces: coxscuancostee.snsavcatacnmcnsonsgcens 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = 
Average minutes per day...........2::s.s.ssseereseesee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = | 
Paid funeral leave 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 | 
Average days per occurrence 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 oF. 3.7 3.7 
Paldi|hondays i ornvceccocesccspane carmen sncessssmeatreasieessest 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
14.2 11.5 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 7.5 7.6 10.9 13.6 | 
Paid personal leave....... 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 | 
Average days per year. see 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 Past 2.9 2.9 3.0 
PaldivacationS#s cameron amen ceerre 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 | 
Raidisicikiloave steer aeee ee ene eens aes 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 | 
Wripaidiigave\cwelsacreseves%oon cadena cuecstecteconee aerated ie 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave.............cccseecsessersssccesners 8 ih - - 30 33 44 - 
Weald family Waves ac: oc veenswenvecsntencvervacnsiemnr cans - i 47 48 - - - 93 | 
Insurance plans | | 
Participants in medical care plans..................00000 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 | 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. Fe 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
RhySical exami: ss scecevcctetivscccsueiaccsastueavaneemeae 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOM COVORAQON conven nesssccanerasertierelosonacsrarsvieceeone see 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution..............2:000ceeeee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family coverage..............::0 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans................0000s00 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INStraANCO sce wcsscc carticnidesticscimuneccdcccnasadenseeeeal 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivorincome benefitS..4....s....ccs<ssecvessaveessees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available................ccccseeeeseeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
Insurance plans. .e2pscccsuertsccsesesvcis ce accccsSSeccaseee 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUYANCE Plans: c.ce<secautecssseeesvaceetsaceiecnrses cceszes 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ®.............. = = = 29 = tal = 2s 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65...........:cccceeee 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available..............cccceeseesseeee 95 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years a 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............sseeeeeeeeeeeeees 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.... 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ARTANGOMONUS ancecs ssevecvetiareucte wv ecaesscorstngaastecracssed ite 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plansisceccccssasucessscessscedverwenoavess 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °...........ccccccceecesseceeeees 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. ¥ 2) Es 7 ee e 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 


sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paidsick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _* flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 

as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


2000 2001 
Measure 
2000 | 2001 | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.° | Mar.’ | Apr.’ | May? | June” | July? Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.” | Nov.’ | Dec.? 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period......cececece.cccceeeeeeeee 39 29 0 1 1 3 4 ii 3 2 3 2 1 0 2 

In effect during period. .........cccecccccee. 40 30 3 2 1 4 aI 8 5 3 4 3 4 1 2 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 394 99 8.7 2.0 nee 7.8 19.4 22.1 4.7 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 10.3 4.7 Tee 9.0 20.7 23.4 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........cccces0e0.-., 20,419 Hest 58.9 Svat 3.6 33.4 230.5 201.6 13.2 62.1 TAS} 5Se7) 316.4 ile 55.0 

Percent of estimated working time’... .06 .00 ?) @ () () 01 01 () a @) () 01 @ () 


? Less than 0.005. 
® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


2 Agricultural and government employees are included in the total em 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is 
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ployed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
found in" Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
. Annual average | . 2001 ; a 2002 | 
Series 2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AIUTEOINSieerseensecctpepseeeanis 172.2 177.1 175.8 176.2 176.9 WATS 178.0 177.5 177.5 178.3 TLE 177.4 176.7 defo 177.8 
All items (1967 = 100).... 515.8 530.4 526.7| 528.0| 529.9] 532.2! 533.3] 531.6) 531.8] 534.0} 532.2) 531.3) 5292.0) 530.6) 532.7) 
168.4 173.6] 171.8] 172.2| 172.4 172.9] 173.4) 174.0] 174.4] 174.6] 175.3) 175.2} 175.2] 1762) 1764) 
167.8 173.1 V741-3) AZAET| ATA 172251) PASO ATS SA 7S:9) At 174.9} 174.6] 174.7| 175.8) 175.9 
167.9 173.4) 171.8} 172.0} 172.2 172.8) 173.3] 173.9] 174.2| 174.3] 175.2} 174.7] 174.7; 176.2) 176.0}) 
Cereals and bakery products... 188.3 193.8; 191.9] 191.9} 1925} 193.2} 194.2} 194.9] 195.9} 195.1 195.2} 194.9) 195.3) 196.7} 197.6 ! 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANG CQQS........cesceseeeeeenee 154.5 161.3} 159.5} 160.1 160.7; 160.8} 161.7} 162.3} 162.4, 162.4) 163.5} 162.7) 162.0) 162.1 161.8 
Dairy and related products’. “I 160.7 167.1 163.6} 163.2! 163.4) 164.7/ 166.9} 168.3) 168.9] 169.4] 170.8; 171.2} 170.8; 169.9! 170.1 
Fruits and Vegetables. ...sccc.scssssescsecssssrsessseeneeees 204.6 212.2} 211.5) 211.5) 213.3] 213.1) 211.8! 210.7] 208.8) 212.1) 213.5) 212.9] 214.4) 2248) 2233 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | | 
materials 137.8 139.2} 139.9} 139.5) 138.9) 138.1 138.6; 138.9) 140.0} 139.2} 139.9) 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0 
Other foods at home 155.6 159.6] 157.9) 158.6) 157.6] 159.6] 159.5} 160.4, 161.0} 160.2) 160.9} 160.3) 160.9] 161.3) 160.4) 
Sugar and sweets 154.0 155.7} 155.8] 155.7] 154.0) 155.8) 155.7) 156.1 156.1 156.6) 156.4; 154.9) 156.1 158.4} 158.5 
Fats and oils 147.4 155.7), 152:6) 153.1 151.5} 154.7} 156.7; 157.8) 158.5} 158.5) 159.5} 155.6) 156.9] 158.3] 157.2 
Other foods. 172.2 176.0 174.0 WASSA| 174.4 176.4 5.7 176.8 177.6 176.2 177.0 177.6 177.9 177.4 176.3 
Other miscellaneous foods!” 107.5 108.9} 108.7} 108.4) 108.5) 108.8; 107.7/ 109.6; 109.5} 1089} 108.9} 110.6] 108.5! 1089} 108.0 
Food away from Home)... oceccccccsccecssceessseeeseeseeeeeeeee 169.0 173.9) 171.8] 172.3) 172.7) 173.1 173.6] 174.1 174.7] 175.1 175.6} 175.8) 176.0} 176.4) 177.0 
Other food away from home! oe cccccveeeee 109.0 113.4] 111.4) 111.6) 111.8] 1124] 112.6) 113.8) 114.3] 115.3] 115.4] 115.5] 115.5] 115.5] 115.8 
Alcoholic beverages 174.7 179.3 177.7) 177.8) 178.1 | 178.5} 179.1 179.7; 180.0) 180.4; 180.8] 181.2} 180.9) 181.8) 182.6 
HOUSING ss snivascsncssnevacccsessesescvanveceusvarccevsmvocsssevssuncxeshes 169.6 176.4 174.7| 175.4 175.4 175.9 Wee 177.6 178.0 177.4 176.7 176.9 176.9 177.6 178.5 | 
Shelter 193.4 200.6} 197.6) 198.9} 199.2) 199.6) 200.7} 2014; 2024] 2020} 2024| 202.9) 203.2) 204.5 206.i | 
Rent of primary residence... 183.9 192.1 188.9 189.6 190.2 191.0 191.6 192.3 193.1 193.9 194.7 195.5 196.4 197.0 197.7 
Lodging away from home 117.5 118.6) 119.1 124.2} 121.8}; 120.0} 123.7) 124.0) 125.2) 116.8) 114.5] 111.6) 108.0) 113.1 119.3 || 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3} 105.4] 203.6) 204.2} 204.9) 205.7) 206.3) 207.3} 208.1) 209.0/ 210.1] 210.9) 211.6) 2122 
Tenants’ and household insurance '* 103.7 106.2} 105.1 105.4{ 105.5} 106.8) 107.0! 106.6] 106.6) 106.7) 106.9) 106.9) 106.3) 1064) 106.8 
Fuels and utilities... 137.9 150.2 162.3 150.8 149.7 151.3 155.7| 154.8 15257) 150.6 144.6 143.5 142.2 141.5 140.0 
122.8 135.4 138.0) 136.3] 135.1 136.8] 141.6] 140.5} 138.0! 135.7} 129.1 127.8) 126.2) 125.3) 123.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels 129.7 129.3} 144.6} 138.1] 134.4) 131.9] 129.6) 123.8) 122.1 125.3] 121.5) 118.3) 112.7) 112:9) “tia 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 128.0 142.4) 144.0) 142.6) 141.6) 143.8) 149.4) 1486) 146.0} 143.1 135.9] 134.7] 133.5} 132.4) 130.6 
Household furnishings and operations.... 128.2 129.1 129.1 129.1 129.1 128.9} 129.2! 129.2} 129.1 129.4) 129.0} 129.1 128.9} 128.7) 128.6 
Apparel 129.6 127.3) 128.4} 132.2; 131.9] 129.8; 126.3) 122.6) 122.6] 126.8} 129.5) 128.0] 123.7) 120.4] 123.5 
Men's and boys' apparel 129.7 125.7 126.6] 127.5] 128.2) 129.1] 125.8] 122.5] 121.4 123.7| 127.5] 127.4] 122.8] 120.8] 1220 
Women's and girls' apparel... 121.5 119.3; 121.0 127.8 127.0 122.3 117.5 111.6) 112.1 120.3 122.1 119.4 114.8 109.7 115.3 
130.6 129.2} 129.3) 1316.0} 131.4) 130.6] 127.3} 124.5) 126.3] 129.3] 131.5) 132.4] 128.5} 125.0] 127.2 
123.8 123.0 122.6 125.2 124.9 124.4 122.1 121.3 121.9 122.9 124.9 123.7 120.6 W171 119.6 
Transportation 153.3 154.3) 154.9 153.9 156.1 159.2 158.3 154.4 153.3 155.5 152.3 150.2 148.5 148.6 148.4 
Private transportation... 149.1 150.0 150.7 149.7 152.1 155.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 151.2 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 144.1 
New and used motor vehicles* oer 100.8 101.3} 102.2 101.9 101.8 101.4} 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 101.6 101.0 160.1 
New vehicles...... 142.8 142.1 143.3 142.8 142.7 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 140.2 141.0 142.6 143.5 142.7 141.2 
Used cars and trucks 155.8 158.7} 160.4) 159.9} 159.7} 159.1 158.9] 158.3) 158.0} 157.3) 157.8} 157.4) 157.2; 155.6) 153.9 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7) 127.5) 124.1 133.6) 146.8] 142.0) 125.6) 121.9] 131.4) 116.3) 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0} 126.8) 123.3) 132.8; 146.0) 141.3) 124.9) 121.2} 130.7) 115.6) 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 101.5 104.8; 104.0} 104.7) 104.2) 104.4) 104.4) 105.1 104.9; 105.2) 105.5) 105.8) 105.8; 106.2) 106.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 177.3 183.5) 181.5} 181.7) 181 | 182.5] 182.7! 183.4) 184.0) 185.1 186.0) 186.4; 186.4) 187.1 188.0 
Public transportation c.s-ncs-arcceenccconsrcsntavescussvacueses 209.6 210.6} 212.1) 210.0 208.3) 209.3 216.3) 216.1] 213.7| 212.7) 209.1] 205.1) 204.8] 205.8! 207.3 
Medical care 260.8 272.8} 268.9} 270.0) 270.8} 271.4) 272.5) 273.1] 274.4) 275.0] 275.9| 276.7| 277.3] 279.6] 281.0 
Medical care commodities... 238.1 247.6) 243.8] 244.9) 245.7) 246.6) 248.1) 248.5) 249.1) 249.6) 250.2) 250.6] 251.6, 252.6] 253.7 
Medical care services........ 266.0 278.8| 274.9) 275.9) 276.8) 277.3) 278.3) 278.9} 280.5) 281.0) 282.0) 283.0/ 283.5! 286.2] 287.7 
Professional services.. ELVATE 246.5| 244.1) 244.8) 245.6) 245.8) 246.5) 246.8] 247.7) 247.9| 248.4) 248.8| 248.9] 250.6; 251.4 
Hospital and related ServiceS..........ccecccseeseeees 317.3 338.3] 331.0) 332.8] 333.6) 335.1) 336.6) 337.9] 341.2] 342.6! 344.8] 347.1] 348.3] 353.1 356.4 
Recreation® 103.3 104.9] 104.3) 104.3) 105.0) 105.0} 104.8) 105.0) 105.1] 105.2! 105.3) 105.5] 105.3] 105.7) 105.9 
Vigoaaadlavelin! 2. 101.0 101.5) 101.6} 101.6] 101.7} 101.6) 101.3] 101.7] 101.7) 101.3] 101.3} 101.4) 101.2) 102.1! 102.9 
Education and communication 102.5 105.2} 104.0) 104.3) 104.1 104.0) 104.4) 104.8) 105.8} 106.6) 107.1 107.0} 106.9} 107.2! 107.3 
Education® 112.5 118.5 116.0 116.1 116.1 116.4 116.9 117.2 119.5 121.7 122.2 122.3 122.0 122.6 123.2 
Educational books and supplies........ 279.9 295.9} 290.4) 290.8) 290.8/ 290.7; 293.9) 295.1; 298.0] 305.4 307.2) 304.71 294.7! 303.0) 3144 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.. 324.0 341.1) 333.7} 334.0] 334.1} 335.0! 336.2! 337.2} 343.9] 350.0! 351.5} 352.0! 3522 353.2} 353.9 
Communication ?.........cccccssccccsssecosecceseecesseooeece..s 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.7 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 
Information and information processing'........ 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.7 92.3 91.8} 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 
Telephone Services oo... ..ccsccceecesesecesecececees 98.5 99.3 98.7 99.4 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6) 100.3! 100.3 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services'*.............. 25.9 2k 22.9 22.5 22.1 Caer f 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!”..... ee) 414 29.5 33.9 32.4 31.7 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 
Other goods and SOrvices.... 271.1 282.6] 277.2; 277.7| 277.7| 281.3) 281.2) 285.8] 283.3! 287.8] 285.6) 289.2 286.4) 287.2) 290.2 
Tobacco and smoking products 394.9 425.2; 408.5) 407.7) 424.2! 418.7| 421.0] 441.2] 4246) 444.0! 429.9! 446.7 431.7} 432.8) 449.3 
Personal Care) ..-..c.secc.-e ease 165.6 170.5} 168.6} 169.1 169.6) 169.5] 170.0} 170.7} 171.2) 171.9} 172.3! 172.6) 172.6! 173.2 173.7 
Personal care oeters 153.7 155.1 155.3) 155.7| 155.8] 153.2} 154.6) 155.1 154.7) 155.5} 155.4 155.4) 155.4) 155.2 155.5 
Personal Care SEFVICES oo... cece 178.1 184.3 181.9 182.2 183.4 184.1 184.1 184.8; 185.2 185.5 185.9) 186.8 186.4 186.3 186.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


maiee Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Miscellaneous personal services 252.3 263.1 258.6} 259.5} 260.2} 261.0) 261.8) 263.2) 265.5) 266.4; 267.3) 268.0) 268.5) 270.4; 271.8 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities...............:06 149.2] 150.7; 150.6} 150.7) 151.9] 152.9} 152.1 150.4 149.8] 151.5} 150.5} 149.5) 147.9) 147.8) 148.1 
Food and beverages....... 168.4} 173.6 171.8 172.2 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 137.7 137.2] 138.1 138.0} 139.7| 140.8} 139.4; 136.5} 135.4) 138.0) 136.1 134.6] 132.3) 131.6) 132.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages. , 147.4| 147.1 147.7; 147.9} 151.0) 153.5} 151.3) 146.3] 144.8} 149.6) 146.0) 142.8} 138.4) 137.9) 139.6 
1X0) a2 2) bon eho et peer OEE coo aon Nee oa 129.6 127.3) 128.4) 132.2) 131.9) 129.8} 126.3} 122.6} 122.6) 126.8) 129.5) 128.0} 123.7) 120.4); 123.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 

and apparel........ : 162.5) 163.4; 163.7} 161.9} 167.0) 172.0} 170.4) 164.5) 162.1 167.5) 160.4) 156.2) 151.6) 152.6] 153.6 
125.4 124.6} 125.9) 125.5) 125.4] 124.9} 124.5} 124.2) 123.6) 123.4) 123.6) 124.2} 124.3) 123.6) 122.7 

195.3) °*203.4) 201.0) 201.8] 201.9} 202.5} 204.0 204.5) 205.2) 204.9) 204.7) 205.1) 205.3} 206.3) 207.3 

Rent of shelter” | 201 3) 208.9} 205.7] 207.2] 207.4] 207.8) 209.0] 209.7/ 2108] 2103} 2108] 211.3] 211.7| 213.0] 2147 
Transporatation services ‘ 196.1 201.9) 200.3) 200.2) 200.1) 200.4; 202.0) 202.6) 202.7) 202.8) 203.4) 204.2) 204.5) 205.2} 206.5 
Other services 229.9) 238.0) 234.8) 235.4) 236.2) 236.4] 236.7) 237.7; 239.4) 240.6} 241.4) 241.9) 241.9) 242.9) 243.5 

Special indexes: 

POU REMISIOSS [OO =, ssvsrenassessxavacccccccencunsnaseesysesal 173.0 177.8; 176.6) 177.1 177.8; 178.6; 179.0} 178.2} 178.2} 179.0} 178.2) 177.8) 177.0) 177.4) 178.2 
All items less shelter...... , 165.7 169.7| 169.1 169.2; 170.1 170.9} 171.0; 170.0; 169.7} 170.9} 169.9} 169.3) 168.2) 168.4) 168.7 
All items less medical care 167.3 171.9 170.8 171.2 171.8 172.6 172.9 172.3 172.3 173.0 172.4 172.0 irate} 171.7 172.4 
Commodities less food..... 139.2 138.9} 139.7) 139.6) 141.2) 142.4) 141.0} 138.2} 137.2} 139.7) 137.8] 136.4) 134.1 133.5) 133.9 

Nondurables less food... 149.1 149.1 149.6} 149.8) 152.8) 155.1 153.1 148.3) 146.9) 151.5) 148.1 145.1 140.9} 140.5} 142.2 

Nondurables less food and apparel 162.9] 164.1 164.3 162.7 167.4 172.0 170.6 165.2 163.0 168.0 161.5 157.7 153.4 154.5 155.4 

UO MICIFAIOS  cieechtecesstst bnenantcrensnat 158.2 160.6} 160..0 160.3 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 159.1 156.8 157.0 158.0 

Services less rent of Shelter? .....-cssccsee-csseeeeeee.- | 202.9) 212.3) 210.5 210.6) 210.6] 211.4) 213.3) 213.7) 214.0) 213.9} 213.0) 213.3) 213.2) 213.9} 214.3 

Services less medical care services..... 188.9 196.6} 194.3) 195.1 195.2; 195.7/ 197.2} 197.8} 198.4) 198.1 197.8) 198.2} 198.3} 199.2} 200.2 
Energy 124.6} 129.3} 132.0) 129.5) 133.1 140.1 140.5} 132.4) 129.4) 132.5} 122.1 116.0) 111.4) 111.7) 111.0 
All items less energy 178.6 183.5} 181.8} 182.6) 182.9} 182.9} 183.3} 183.6; 184.1 184.5} 185.1 185.4) 185.2} 185.7} 186.5 

All items less food and energy 181.3 186.1 184.4 185.3 185.6 185.5 185.9 186.2 186.6 187.1 187.6 188.1 187.8 188.2 189.2 

Commodities less food and energy... 144.9 145.3 145.9 146.2 146.6 145.7 144.9 144.4 143.8 145.2 145.6 146.0 144.7 143.7 144.2 
Energy commodities 129.5 125.2} 129.1 125.4] 133.8} 145.6) 141.1 125.6] 122.0) 131.0} 116.9} 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5 
Services leSs CNerQy.........cccceceeeseseeceseeeseed 202.1 209.6} 206.8; 207.7) 208.0) 208.4) 209.4 210.1) 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 212.3) 212.6} 213.8) 215.1 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

163.2 173.5| 172.4) 172.6) 173.5) 174.4] 174.6; 173.8} 173.8] 174.8) 174.0) 173.7} 172.9) 173.2) 173.7 

486.2 516.8} 513.4) 514.2) 516.7} 519.4] 520.0] 517.8) 517.6] 520.6) 518.3) 517.3) 515.0} 515.0} 517.5 

163.8 173.0 Ale 171.6 171.9 172.3 172.8 173.4 173.8 174.0 174.8 174.5 174.6 175.7 175.8 

163.4 172.5 170.8 171.1 171.4 171.9 172.4 173.0 173.4 173.5 174.3 174.1 174.1 175.2 175.3 

163.0 172.4] 170.8) 171.1 171.3) 171.8) 17241 173.0) 173:3) 173.4) 174.3) 173:7) 173.7) 176.3) 175.41 

Cereals and bakery products..... 184.7 193.6} 191.7) 191.7} 192.2} 192.9] 193.9} 194.5) 195.6) 194.8] 195.1 194.7) 195.1 196.7} 197.5 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 147.6| 161.2} 159.2) 160.0} 160.7) 160.6} 161.4) 162.1 162.0) 162.3) 163.2} 162.6) 161.8) 162.0} 161.6 

Dairy and related products’ 159.4 167.1 163.5} 163.1 163.5| 164.7} 166.9} 168.3] 168.9 169.4) 170.8} 171.2} 170.6) 169.7) 170.0 

Fruits and vegetables. ...........::.::s:sseeeceseseseseees | 201.8 210.8} 210.1; 209.8) 211.7] 211.5} 210.5; 209.5) 208.0) 211.0) 212.2} 211.5) 212.8) 223.2) 222.2 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 1332 138.4, 139.3} 138.8] 138.2) 137.2} 137.8] 138.0} 139.3) 138.4) 139.2) 138.7} 137.7) 138.8) 139.5 

Other foods at home........ 152.8 159.1 157.0) 158:2). 157-1 159.1 159.1 160.0} 160.5} 159.8) 160.4) 159.7) 160.5} 161.0) 160.1 
Sugar and sweets 152.2 155.6] 155.6} 155.6) 153.7) 155.8} 155.5} 156.0} 156.1 156.2) 156.2} 154.7} 155.9) 158.5} 158.5 
Fats and oils 147.9 155.4, 152.4 153.0} 151.4) 154.3} 156.4) 157.4) 158.0) 158.1 159.1 155.1 156.5} 158.0} 157.0 
Other foods 168.8 176.3} 174.1 175.4 174.6] 176.5} 176.0} 177.2} 177.9) 176.5} 177.3; 177.8; 178.3) 177.9} 176.8 

Other miscellaneous foods’ 2 104.6 109.1 108.5} 108.5} 108.4) 108.7/ 108.0} 109.9} 109.7) 109.2} 109.5; 110.8) 109.0} 109.3) 108.5 

Food away from home! 165.0 (73:8) 174.8) 172.3) Wed l738a 173.5} 174.0] 174.7| 175.0) 175.6} 175.8) 176.0) 176.4) 176.9 

Other food away from home'” 105.1] 113.6] 111.6) 111.8) 112.0) 112.5) 112.8) 114.0) 114.4, 115.6} 115.7} 115.8} 115.8} 115.8} 116.0 

Alcoholic beverages 168.8 178.8) 177.0} 177.2| 177.6} 178.0} 178.4) 179.2) 179.7) 180.1 180.5} 180.8) 180.5) 181.4; 182.1 

Housing 160.0 172.1 170.5| 171.0| 171.0) 171.7] 173.0) 173.8) 178.5] 173.2) 172.5) 172.8) 172.9) 173.4) 173.9 
Shelter... 2) a ene mene 181.6 194.5] 191.5! 192.6) 192.9] 193.5} 194.4| 195.0) 195.9} 196.0} 196.6} 197.2) 197.7; 198.7) 199.8 

Rent of primary reSide@nce. ........:.c:-s-seseseseseeeees ZEEI 191.5! 188.3! 189.0) 189.6] 190.4) 191.0] 191.7] 192.4) 193.3] 194.0} 194.9] 195.7} 196.3) 197.0 

Lodaing away from HOMO ssecs..se<ccsscossteoncceee 422.2; 118.4) 118.5] 123.8] 121.2] 119.9] 123.2} 123.7] 124.4) 1168) 114.8) 111.8} 108.8) 113.2) 119.4 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary Fosidence’ T5et 187.6| 184.5) 185.2| 185.7) 186.3) 187.0] 187.5! 188.5} 189.2} 190.0) 190.9} 191.7) 192.3 a 

, i ue 101.6 106.4 105.3) 105.6] 105.8) 106.9] 107.2} 106.7) 106.8; 106.8) 107.0} 107.1 106.3} 106.4) 106. 

ieee eat 128.7 149.5) 151.5} 149.9) 148.8} 150.8] 155.2) 154.4) 152.2) 150.1 144.0} 142.8) 141.5) 140.8} 139.4 
113.0 134.2| 136.6] 134.8] 133.6] 135.7|/ 140.5} 139.5] 137.0] 134.7) 127.9) 126.7) 125.2) 124.2) 122.7 

Fuel oil and other fuels. 91.7 129.2) 145.0] 138.0) 133.9} 131.5) 129.2) 123.1 121.5] 125.3] 121.4) 1185] 112.7} 113.0) 112.4 

Gas (piped) and electricity 120.4 141.5} 143/0| 141.5] 140.4] 142.9] 148.5] 147.8] 145.2} 142.2) 135.0] 133.7} 132.5) 131.4) 129.7 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 425.8! 125.9| 125.9 126.0| 125.7) 125.9} 125.8] 125.7} 126.0) 125.5) 125.6) 125.4) 125.0) 124.9 
Apparel 130.1 126.1 427.0/ 130.6] 130.5) 128.5) 125.2) 121.9) 121.6] 125.6] 128.3) 127.2; 123.0] 119.6) 122.4 
Men's and boys! apparel 131.2 125.8; 126.9] 127.6| 128.3) 129.2) 126.3) 122.9} 121.6] 123.7} 127.3) 127.3) 122.7) 121.0) 122.2 
Women's and girls’ apparel..........:cceereeeeed 121.3 117.3} 118.4] 125.2) 124.7) 120.2 115.6} 110.2} 110.1 118.3} 120.2) 118.0) 113.5} 108.5) 113.8 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 130.3 130.9} 131.0] 133.3] 133.2} 132.0) 128.6) 126.2; 128.3) 131.1 133.5} 134.3} 130.3) 126.7} 128.4 
Footwear..... 126.2 123.1 122.4) 125.2) 125.2} 124.5) 122.1 421.4] 122.0) 123.0] 124.9] 124.2] 121.0} 117.7) 119.3 
Transportation... 143.4 153.6] 154.5) 153.3] 155.8} 159.2) 167.9] 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 151.4, 149.2) 147.4] 147.5) 147.1 
Private transportation............ce0seseeeeeeseseseseseeeee 140.7 150.8} 151.7) 150.5) 153.2} 156.6) 155.1 150.4 149.5} 152.3] 148.6] 146.4) 144.5) 144.6) 144.2 
New and used motor Vehicics eee 100.4 401.9) 102.8] 102.5} 102.4! 102.0} 101.7] 101.4] 101.0} 100.7} 101.1; 101.7] 102.0) 101.3 100.3 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] | 


Annual average 2001 
wa 2000 | 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. al Nov. Dec. | 
Newivehiclesinsactascassueytesessotcereet: 143.9 143.2} 144.5} 143.8) 143.8) 143.4 142.7) 142.3] 141.4) 141.3) 142.1) 143.8) 144.7 


Used cars and trucks .. 157.1 159.8 161.7 161.1 160.9 160.2 160.0 159.3 159.0 158.2 158.7 158.3 158.1 
Motor fuel.........1ee i 129.5 124.9| 127.8] 124.1] 134.0] 147.4] 142.1] 124.9] 122.0] 132.4) 116.2) 104.4 96.3 
Gasoline (all types) .......2.-eceee re 128.8 124.2 127.1 123.4 133.3 146.7 141.1 124.2 121.3 ue PLA 115.5 103.8 95.7 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 100.9 104.0} 103.4) 104.0! 103.5) 103.6) 103.6; 104.3) 104.1 104.4} 104.7; 105.0; 104.9 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair mf 178.8 185.1) 183.1] 183.3) 183.4) 184.1 184.4] 185.0} 185.6) 186.7; 187.5} 187.8) 187.9 
Public tranSportatloniics:percacc-<cne-carcensevasexsesee-v004 203.4 204.9} 205.8] 204.2} 202.7} 203.5) 209.5} 209.5) 207.7} 207.0; 203.7; 200.4; 200.1 
259.9 271.8; 268.1) 269.1] 269.9} 270.4) 271.5} 272.0] 273.4| 273.9] 274.9) 275.6) 276.2 
233.6 242.7| 239.1) 240.2) 241.0] 241.7| 243.2] 243.6) 244.1; 244.6) 245.2) 245.6) 246.7 
Medical care services. 265.9 278.5| 274.7| 275.7} 276.5) 277.0| 278.0} 278.5) 280.2; 280.7; 281.7| 282.6) 283.0 
Professional services..... 239.6 248.7; 246.4 247.0| 247.8] 248.0) 248.7/ 249.0) 249.9} 250.1} 250.5) 250.9) 251.0 
Hospital and related ServiCeS..........cscceeeees 313.2 333.8] 326.6] 328.3] 329.1) 330.6) 332.0! 333.5) 337.0) 338.3] 340.5} 342.7) 343.6 
102.4 103.6] 103.1] 103.0} 103.7) 103.7) 103.5} 103.7) 103.9} 103.8} 103.8; 104.0} 103.8 
100.7 100.9) 101.2) 101.0) 101.2) 101.1 100.7) 101.1 101.0} 100.6; 100.6) 100.7) 100.5 


Medical care 
Medical care commodities 


Recreation” 
Video and audio’... 


Educationandcommunication’ 102.7} 105.3] 164.1 104.4) 104.2] 104.1] 104.5] 104.9] 105.8] 106.5} 107.1; 106.9] 106.9 
Education’...... 112.8} 118.7} 116.2} 116.3] 1164] 116.7] 117.2} 117.6] 119.6] 121.7| 122.3} 122.3) 122.1 
Educational books and supplies... .| 283.3} 299.9} 294.1] 294.7) 294.7] 294.5} 298.2] 299.3} 302.2! 309.8] 311.7} 308.9) 297.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 318.2) 334.7] 327.4] 327.9] 328.2) 329.1] 330.3) 331.3] 337.3] 342.9] 344.4) 344.9) 345.2 


Communicatoneaeaeeeenei en eee ne 94.6 94.5 94.4 94.8 94.4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 
Information and information processing’ Bes 94.1 93.8 93.7 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 
Telephone SOIVIGES EAA ere ee 98.7 99.4 98.9 99.5 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9 


Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services’............... 26.8 22.1 23.8 23.3 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment"... € 40.5 29.1 33.4 31.8 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 
Other goods and services... 276.5 289.5} 283.2} 283.5) 288.2] 286.8} 287.9) 293.8) 290.0} 295.5) 292.4} 297.3} 293.3 
Tobacco and smoking products. 395.2 426.1 409.2} 408.5) 4248) 419.8) 421.6) 441.9) 425.6) 444.7; 430.9) 448.3) 432.9 
ParsonahCare hear tel eee 165.5 170.3} 168.5] 169.0} 169.4; 169.3) 169.9) 170.6; 170.9) 171.4) 171.9} 172.3) 172.3 
154.2 155.7) 155.7) 165.9) 156.0) 153.8) 155.4) 155:9). 155.5} 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0 
178.6 184.9; 182.4; 182.8} 183.9] 184.7) 184.8} 185.4) 185.9} 186.1 186.5} 187.4) 187.1 
251.9 262.8; 258.4) 2583} 260.0/ 260.7) 261.6] 263.2) 2649) 265.6) 266.8) 267.5} 268.0 


Personal care products... 

Personal care services .... 

Miscellaneous personal services... 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities 149.8 151.4) 151.4] 151.4) 152.8) 153.9) 153.0 151.2 150:5),  152:5)  15d:2 150.1 148.4 
Food and beverages.... peace 167.7 173:0) 171.2) 171-6) 171.9) 172:3) 172.8 173.4] 173.8) 174.0} 174.8 174.5 174.6 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 139.0 138.7} 139.5) 139.3] 141.2 142.6) 141.1 138.0; 136.9) 139.8) 137.4) 135.9 133.4 


Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.1 149.0} 149.4) 149.3) 153.1 156.2} 153.6) 148.2) 146.5} 152.0} 147.4] 144.2) 139.4 
AD DANO) ieee st stcnnevtcresvesssres arcactoessemreencernvaesiens 128.3 126.1 127.0} 130.6) 130.5] 128.5) 125.2} 121.9) 121.6) 125.6} 128.3) 127.2) 123.0 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel...... 165.3 166.3; 166.5) 164.4; 170.5} 176.3) 174.1 167.3} 164.8) 171.4) 162.7) 158.2) 153.1 


Durables ecsoeeaae 125.8 125.3} 126.6) 126.2} 126.0} 125.5} 125.2) 124.8] 1243) 124.1 124.3} 124.8) 124.9 
SOIVICOS oe casei enna sveseverovennuhniehusiuenionaatied 191.6 199.6; 197.2) 197.8) 198.0} 198.7} 200.1 200.6} 201.2} 201.1 201.0) 201.4; 201.7 
Rent of shelter 180.5 187.3} 184.4) 185.5] 185.8} 186.3) 187.2) 187.8] 188.7) 188.7} 189.3] 189.9] 190.4 
Transporatation services. = 192.9 199.1 197.2} 197.2} 197.2} 197.6) 198.9} 199.5} 199.8} 200.1 200.9} 202.3} 202.6 
OGRE SCLVICES Er acrcerctessesuniee eee cr csescetcnarees 225.9 233.7} 230.6) 231.2) 231.9] 232.2} 232.6) 233.6] 235.1 235.9} 236.8] 237.2] 237.3 
Special indexes: 
All items less food........... 
All ites less shelter....... 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel.............0.., 
Nondurables 


169.1 173.6] 172.5] 172.8; 173.8) 174.7] 174.9] 173.9] 173.7) 174.9] 173.8] 173.4 172.5 
163.8 167.6} 167.0} 167.0} 168.0) 169.1 169.0} 167.8} 167.5) 168.8} 167.6) 166.9] 165.7 
164.7 169.1) 168.0} 168.2}; 169.1] 170.0} 170.2} 169.4] 169.3] 170.3] 169.5) 169.1 168.3 
140.4 140.2) 141.0} 140.8) 142.7] 144.1} 142.6] 139.6] 138.5] 141.3] 139.0} 137.6] 135.1 
150.7 150.8 151.1 161.1 154.7 157.6 155.3 150.1 148.5 153.8 149.4 146.4 141.8 
165.4 166.7| 166.8; 164.9} 170.5) 175.9} 173.9] 167.7] 165.4) 171.5] 163.5 159.5] 154.7 
158.9 161.4 160.8; 160.9} 163.0) 164.8} 163.8} 161.2} 160.5) 163.5] 161.5! 159.71 157.3 
Services less rent of shelter™.....-.ccccccccecccseeceesee 180.1 188.5; 186.9) 187.0) 187.0) 187.8} 189.6] 189.9} 190.1; 189.9] 189.0] 189.3! 189.2 
Services less medical care services. 185.4 193.1) 190.8; 191.4) 191.6] 192.3} 193.6] 194.2} 194.7) 194.6] 194.4/ 1948! 195.0 
124.8 128.7} 131.3) 128.6) 132.9} 140.6) 140.3] 131.3} 128.6) 132.6] 121.2! 114.8] 110.0 
175.1 179.8} 178.2) 178.8) 179.2} 179.2] 179.5} 179.8} 180.1) 180.7/ 181.3] 181.8] 181.5 
177.1 181.7} 180.1} 180.9) 181.3) 181.2} 181.4; 181.7} 181.9] 182.6] 183.2} 183.8] 183.5 
Commodities less food and energy..... 145.4 146.1 146.2} 146.8/ 147.3) 146.4] 145.6) 145.4] 144.6] 146.0) 146.3] 146.9 145.6 


Energy commodities. 129.7 125.3} 129.1) 125.1} 134.2) 146.6] 141.5] 125.0] 122.1] 132.1] 116.71 105.5 97.5 
Services lOSS ONEPGY........sescesersserscercssssesens 198.7 206.0 


All items less food and energy........ 


" Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 Indexes ona December 1982 = 100 base. NoTe: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 2001 2002 2001 2002 
ule’ Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec | Jan. | Feb. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
WES HCH average wrcevereectcectnc sss etre ee ores teenecanane M 178.3) 177.7} 177.4) 176.7 177.1| 177.8| 174.8} 174.0! 173.7) 172.9} 173.2} 173.7 
Region and area size” 

NORM ASUMEDAG eee assscerccanstecserreyennsncs acne eee NTRS M 185.1} 185.0} 185.0}; 184.2} 184.9] 186.1 181.9] 181.8]; 181.8} 181.0} 181.4] 182.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000........ccccccccssccsescsssesseeceeseseees M 186.5} 186.3] 186.1] 185.4) 186.2} 187.8] 182.4 182.0) 181.9] 181.1 181.6] 182.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.....--cccccccccccccccceeeccseecceeen. M 110.4] 110.6] 110.9) 10.3] 110.5] 110.5} 109.9] 110.2] 110.5) 109.9} 110.1] 110.1 

Midwest urban* See in eer tere © Ee a) eee bene M 174.6) 172.6) 172.5] 171.9) 172.1) 172.5} 170.8} 168.4) 168.2} 167.6] 167.7) 168.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............cccccsssesecescecescscesesees M 176.1} 174.5) 174.2) 173.8) 174.1) 174.7] 171.3} 169.4] 169.1 168.7} 168.8) 169.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee ee M 111.6} 110.0! 110.0) 109.6} 109.5} 109.6] 111.8} 109.7} 109.8] 109.2} 109.2) 109.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............2.. M 168.8; 166.9} 166.3} 165.5) 166.2} 166.6} 167.1 164.9; 164.1 163.3} 163.9] 164.3 

CESoUT CUTIE 0°11 FROME Pep cena cu eRe coon ee a RR a M 172.2| 171.7} 171.0} 170.3] 170.6) 171.0} 170.3) 169.8} 169.0] 168.1 168.3) 168.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........csccssssesssssssesesceeeeseees M 173.2; 173.1) 172.2) 171.7] 171.7} 172.4| 170.9) 170.7} 169.6} 169.0) 169.0] 169.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000... -cccccccccccccssecccccesseeeece M 110.2) 109.7} 109.4) 108.9} 109.2] 109.3} 110.0] 109.4] 109.0! 108.5] 108.6] 108.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............00. M 169.7; 169.9! 168.9) 167.7} 168.6] 168.6) 170.8) 170.8] 169.9] 168.3) 169.2} 168.9 

WWeStEITD aI. 2 see eicidrtecicccnduns M. 182.5} 182.5) 182.3) 181.6] 182.4 183.2| 177.6) 177.8] 177.6) 176.8] 177.4) 178.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 111.7) 112.1] 112.0} 111.6} 111.9} 185.4) 178.1 178.0) 177.7} 176.9} 177.7} 178.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1.500,000° POST se Seth M Dita Wea 112.0) U6) W119) 112:4)> 4404 a8) AAS SAS teat es 

Size classes: 

M 162.5) 162.0; 161.7} 161.1) 161.6) 162.5] 160.9] 160.3} 160.0) 159.4} 159.7] 160.5 

M 110.8) 110.3} 110.2} 109.7} 109.9) 110.1 110.6} 110.0} 109.9) 109.3) 109.9} 109.5 

M 172.0} 171.5} 170.8} 169.8) 170.5) 170.7} 171.1 170.4} 169.7} 168.5} 169.7} 169.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..............ccc0eeeeseeeeseees M 179.7} 178.1) 177.4; 177.9) 177.9} 178.7) 173.7) 171.9} 171.2] 171.7) 171.6] 172.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..........: cesses M 178.8; 178.3) 178.1) 177.1] 178.9) 180.1) 171.5} 171.0] 170.7| 169.7) 171.5} 172.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. . M 188.0) 187.8) 187.8} 187.3); 188.5) 189.9} 183.6) 183.3} 183.3) 182.8] 183.5} 184.7 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH-—ME-CT...............00644 1 192.7 -| 192.7 -| 192.9 -| 192.0 -| 191.9 -| 191.8 - 

CSO VCR AT IE-AKFOR: ORTGS <cooct none vena space oxencadctdercctevazcacene 1 174.6 -| 172.3 -| 171.4 -| 166.5 -| 164.0 -| 162.8 - 

PES —ER WHORE, EMis ceceiase stzsedierchds tnaktanpsciaseurksaescuesuecs 1 172.8 -| 171.5 -| 170.6 -| 172.6 -| 171.1 -| 170.0 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-—WV0 o.oo cccccccssssceceeen 1 111.7 -| 110.9 -| 110.9 =| eetitd 6 -| 110.7 —| 110.5 = 

[ACEI LEST OT OS SEER SPORES 2. OR oray oe Ce ee 2 -| 176.7 -| 174.8 -| 176.1 -| 169.6 -| 172,0 -| 173.2 

SCO Aawy: Artin FOE, eo ceccsccsscmucssencstastavarirscssenes 2 -| 174.8 -| 173.5 -| 176.2 -| 169.1 -| 167.9 -| 170.5 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX........::.ccsseeceseeeeeeeenens 2 -| 159.4 -| 157.1 -| 156.6 -| 157.8 -| 155.2 -| 154.3 

MUATONEE EL GRMERNIONOE BeBe ns cecnsanasynunncaviesnsndnb nandinrodiarnans 2 -| 174.2 -| 173.1 -| 175.0 -| 171.7 -| 170.5 -| 172.3 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atiantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 -| 182.9 -| 179.9 -| 182.0 —| 182.3 -| 179.2 —| 181.4 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA........ccccceseeeeeeneees 2 —-| 191.7 -| 190.6 -| 191.3 -| 187.5 -| 186.5 -| 186.8 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........:0.cssesesseceeseeeeens 2 -| 187.9 -| 186.1 187.6 -| 183.1 -| 181.1 -| 182.5 


1 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
2 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 


Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
© Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK: Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 


MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
== a] in ai T 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IND OX es caceescraceecevosccncasssctecesaucessietorspeceay snsseeventeeeuesy 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 WAZ UPA 
Percent change 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: | 
INGOXirrairescsesoine cocatesstierereacescssesar cnteeecartisaervertrd 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percent: ChAnGe =: cess cccssceccccvsccsvecsescecuyoxdoctvesccrsees 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 ae, 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
INGOX:.:.......s700 a 1o7o 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent change 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
MINOX esac ccs sccecencnvsssiessnicu¢vaverssiecestxccansieysersnusveceeorsy 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
POTC@NntiChaNnQeiereccc-ceaceaent ccesnoves vooteeoeassineecaveraeaas 2.5 1.4 =e —-1.0 -.2 9 i =1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
IND OX. ccc ccsvencstevscsecssstecns es cessevarvevacveceouvscstessesevsdbuveen 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
Percentichangeirin.c-... accesscisszens css caese sasvaucere eee 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
INDO XSi eccchss i ccecceasaecsccosuiettyseeescestnastysauavacecseh 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
PGFGONtiChanG@racnsreccearsssesceccomoscastcucseeeeswaceceus 7.4 5.9 4.8 45 3:5) 2.8 3.2 3.5 44 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
NING OX oc soescevece veceescntvascassadecssevsestiaccrssseetisesdscersecsscnsd 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
PONCENLCRANGE ecco ccseccasercusssevscenucee et scenoeesarce 6.8 52 29 4.2 41 4.4 Sf 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
INDOXirseces corner vocemosuwal Mertecseseneesncariittreettie sees 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Annual average 
Grouping 9 2001 ; 2002 
2000 2001 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ul a SI 
Finished ONE akon ccahaaankcusnnscknntcmanen 138.0 | 140.7 141.5 141.0 141.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 141.1 141.7 139.6 139.7 137.2 137.5 137.7 
Finished consumer goods.. i 138.2 141.5 142.5 141.9 142.7 143.8 143.3 141.5 142.0 142.9 139.9 138.4 136.8 137.3 137.6 
Finished consumer foods..............:0:000++ 137.2 141.3 139.5 140.9 141.6 141.8 141.9 141.2 142.6 142.9 141.8 140.5 140.4 141.1 142.7 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIIING [OOGS Ao cccceseycesesenanctvcvesecens 138.4 141.4 143.6 142.1 142.9 144.5 143.7 141.4 141.6 142.7 139.0 137.3 135.1 135.5 135.4 
Nondurable goods less food................ 138.7 | 142.8 145.9 143.8 144.9 147.3 146.5 143.1 143.5 145.1 139.2 136.8 134.0 134.5 134.5 
BUADIS:QQOdS is. cancececascpissqsactnacnanssnsnune 133.9 133.9 134.2 134.1 134.2 133.8 133.2 133:2 133.0 133.2 134.4 134.5 133.9 134.0 133.6 
Capktal GuinMeENtis.csccccisccsscsscacceqcasseneert 138.8 139.7 139.7 | 139.7] 140.0] 139.7] 1396] 139.8) 139.5] 139.4) 139.8) 139.9] 139.7] 139.6] 139.6 
Intermediate materials, | 
supplies, and components..................- | 129.2 | 128.7 131.3 130.8 130.6 131-2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6 126.7 125.4 125.6 12515) 
Materials and components | . 
HOP MANUPACWITING. « cosssccecsencessseosseatuensnananen | 128.1 127.4 128.8 128.9 128.7 128.6 128.3 127.5 126.9 126.6 125.9 125.2 124.7 124.6 124.8 
Materials for food manufacturing.............. 119.2 124.3] 120.3 122.3 122.3 124.6 125.7 126.1 128.1 127.5 126.1 123.9 122.5 122.6 123.3 


Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 132.6 | 131.8 136.1 135.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 | 131.9 130.1 129.9 | 128.7] 127.4} 126.2 124.9 125.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 4 129.0 125.2 127.0 126.7 126.0 126.9 126.5 | 125.3) 1246) 124.2 123.4 | 122.8 122.5 | 122.7 122.7 


Components for manufacturing..........00 126.2 126.3 | 126.2 126.4 | 1266] 1264) 126.4] 1262; 1262) 1259| 1259] 125.9} 126.0| 1265] 126.4 
Materials and components | | . 

FONE GORS HUCHON ca: nscenccsnneanccese iscsi vavercsbnceng 1 4 ASOT 150.6 | 150.0 150.2 150.4) 151.6) 151.7 | 151.0 151.0} 150.8} 150.4] 150.3} 149.0] 150.3] 150.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants..............0.5 | 102.0 104.5 109.9 106.9 105.9 108.1 110.2 106.8 106.0 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.4 89.6 
Containers ol et 516 153.1 153.0 152.8 | 153.2 153.9 | 154.1 1536) |) 9.5322) |) 153/05) 1 S2:4 0 152220 1S 2:25 at 52:5) took 
RAPE INC Screen snark othe cesen sanennesiaiesdasnunonsescsvasa 136.9 138.6 138.5] 138.7] 139.0] 139.0] 1388] 138.8] 138.7] 138.6] 138.3] 138.3) 138.1 138.3} 138.1 


Crude materials for further 


EN Re ene eee 120.6 121.3 133.2 131.5 132.9 130.9 122.8 116.1 113.4 108.0 97.7 104.8 94.8 98.1 97.6 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs..........cccceeeeeeeee 100.2 106.2 104.5 108.9 109.1 110.3 109.7 109.6 108.9 108.5 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.5 102.3 

Crude nonfood materials...........ccccccceseeeeees | 130.4 127.3 148.2 142.2 144.5 140.4 127.4 116.3 112.4 103.8 89.4 105.5 90.2 93.6 90.4 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods................ | 138.1 140.4 142.0 140.9 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 140.5 141.3 138.8 137.7 136.1 136.3 136.2 

Finished energy goods............... = 94.1 96.8 103.6 99.7 NOMe2 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.7 81.8 

Finished goods less energy........--.+++ al 144.9 147.5 146.6 147.1 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 147.9 147.7 147.6 147.6 147.9 


147.4} 150.8} 149.5 150.2 150.6 | 151.6} 150.9} 150.7} 151.1 151.4} 151.3; 151.0} 150.9} 151.0) 151.5 
150.0 149.4} 1495| 149.8) 150.0] 149.9] 149.9] 149.7| 149.8] 150.4} 150.6} 150.4} 150.3) 150.1 


Finished consumer goods less energy......, 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 1 148.0 


Finished consumer goods less food 


ERED BON DY cco taen costs rtoaecabiadcenetpaceness 154.0 156.9} 155.9] 156.1 156.4] 156.9] 156.7] 156.8} 156.6] 156.8| 157.5| 157.8} 157.6| 157.5} 157.2 

Consumer nondurable goods less food 
RARE ACTIV peactcotu capes itareas svn -seaaanceea daw 169.8 175.1 173.2 173:5\| 174.0)| 175:4| 175:5'| 175:5)| 175:3)) 175.65" 175:8s 76:4 76:4.) 1 76x1 176.0 

Intermediate materials less foods 

API TCO S seer nscacecastseenccosanrecseseerassuascnswavosee 130.1 130.5 | 182:3 | 131.7 131.6 | 132.1 132:3) |) 13120')) 130:4.) 180:79)" 128:2) 127-3) 126:07)| 126535) 12622 
Intermediate foods and feeds...........2:::0+ Nes hi larg 115.9} 113.6) 114.1 114.0} 114.9} 116.3} 117.1 119.4} 118.7] 117.3) 1155] 1143) 113.9) 114.0 
Intermediate energy goods * 101.7 104.1 109.5| 106.4) 105.5] 107.6) 109.7] 106.3) 105.6] 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 90.0 89.2 
Intermediate goods less EnerQy...........++++ 135.0 135.1 135.8 | 136.0) 136.0] 136.1 135.9) 135.3) 134.9] 134.7] 134.2] 133.7] 133.4) 133.4] 133.5 
Intermediate materials less foods 

AACA: COTW re eee sone ceasen cacepenacernys marae 136.6 136.4| 137.3| 137.4] 137.4] 137.5] 137.2] 1365] 136.0] 135.8] 135.3] 1349] 1346] 134.7] 134.8 
Crude energy materials............seccseeeeeee 122.1 122.8 148.3 | 141.0 145.2 139.8} 123.1 109.0} 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 81.0 75.7 


111.7 112.2) 112.4] 115.2] 1143] 115.3] 1148] 114.3] 113.6] 113.3] 109.8) 1048] 103.4} 105.9] 108.6 
145.2 130.6 | 136.1 134.6 | 130.8) 130.9] 130.6] 129.4] 128.4] 1285} 1258] 1245] 124.2} 125.4 | 127.4 


Crude materials less energy = 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2001 2002 
sic Industry 
2000 | 2001 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | kee Jan. | Feb. 
7 T ioe t 
— | Total mining industries.........ccssssessesesseesneenees 113.5 114.9 | 138.2| 130.7) 132.2] 127.5] 115.5] 103.4] 1004] 926] 788) 93.2} 780] 816} 77.9 


73.8 70.6 72.4 73.1 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 70.4 68.1 67.8 69.7 73.8 
84.8 91.3 90.8 90.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 92.7 95.5 91.8 94.6 91.8 
126.8 128.4} 159.4] 149.3) 151.5] 1449) 129.6] 112.9} 109.4 98.3 79:7 98.8 79.1 84.0 78.0 


10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS..........ccccer cereeseecereeee 137.0 4141.0| 140.1} 140.8] 140.8] 140.7) 141.8] 141.6] 141.2] 141.4) 141.9] 141.8] 141.4] 142.3] 143.0 


— | Total manufacturing industries.............cee 133.5 134.5| 134.7] 134.6] 135.4] 136.3] 136.0) 134.6] 134.8] 135.6] 133.6 | 132.8) 131.4] 131.7] 132.0 
20 Food and kindred products. 128.5 132.8) 130.4] 131.7] 132.5] 133.2] 133.8] 133.9] 134.7] 134.7] 133.9] 132.4] 131.8] 131.5] 132.2 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 345.8 386.1 | 372.4| 372.3] 372.1 | 391.2] 391.7] 391.1] 391.0] 391.1] 391.1} 3983} 398.3] 391.7 | 391.8 
22 Textile mill products sv eae 116.7 446.01) AA7G)) AiZs0N) AAO) Atizet |) Aidie2i|| ALGION |) ANG Gilenn GS a tO 2hl 16-28 it 6 neti Gog amino 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8 | 125.7| 125.7] 125.9] 125.8] 125.7] 125.9] 126.1] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9) 125.4) 125.3] 125.3 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 


158.1 156.1| 153.8] 154.5] 154.7] 160.5] 161.3] 158.2} 157.5] 156.9| 154.3) 153.8) 153.3] 154.3] 154.9 
143.3 145.1 | 144.3] 144.8) 144.7] 144.9] 145.2) 145.3] 145.2| 145.3] 145.8] 145.8) 145.5 | 145.6] 145.8 


26 Paper and allied products..........-.:csceceeeee 145.8 146.2 | 147.0] 147.0] 147.0] 146.9} 146.8] 146.4] 145.4) 145.5] 145.1) 1444) 144.7] 1442] 143.4 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.6 | 187.2} 187.6| 188.4] 1888] 188.4] 188.6] 188.9] 188.8] 189.2) 1896] 189.5; 192.0) 192.3 
28 Chemicals and allied products...........::cccee 156.7 158.4} 161.6] 161.9] 161.4] 160.4] 160.0} 1588] 156.3] 156.4] 156.0] 155.4] 154.0} 153.6] 154.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3] 112.0) 107.3) 114.1] 120.9] 116.9) 103.8} 106.8} 115.4 93.8 87.2 75:3 77.9 79.6 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 124.6 125.9] 126.1] 126.8] 127.4] 126.6] 126.4] 126.5] 126.0] 125.2) 125.6] 125.3] 125.4 | 125.6) 124.5 
o1 Leather and leather products.............cceeeeee 137.9 141.2} 140.6 | 140.9] 1428] 142.9) 1426] 141.9} 142.1 141.3} 141.0] 140.2) 140.0) 140.3] 140.8 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......) 134.6 136.0 | 135.0] 135.4] 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9] 135.9] 136.4] 136.7 | 137.1] 136.8) 136.9) 136.8 
33 Primary metal industries.............csccssesseseeees 119.8 116.1 118.0 | 117.4) 116.8} 116.9} 116.5) 116.1 115.8) 115:25) 114.79) 194:3')) 194205) WASe7a Ais :5) 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQQUIPMENE i 5:5.0.cssccsescecsceseose 130.3 STOW SON test SO:Gn) MalSikee) least 131.1 131.1 noted 131.1 13102) AS10013 1e0 131.1 131.3 
35 Machinery, except electrical............cc cesses TVS: WU AO AA-8a) AS:On WAS ON eaSat 118.1 ales Oh lL alalretehah allréere I alabreteh ll abilrdgek | lavas! 117.4 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


108.3 107.0) 107.6) 107.5} 107.5 | 107.4] 107.3) 106.9] 106.4} 106.4] 106.5; 106.6) 106.6} 107.2 | 107.1 
136.8 137.8 | 137.6) 137.9) 138.1] 137.4) 137.1] 187.3] 137.2} 137.2) 138.5 | 138.5 | 137.9) 137.7 137.8 


goods; watches and CIOCKS...........::cseeceeeees 126.2 127.2 | 127.1), 126.9) 426.9} 427.3) 127-4) 127.2.) 127.4.) 427.5:) 127.0) A286) 127285) A282) shee 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........sseseseseteseeseseseee 130.9 132.3] 13159 | 132.3\}. 132.2 | 182.5)! 132:5'| 132.7), 132.3) 182:6| 132.6) 132:17) %82:3\\ 132.5.) sao 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100). 119.4 123:1) | 122.5)) 122.65) 122.7 | 123:0)) 123:2')' 123.3) 123:45) 123165) 123:81) 9424/0) A23isul" 123l4al si2er3 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100)... 135.2 143.4) 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100) a e226 130.5 | 127.8) 126.8) 125.9] 1256] 130.3) 131.8] 132.0} 140.9] 134.0] 131.2] 129.7) 129.6] 129.5 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 147.7 157.3 | 154.0] 155.4] 155.4) 156.4] 156.6) 157.6] 159.1] 1586] 159.8] 158.5) 155.3) 158.0] 159.0 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....! 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 


134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 

205 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 

Energy as 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 
Other...... Seavenedees 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 SUA 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


SITC 2001 2002 
Industry a 
nevis) Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Ol Poodiandilive anlmal$:...ccrz-ccccevse<se-nacescecescsuacancce=rs 101.9} 102.5} 101.9} 101.2} 101.1 101.8} 102.6} 103.3} 102.7) 100.9} 101.1 102.7 | 100.0 
01 Meat and meat preparations. ...........:::cseesececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 102.6} 102.6} 105.2} 106.2; 106.1 105.7 | 106.4} 107.8) 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.2 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations. | 106.7 107.9} 104.2) 104.3} 102.6 102.2 104.5} 106.4} 103.9} 105.2 107.2 108.3 105.8 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.2 97.9 99.8 97.4 98.6 101.7} 102.4 100.8} 102.1 99.7 100.5 110.5 102.5 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUeIS..........cceu-seeseeeed 97.7 96.0 94.5 93.3 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.0 87.1 86.8 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits........ 93.4 94.5 89.7 91.0 95.6} 102.5] 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 
24| Cork and wood... 97.1 96.1 94.1 93.1 92.8 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 87.9 88.1 87.6 
25 Pulp and waste paper....... 91.5 90.1 88.2 82.3 80.6 78.2 76.6 17.3 T77 774 he 75.8 73.4 
26| Textile fibers and their waste... 101.9 97.6 93.5 92.5 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap..........:.c:cseceeceeeeeeee 95.0 92.0 92.6 91.6 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 107.1 102.4 | 104.8; 106.8] 103.2 96.7 97.5| 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 86.8 84.0 
32} Coal, coke, and briquettes | 98.8 99.3| 106.4| 106.6} 106.9} 106.8) 107.9} 108.8] 108.9] 108.9} 108.8] 109.5) 109.7 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 106.5 0.2) 102.7} 106.1 101.8 93.7 95.2} 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 
5} Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. .....ssesseeseeeseeseny 98.5 98.7 98.1 96.9 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.1 92.2 
54! Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 99.4 99.2 99.6 99.5 99.5 | 100.2 100.6 | 101.1 100.9 100.9 100.9 101.1 100.8 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.9] 100.2 99.8 99.7 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.1 96.8 
57) Plastics in primary forms 96.5 97.8 96.1 94.9 93.9 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.7 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.0 97.4 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 96.0 95.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. «2.0... 99.1 99.1 99.3 98.9 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 97.9 97.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 100.4 | 100.2 99.9 99.7 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.4 
62) Rubber MantifactureS; NC:S..........cesereserccocscuceseasesseeseene 100.0 | 100.4 99.7 99.8 99.8; 100.5} 101.0] 101.0} 1006) 100.5; 100.9) 100.4] 100.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 99.0 98.4 98.1 98.0 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.8 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 100.0 99.8} 100.3} 100.4 100.8 100.8 | 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.4 101.7 TON: 101.5 
88h NonferrausimetalSivcc.csccetesecesee ecesscemeneea vases | 106.3} 104.9} 101.6} 100.0 98.0 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 
7| Machinery and transport CqQuipMenNt.......cesceseeeeseeees 100.3} 100.6} 100.5] 100.4) 100.3} 100.2} 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99:3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.................. 102.6 402.0." 102.3") 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.7 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries................ 100.6 100.5 | 100.3] 100.3 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.9 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
AND MACHINE PALtS.........cecceccssceeescesesecsers 100.8 101.0 | 101.3} 101.3 101.3 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 98.3 97.8 97.7 96.9 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment..............:.0e0- 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 99.2 99.2 98.7 98.7 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.7 
Bly ROAGINONICIOS ee-cacnceceserzess-on=scovesrernesse 100.1 100.2 | 100.2} 100.2} 100.2} 100.3} 100.2) 100.2} 100.3} 100.2] 100.3) 100.1 100.2 
87) Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus...............sseeeecececeeeseeeeees 100.8 | 100.8} 100.6| 100.8; 100.9} 100.8] 100.8} 100.9] 101.0} 100.9] 100.9} 100.8] 101.1 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100] 
ee 
ae Industry cate 2002 
- Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
0| Food and live animals...............ccccsssseceesesseeseessesseeees 99.9} 100.9 98.4 97.3 96.0 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.7 94.6 
01 Meat and meat preparations 97.8 102.2 104.4 106.3 106.2 109.3 108.9 113.5 114.8 118.0 109.8 106.4 108.4 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other \ 
AQUA INVEMEDTALOS - 52-2: ceneveesssscwcaveavcecsrecsced 96.2 93.0 91.2 90.7 90.0 87.0 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 102.3 110.1 102.9 101.1 97.6 98.4 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3 105.6 98.6 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
MAUR EIO tec cine oie fees e a Soa ts za va pn ese Ren dan weseucaaseecsdend 88.0 88.7 89.6 87.4 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 T.3 UP 78.5 TES 78.8 
PPPBEVErageS ANG LODACCOS csvsccccnesanessedensinecscvacencenanccesay 100.7} 100.4; 100.6} 102.0) 101.7] 101.7} 102.1 1-2.0| 102.7} 1026] 103.0] 102.8] 102.8 
11 BBGNGHAGOS: 5 co ens cc kscsounattaonntaste freed tesekacctact cchcuscweetessead 101.1 100.8 | 101.0} 102.7} 102.4) 102.4] 102.4) 102.4) 102.6) 1026) 103.1) 103.2) 103.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS............0eee 41 OFS 94.5 95.0 98.1 102.8 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.0 92.7 
24! Cork and wood........ =a 89.8 89.8 94.7 | 1049} 122.1 108.2} 109.6] 112.2} 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6 
25| Pulp and waste paper.............. 105.6 | 102.5 98.3 92.4 87.1 83.5 79.3 77.3 76.8 78.0 (ae 78.1 77.2 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... = 99.4 96.6 96.5 95.5 93.9 94.4 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, 1.€.S. .......-....+ 108.6} 920) 865) 949) 929] 808] 81.0} 838] 934] 93.1 96.0} 92.2} 91.7 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 100.1 90.8 90.2 93.1 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.1 64.7 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 92.0 86.5 85.8 90.0 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.8 64.9 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured.............cccssscsseeeseseeeeeeeed 154.3} 119.1 119.0] 113.7 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 102.2 102.4 102.2 101.6 100.5 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.6 96.8 
52} Inorganic chemicals...... 108.2 | 107.2} 104.0} 101.2) 100.1 99.4 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 102.2 101.4 | 100.8 100.2 98.1 95.6 95.7 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 
54! Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 97.8 97.5 96.9 96.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.4 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.3 99.7 99.0 98.7 98.4 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 | 100.1 100.1 99.9 
57| Plastics in primary forms. 101.1 101.1 101.1 102.1 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.5 97.0 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms : 105.3} 103.8) 103.6 | 102.4) 100.7 | 100.7 99.3} 101.6) 101.1 100.9} 100.7] 100.6 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......:.cccceeee 101.1 101.4; 100.9} 100.1 99.9 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.1 
| 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 101.5 | 100.0 99.1 98.2 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.2 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. .......cc:ececcssssessenceeeeeeseeeeeees 99.8 99.7 99.4 99.4 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.4 97.6 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
BIEN PADOHIGAN reco. cose reo suas easeas osc ata caedeseetees 103:5 | 103:6) 704.7) 103.7) 702.7) 101.7 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.1 
68| Nonferrous metals 111.3} 104.6 99.6 96.1 95.3 91.0 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 vf ee 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.6.5. .........::seseseseeeeteeeeseeeeeees 99.1 99.3} 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 99.2 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.3 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 99.8 99.7 99.5 99.2 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
FAT PRUNES ors ete 99.6 99.3 98.8 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.0 97.1 
75 Computer equipment and office machines........ 96.3 95.7 94.1 93.9 93.6 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.3 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
| reproducing apparatus and equipment 98.2 98.1 97.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.5 94.8 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment.. 99.0 99.9 99.3 99.2 98.8 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 97.5 97.7 
78| Road vehicles. 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.7 88.7 | 100.0} 100.3) 100.2} 100.3} 100.2} 100.2 
85 FROGUMCAN ri oc cane derrecewstircanncistvorsvnseacti>siedioesessesdianiassirasri| 100.4 100.8 100.4 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.5 100.4 99.9 99.9 100.3 99.3 99.5 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, | 
ne ee 20) ye a ae eee eee 99.9 99.7 98.9 98.8 98.5 97.9 97.9 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 97.7 97.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category fee 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ai ; 

AEE COMMODINIES isccvecansstcsccsconcchcsrescecrcrsndscssnesucrars 100.2 100.0 99:9 99.6 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. .............sssescseereeesnes 100.2 101.0 100.2 99.8 100.4 101.7 102.6 102.6 101.2 99.7 100.6 102.0 98.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverageS............+++ 100.4} 101.2} 100.6} 100.6} 101.2} 102.4) 104.0} 103.6) 1022} 100.7} 101.6} 102.6 99.4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.8 99.4 97.0 92.7 92.6 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............csceseeeeeeed 99.9 98.9 98.7 98.0 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 104.2'| 101.7) 101.7) 1024 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.2 92.8 
Fuels/and IUDriCANtSs..ccsecscsnecosscssrorescercserssorectensis a 105.6; 100.3} 103.9] 106.0} 102.8 96.9 97.6 | 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.0 83.2 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, | 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 98.8 98.5 97.8 96.5 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.2 92.3 
Selected building materials...........ccsssesseseeneeeeeed 98.4 97.5 96.8 96.3 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 
Capital! QOOdS: ; cintas cers saassiscve vans sce usnsceus-cntaceoneascpal 100.4 | 100.6! 100.5] 100.4) 100.8/ 100.2} 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 101.3 100.9 101.3 101.7 101.7 101.8 101.5 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.0 102.1 
Nonelectrical MAChinery..........cscseesccscseeseesneeeeced 99.8 99:7 99.5 99.4 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................+| 100.2 | 100.3} 100.5} 100.5} 100.4} 1005) 100.5} 100.4} 100.5; 100.4] 100.5) 100.8} 100.8 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.............e4 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.2 
Nondurables, manufactured 99.2 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 
Durables, manufactured..... 100.2 100.2 100.1 99.9 100.0 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.6 99.9 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES.............ccceecceeeeeeeeeseeeeees 101.0} 101.3} 100.8) 100.8) 100.9) 101.8] 102.8} 102.5] 100.7 99.2 | 100.2] 100.8 98.3 
Nonagricultural commodities 100.1 99.9 99.8 99.5 99.3 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 
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41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


(2000 = 100] 
A a ee ee er sd ee ee ee el 
Category : : 2001 2002 
Feb. | Mar | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
PEE GOI ODN ES tan ccac oe cua cuensnatansneassecernusasesccatane | 99.9} 98.3 | 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.8 91.7 
| | 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ..............sssececeeeeeeees 98.0 98.9 97.0 96.6 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 96.0 93.8 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............060 98.4 | 101.0 98.9 98.4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 | 100.2 O72 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.0} 94.5 3.1 92.9 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 
| 
Industrial supplies and materials...........0..c000e0, 101.1) 96.0] 95.4 96.5 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.2 79.5 
FUGIS; a IUDTIGAMES <<a -<xcavapssacqacsecanneaesasen 100.5 91.1 90.4 93.4 90.9 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.7 65.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products...................4 93.3 87.2 86.2 90.3 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.2 65.1 
Paper and paper base StockS. ............:c:cssseeceeseesees | 104.8 104.4) 1046] 102.2 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 
Materials associated with nondurable ane | 
SUPPHES ANG MALTOHAIS. <2 ....c.ccarvecsosnanccaseceseransaseuns | 102.7) 102.8) 102.2] 101.4] 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.4 96.1 
Selected building materials. ...........ccccccseseeeeseeeeed 91.7 91.9 93.9} 100.1 114.1 103.0 | 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 104.2 99.5 96.9 94.2 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 101.4} 101.6} 101.2) 100.9) 100.6) 100.1 100.2 | 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.5 97.4 
RADA OOS oeeok sec eecesney cand uocanscancantaneasassdecuacsal 98.6 | 98.7 98.0 97.8 97.7 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 96.0 95.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 99.6 102.1 101.6 101.8 101.8 101.6 101.3 101.4 101.4 101.2 100.6 100.0 99.5 
Nonelectrical MAChiNeTry...........cccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 98.2 98.0 97.1 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.7 94.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................- } 100.1 100.1 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.9} 100.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............+. SEE ER! 99°5 99:5 99.3 99.2 99:2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 
Nondurables, manufactured | 100.2} 100.1 100.0 99.8} 100.0 | 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 
Durables, manufactured..............0+ 99.4 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods | 99.3 98.2 99.6 99.2 97.6 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 


[2000 = 100] 
SS or UNM. revcvwvwv5c1cwasyg —————_ 

1999 2000 2001 

Category + 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
4 : 

Ai; reseitt (INDOUNG) 5 cae e2 220 oe ow secetccasppacescssnuesesnaiessanrare 102.8 100.7 100.1 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 
Air treseiit: (Outbound) se occonstac-s-coos<neseucsessanchoneesnnce>s 99.2 99.2 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 
Air passenger fares (U.S. CArri€rs).........-.ssseeeceseennnes 95.3 95.8 101.2 103.1 99.9 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carrie€rs)...........eceeeeeesened 96.7 97.1 102.1 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG)............:.:00:ccecseeenereesee 98.7 101.3 101.1 101.0 102.8 100.8 98.1 93.6 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1998 1999 2000 ‘e 2001 
+— — —— 
IV l ll It IV | iH il IV ! I | Il silvia IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSOns.............:cssessseereeeeceees 111.9 112.7 112.4 113.3 115.3} 115.3 117.5 117.8 118.7 118.6 119.3 119.5 121.1 
Compensation) DemhOlitires-.nc-ascrses-onetaseeeesecneressc ores 121.8 123.1 124.4 126.1 127.3} 129:3 132.1 134.3 137.4 139.1 140.9 142.1 142.9 
Real compensation per NOUT............:s:ssseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 105.8 | 106.6 106.9) 107.5] 107.7} 1084} 110.0) 110.8] 1125) 112.8] 113.4} 114.1 114.9 
Unit labor costs : {09:2} 440:77|) 144-35) 110:4))) 192220 113.55), 1414500), Ait S:By etnies sea Sat 118.9} 119.1 
Unitinonlabor payMentSincecccercseccssceeeeeneseeeesse| AAS I4Sa 26) AZ Say Taare SATA s2o Ad Sal ATSB A208) dare) Adisos|ne iideyal eater) 
lmplicitsprice:detlatorsssneees--es aero reece eee 10.8} 111.2} 111.4] 111.7] 1120] 112.9] 1135] 113.9] 114.4] 115.2] 115.7] 116.2] 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.........cceceeeeseeeeteeeeeseneenes 111.5 112.2 111.8 112.7 113.8 113.8 116.7 117.2 117.8 117.8 118.4 118.7 120.2 
Compensation| per Rout. acs..cccsereesteacsvncaversscctoesceres 121.1 1222) 2S:55\ t2out 126.6 | 128.7{| 131.2] 133.6) 136.5] 138.1 139.7 | 141.0] 141.8 
Real compensation per hour. -| 105.3 105.8 106.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.9 109.2 110.2 111.8 112.0 112.4 113.2 114.0 
Unit lADOM COSTS: <5 (eiecexceatse<nsapccxcrcusinest <p cae soteeranseeneeeee 108.6 | 109.0} 110.4} 111.1 WO a2 142:5)|) A405)" At5S:8o A725) AAS: OU a8 7a aes 
Unit nonlabor payments, ...:.s.--cesuressssedsenessacssseseasvesa|) 45:40] W16.0)|) W425 14.05) 916.55) 116:90) WM Gi7aly aS is: 4 aso 112.9] 112.9] 113.9 
implicit price deflatorscc..ccssasssss.cvcsvercssessesavespenceras 111.1 labs alalaltew abe 192:5') 143°55) 194.0) -114255)) 114:9))" 495:7°) 116i 116.1 116.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES..........esecaseeeeeseeeeeeeeed 113.3 114.5 114.7 115.4); 1164] 117.2 118.8 119.6 119.8 119.9 120.9 121.2 116.4 
Compensation peri NOU ccesnserccessccecassccsvcnsvscxeveseses 117.9 119.1 120.4 | 121.9 123.2 125.0 127.6 129.7 132.7 134.5 136.5 138.1 = 
Real compensation per hour.. weet 102749) 10331 103.5} 104.0; 1042] 1048) 106.1 107.0} 108.7} 109.1 109.9] 110.9 - 
Total unit) COStSy.cccc.-cccacpeseestee aces sorcesce ce sssecep cas sivas siesiey 103.9 | 103.7} 104.5| 105.4} 105.6; 106.5) 107.1 108.1 110.0) 111.4] 112.5} 114.0 - 

Unit labor costs... 104.1 104.1 104.9) 1056) 105.8) 106.6] 107.4] 1085) 110.8} 1122] 112.9) 114.0 - 

Unit nonlabor costs -| 103.3} 102.8} 103.4) 105.0) 105.1 106.2 | 106.5] 107.1 107.8 | 109.3 | 111.2) 114.2 - 
Unit profits... ssesssesscs--« wef 137.7) 141.6} 135.4] 128.0] 131.3) 135.1 139.3 | 135.8| 120.5] 111.1 107.4 99.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. Beet abe] 27 111.6 110.8 111.8 113.6 114.8 114.4] 111.0 109.8 110.2 110.4 - 
Implictprice:deflators: vesccncrc-coevsrerececsonentsesdosccscrnen 106.7 | 106.9] 107.1 107.4 | 107.8) 108.9] 109.8; 110.5) 110.9] 111.4) 112.0] 112.8 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........ccsssseseeeeeseseeseeeeeees 125:9 | 127-6) 128.3) 129.6] 132-7) 135:2"| 187.23) 188:3:|'25138;3 |) 138:3)) 1381 139.0 | 140.4 
Compensation per hour 119.1 119.8 | 121.2) 123.0) 124.5) 126.3] 128.6] 131.9) 135.9] 137.9] 140.0) 141.2] 142.0 
Real compensation per hOur...........ccccecseesseeseeeeeeeees 103.4 | 103.7} 104.2) 104.9) 105.4) 105.9} 107.0} 1088) 111.3} 111.8] 1126] 113.4] 114.2 
WinittlabOnCOSsiS ccc ccersscctecccsisrccssesetetsstanaterctenaet acter ell ee aTO 93.9 94.4 94.9 93.8 93.4 93.8 95.4 97.6 99:7 | 101.3) 101.5] 101.2 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item | 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............0cccccceeseceeseeres 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services..................c....008 110.4 ala eat 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7; 100.0 100.5) 100.1 100.1 
Multifactor productivity — 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0} 101.1 102.6] 102.6 
MOUs testes cree caeasnecosesesasstecachecncsopcnecverachnceessaqncnerts 27.5 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2} 110.6) 110.6 
Inputs: 
ERDOGAN PE =. ccsncasacanayaccesabes bdesaavoaechasshacaadsnsecanccaneved 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0} 100.0} 103.7) 106.4) 106.4 
Gapitalisenvice Sines. soe. 5. a. ee aaiki vances sesenanaxcnennnese 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0} 100.0; 104.7) 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 914 94.6 97.3} 100.0} 104.0} 107.7) 107.7 
Capital per hour of all persons.............ccccssceseeceeeeeeeeees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0| 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons................00ecceeeeeeeeee es 48.7 64.9 MES 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7} 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services..............cccceeeee 120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8! 100.3 99.9} 100.0} 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivi 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0} 100.9} 102.4; 102.4 
REET aa eee otcseeneevemaenncstniacceebaceucversuersNesanastdesuv) | RTD 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
BEA ON ADR onc rce terre en sano eta ops ono ek UN ovuayeanesceee 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0} 103.8} 106.6) 106.6 
Capital services.. 22.6 35:5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9) 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input... ane 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0} 104.2} 108.0; 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons..............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeen ees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0) 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons..............cccceeeeeeeeeeeeed 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0} 101.9} 105.0; 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3} 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services..............0:c:0eee 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0} 105.0} 104.5} 105.6} 106.5) 106.5 
Multifactor productivity Won 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4) 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8; 113.2; 113.2 
ROMNEWEE Te err pbeetekcan aaitrencts sania sanereesazasaetoewanedsaaanenssston 38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3} 108.7) 113.4) 116.9] 123.5} 130.7) 130.7 
Inputs: 
PROUIES OW GW POF SITS xa nnos nce chcnsec tome sbnentenrascunwespaeceredaeaci 92.0 104.2; 107.5} 104.8}; 100.4) 100.0) 101.4) 103.6) 104.0) 103.7) 105.5) 105.2) 105.2 
Capital services........ 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0; 102.2} 104.5} 108.0} 111.9} 116.9) 122.8) 122.8 
EGR cap saceoenccnanen 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0| 103.7; 107.3) 109.5; 107.0} 103.9} 109.2} 109.2 
Nonenergy materials............ 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0} 105.7) 111.3) 112.8) 120.4; 120.4) 127.2) 127.2 
Purchased business services..... 28.2 48.8 ewe 92.5 92.1 100.0; 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9} 114.2) 116.8) 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs.... 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0} 100.0} 102.9} 106.0; 107.9} 110.2} 112.5) 115.5) 115.5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100} 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 1998 | 1999 Peseta 2001 
+— L 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........:cceseeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeneee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 100.5 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8 110.8 113.8 116.9 119.6 
Compensation per hour ee ewe 23:5 54.2 90.7 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.6 1264 132.8 141.2 
Real compensation per hOur..............cccseeeeeseneeeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7} 100.6) 104.6} 107.1 110.1 113.6 
Wnit:labonr:Costsiicccs.caueassntcsesecstncccsnees us deceszes spe cveoneens 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3} 101.9) 102.6} 104.1 104.5/ 105.3) 108.0) 109.9) 113.6) 118.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 102.5} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 415.41 115.1 113.9) 111.7 
Implicit: price: deflatonescascacsectceaessa essere cerns 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 102.2} 104.0) 106.0) 107.7} 109.7) 110.6) 111.8) 113.7) 115.7 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PersOns............:scesssssesccseereeeesees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.4 113.2 116.2 118.8 
Compensation) per NOU tis ....cescnons savecaveoceevacsienstnseeues 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.0 124.2 132.0 140.1 
Real compensation per hOur...............csseeseeceeeeeeeeens 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4; 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 112.9 
Unit labor costs 215 34.4 66.5 95.0} 101.7) 1025) 103.7) 104.2) 105.2) 407.7)\, 109.7), 1113:6)) “18:0 
Unitinonlabor payments: ccc.s.ccce-sess seen se scee-csseeeccer acca 24.6 31-3 60.5 93.6} 103.0 106.9} 110.4) 113.5) 118.0) 116.3) 116.8) 115.4) 113.2 
Implicit price deflator. <c.cs.<<scncsssoceeesscscensnesceseeneuvean 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8} 112.3) 114.2} 116.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all emMployeeS.........cccceeeeseceseeseeneeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 100.7 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4; 112.3 116.2 119.9 - 
Compensation per hour............... ab ex(s} 25.3 56.4 90.8; 102.0} 104.2; 106.2} 109.0) 110.3) 115.9) 121.1 128.3 - 
Real compensation per hour............2scssscoseccrsecesecaes 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8 101.3 103.7 106.4 - 
TROtaliUnitiCOStS sepa isesees cnccseseeetencesereneoecaerenceassaaseaes) 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.0} 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 102.6; 103.7} 106.7 - 

Unit labor costs... a ¥4sta\ 35.9 69.6 95:2) 10923) 101.0) ~107:9)) 101:4)) 107-8), 910322), 104:2) 07.0 ~ 

Unit nonlabor costs 23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 100.2; 101.3} 102.2) 100.6; 100.9) 101.2} 102.5) 105.6 ~ 
Unit profitSisesccsscsceee-s 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3} 113.2 131.7} 139.0} 152.2) 156.9} 148.9) 147.6) 131.0 - 
Unit nonlabor payments.. oe 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103:5} 109:0) 417.6) 193:8) 115:2) 113.4) 1974:0]  112:4 - 
implicitipnice deflator: cnccccre:ss0-c.seeme-seensesceeveceeaneene 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8; 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2 106.6} 107.4) 108.7 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS...........:cseecessesceseeesseeseesee 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8} 101.9} 105.0} 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3} 129.6] 137.5) 138.9 
Compensation per hOur: s,s. sscccscscssassesacceeeesotesseceu! 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 122.0 130.7 140.2 
Real compensation per hour. 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6} 100.2} 100.8} 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6] 104.5) 108.8) 113.0 
Unitilabor COSIS s, sssscceccossonesecccpssnssnrasdevasanede “ 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8) 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 95.1 100.9 
Unit nonlabor payments.............:eceee Me 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7} 100.9} 102.8; 106.9} 109.9] 109.6; 104.4; 105.5 - - 
Implicit price deflator 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0} 100.9) 102.0} 103.9} 104.9} 104.0; 100.5} 101.1 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 


Goppenoresizc.ps stce.cetenics pte hasten 
Gold and silver ores................00 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining 
Crude petroleum and natural gas....................0 
Crushed and broken stone...........cccccceseseeeeeeeees 


Manufacturing 
Meat products ces iets sf sreveet Bate Gitdewns dccastceeavestad 
Daly PVOGUCtS acc arceacb tet travatsevesevsavened 
Preserved fruits and vegetables....................000 
Grain mill products 
Bakery products. 55.2.-cth endesneessasansceneias 


Sugar and confectionery products..................066 
Batscane oils & <. s2sasadeccanapevaasielssccevesdsvctoasanct 
BE VOraGS SR aca ci eee eeinanaveweticassscnakniw 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products.. sax 
LAT RES ce che ects acre Gases coy Cac duende nencncsaea 


Broadwoven fabric mills, Cotton..............:::eeeeeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.. 
Narrow fabric mills... .s..2....<.csecs<es- 
Fnsting lS... 5. s2oc ats cnccone sate 
Textile finishing, except WOOI...........:.cceeeeeeeeeeees 


Garpets Grid tgs acs sae fea csenescke secon acrantageienesess 
Yarn and thread mills......... 
Miscellaneous textile goods. 
Men's and boys' furnishingS..............cccsseeeeeeeeees 
Women's and misses! Outerwear............00ecseeeeee 


Women's and children's undergarments. 
Hats, caps, and millinery.............-.0.-006 

Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............- 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing Mills..............::esssseseeeeeeeed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members 
Wihond) Containers. 2. oi iaircese- anvencnrevasaesceranenesssaps 
Wood buildings and mobile homes............2..+2+++4 
Miscellaneous wood products.............-sscseeeeeeees 
HIQUSGRONA MUTI Cs. pe scee ase nen-ncnsnachanssaaneny seks 


CAC TATOO sx cts Seb how oe bo Ue tida cnn cnceenneessevenk 
Public building and related furniture................... 
PAMMONS ANG TDAUIES.2 1-0. -..cershensbsavasdesessscosnes 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures.................+. 
En VMN respon cease thas esnacn sar eescpentad Setenenonanpates 


Papen INS: aesds fate cchastvocss-senenennenPadaednakdedcwerers 
Paperboard MillS........15.0..0c0deceerdserrersbecneercooese 
Paperboard containers and DOXES...........-..0.ce00e 
Miscellaneous converted paper products. 
INOWSDADEIS 5 re cccccnncescsvessereccssenccesszentronsssacdes 


Miscellaneous publishing 
Commercial printing........--..2csseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Manifold business fOrms...........22:+:ccceeeeeeeeeenseee 


GIECUNG CANES: -.0.te-p.0-noe- -ceeecaaendscccnesyacce-eyasnse 
Blankbooks and bOOKDINGING..........--..+seeeeeeeeene 
Printing trade ServiCes............:cececceeeersseeseeeereers 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.... 
Plastics materials and synthetics 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Miscellaneous chemical products............:::eeeesee4 
PetroleuiminetininGiscccsesssc-cce-tececensccseeav stent ar exes 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..............+++ 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products. ' 
MireSiand MMEN WIDSS =. <.c-<2s eaceencnnvaynewpersen =e ens 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C..........ceseeeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c... 
Footwear, EXCopt rubber. cuss. scscscesecccesunscewennsiane 
al Ue ESS) recaccaer éconncono ss easeaasonrodssnobHonnodgcaen Oo 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............+ 
Products of purchased glass............... os 
Gementy hy drauliCicecec-tsesseccrcec-onsisseeacnencensr eases 
Structural clay proguetSea... cpesseeneescesenci encase 
Pottery and related Products...........:.eceeeeereeeeneees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products...........-..+ 
Iron and steel fOUNCTICS............:cceceeeeseeseeeeee aces 
Primary Nonferrous MetalS.........ccccsssascesreseraccnes 


Nonferrous rolling and Crawing.............---+esererees 
Nonferrous foundries (CaStingS)...........:0esseceeeeees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products 
Metal cans and shipping containers... 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..........:::esecseeee 


Plumbing and heating, except electric...............+. 
Fabricated structural metal products..... 

Metal forgings and stampings... 
Metal services, N.€.C.........0.006 
Ordnance and ACCESSOFIES, N.€6.C.......eseseeeeeeeveees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines...........:sccseresseeee 

Farm and garden machinery.......... Xs 
Construction and related machinery..........-.0ces0+ 
Metalworking MACHhINETY............ccsceeeeeeeeeeeee eres 


Special industry MACHINETY.........:0ccceeeeseseeseeeeeee 
General industrial MACHINETY.............-cseeeeceseeenee 
Computer and office equipment..............22.ssse8ee 
Refrigeration and service machinery...............06-4 
Industrial Machinery, M.C.C.............-seccevensesreoeses 


Electric distribution EQUIPMENT.............eeeseeeeee eee 
Electrical industrial apparatuS.............cccceeeeeeeees 
Household applianceS:....c.cccecvscecsssestvavecescencan 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment rer 
Communications EquipMent..............sseseeeeeeeeeeee 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............cceseeeseeeeee 
AIRChalt: ANd) Dalits. siseceeswtnenczestvesss-a.stctecstecssccesd 
Ship and boat building and repairing................55 


Railroad equipment...............ceseeee - 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts....... ay, 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts..............., 
Search and navigation equipment..................666 
Measuring and controlling devices..............:seee 


Medical instruments and supplies.................0000 
OphthalmlciqoodSrrscedsesecceteoreatscsesceodeawecenensd 
Photographic equipment & supplies...............0665 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.. =a 
MusicaliinStrumentS: ssenctsccscosveresecsccceuseurecseceee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100) 
Industry 


Toys and sporting goods..................5 394 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies.. ee 395 
Costume jewelry and notions............cccccceceeeeeees 396 
Miscellaneous manufactures...............:c0ecceceeeeee 399 
Transportation 
Railroad: transportation: ...c.ccseveces.te-cosesesescseeacas 4011 
Trucking, except local *......c:.cc-eceacccaseecaseccceceod 4213 
UNITED STATES POSTAl SEFVICE ©... 0... cece ceeeeeeneeee ee 431 
ANS ANSPORAUOME So .wec a ccencecenere oxtaczanenwestscuenaces 4512,13,22(pts.) 
Utilities 
Telephone communications.......... 481 
Radio and television broadcasting. nee 483 
Cable and other pay TV services...................005 484 
NCES CTS ee 5 cc er aceceseucseuntesean cee 491,3(pts.) 
Gastatiitiess 2s ececaccs or eect acenar sco veccenesectene 492 ,3(pts.) 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ §21 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores..................:008 523 
ElardWare SbOreS ie. eetee van svawsdncccanssasaaavcheuswaces 525 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 
Deparment SUWES. i cices.cccvs sone acesvececod Beatouextene 531 
Marte tye Stores ica cesatene ne conccnepscacccecececwa-aacanese 533 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 
GLOCEIY SHES). woqnctehs-tadanace ssh csnaxessseamsanee sess 541 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets... whbaseswad 542 
Ota RAK ORC sere santas wae onaneeaasesccunetstanecraanesc 546 


New and used car dealers..................ceeeeeeeeeeenee 
Auto and home supply Stores............cccecneeneeeneee 
Gasoline service stationS..............ccceeeeeeeeeneeees 
Men's and boy's wear stores... oo 
Women's. clothing Stores.......0.--.0.-2---csseccse<os0e. 


Family clotaing Stores. 22. -...cececconssccssrneeccavaccaass 
SOO SHORES so peace cance nen ten wasivasneten ec ccauanavachenese 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. 
Household appliance stores..............22sccesceeeeeeed 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking places................2ccessseeeeseees 
Drug and proprietary stores. 
NSENON | StON OSes oom anata hee nas evenes nde daeneanecesnass 
Used merchandise Stores............cccccecsseseeeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+ 


ReOHSTONG FOTOS 07, co sua cnssascnssssaneevecoreveusonsaves 
Fuel dealers 
PUBIGN SUNOS, 11-C 6 cccc nc cerccncasateescaseousetaceadncaancn 

Finance and services 
OMe Clal DANKS:.sccz-cc0 sdecere-e<cesso-nccvucwascecine 
Hotelsvandimotelsiecs-s.-ccerescncacesscasco-caaae 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services... 
Photographic studios, portrait.................. hod 
BGAULN SNOPS ce.ca2ccrrorareesdaussveseredarteodedcadads dae 


Barber SNODSiecceseees eee et acne anaesesene rece dnsecaseaevore 
Funeral services and crematories.. 
Automotive repair shops.............- 
Motion picture theaters............ccccceeeeeeceeneeeeeees 


Heters to OuTpuUT per employee. 


~ Heters to OUTPUT per Tull-time equivalent employee year On TISCal basis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
q2 727 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
11441 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 

ce 1999 | 2000 rf rT w | ot rr I IV 
United States........ 4.2 4.0 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 Fal 4.0 41 4.0 
Ganadaiccns..<co 6.8 5.8 7.1 7.1 6.8 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.8 5.7 
Australia............. Te 6.6 7.5 7.4 Tel 7.0 6.8 6.7 6.3 6.5 
Jacana 47 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 4.8 
SEG eS ce trsee | 11.2 9.7 11.4 11.3 11.2 10.8 10.2 9.7 9.6 9.2 
Germany’ 87 8.3 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 
Italy"? —. 11.5 10.7 11.8 RLe/ 115 11.2 11.3 10.8 10.6 10.1 
Sweden! oo... Tal 5.9 ial 7.0 7.1 7A 6.7 6.0 5.6 5.2 
United Kinadom' 6.1 - 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 55 5.4 - 
' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 

* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 


Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are tries,1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- | Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Civilian labor force 1 

126,346 | 128,105 | 129,200] 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297] 137,673] 139,368! 140,863 

14,128 14,168 14,299 14,387 14,500 14,650 14,936 15,216 15,513 15,745 

8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 9,682 

64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 

24,470 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,540 25,860 = 

39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = 

22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 = 

6,780 6,940 7,050 7,200 7,230 7,440 7,510 7,670 7,750 - 

4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 - 

28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 - 

Participation rate® 

| Initad Statac! 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 
66.7 65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 

64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 64.7 

63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 

55.9 55.8 55.6 55.5 56.3 55.5 55.3 58:7, 56.0 = 

58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.7 Diet 57.9 = 

47.7 47.6 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 = 

56.8 Lyre 58.2 59.0 58.9 60.3 60.6 61.4 61.5 = 

67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 a 

United Kingdom 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 = 

Empioyed | 

United States’. 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060} 124,900] 126,708] 129,558] 131,463] 133,488 | 135,208 
12,747 | 12,672! 12,770) 13,027] 13,271 13,380 | 13,705| 14,068) 14,456] 14,827 

7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 9,043 

62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 

22,120 22,020 21,740 21,730 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,520 22,970 - 

36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - 

21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 - 

6,380 6,540 6,590 6,680 6,730 6,970 7,110 7,360 7,490 - 

4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 - 

26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 = 

61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 

60.2 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 

67.9 57.0 56.6 O70 59.1 59.1 §8.8 59.2 59.6 60.4 

Japan.. 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 
France.... a 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.5 49.1 49.8 - 
Germany” seca its ais aaahons sap titeatadeawper thas dsadeeactaintd 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 = 
44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 419 42.3 - 

53.4 54.4 54.4 54.8 54.9 56.5 57.4 58.9 59.4 - 

64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 §7.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 - 

58.0 56.7 56.2 66.5 §7.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 - 

8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 

1,381 1,496 1,530 1,359 1,229 1,271 1,230 1,148 1,058 918 

814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 638 

1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 

2,350 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,130 3,020 2,890 - 

2,210 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 - 

1,580 1,680 2,300 2,510] 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750| 2,670 - 

400 390 460 520 510 470 400 310 260 - 

144 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 - 

United Kingdom... 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 1,820 1,760 - 

Unemployment rate 
United Giias 6.8 15 6.9 6.1 6.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 
Canada...... 9.8 10.6 10.7 9.4 8.5 8.7 8.2 7s} 6.8 5.8 
Australia. 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 7.2 6.6 
Japan... 2.1 ie 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 48 
France... 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 ner 9.7 
Germany’... 5.6 6.7 7.9 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.7 = 
PAU cece cac th ca exc csied ciency saw dvedsv sawubd ashy daca davenasacndesouanncvvaen 10.7 
INGUOHAINESyavsassscassecasessercccssnnecisnstinscxtasccaserosssmenseskevedey Ss 
Sweden.......... 5.9 
nited Kin 


‘Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment 


Data" in the notes to this section. 


2 Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. 


“ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Dash indicates data are not available. 
p = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100} 
7 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
> Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 199 
Output per hour 
United States.......0....... - - 70.5 95.7 96.9 97.8} 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.1 127.0 135.1 144.7 
Canada.. 38.7 56.6 ost 93.7 95.7 95.3 104.5} 109.9 111.0 109.5, 112.8) 112.5 114.9 116.3 
Japan..... 14.0 38.0 63.9 89.5 95.4 99.4; 100.5} 101.8; 109.3 115.8} 121.4] 120.4 125.8 132.6 
Belgium.. 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4) 113.2 115.5| 122.4) 123.6) 128.9 132.8 
Denmark 29.9 527 90.3 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 - - - - - - - 
France.... 21.8 43.0 66.5 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6} 108.5) 114.5) 115.0 122.6| 124.0 132.9 140.5 
29.2 52.0 77.2 94.6 99.0 99.0; 101.6 110.1 113.2 116.8) 122.4) 126.7 128.5 - 
20.2 37.9 65.9 89.4 92.5 95.2 102.9 105.6 109.3 109.5) 111.5 111.1 111.8 416.7 
18.6 38.1 69.2 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4) 112.7 117.7 T1O7i  -A25:7;) “M278 127.7 - 
36.7 57.8 76.7 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4; 102.0 102.0) 103.0) 103.9 103.1 104.2 
2103 522 73.1 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3} 119.4 121.9 124.5} 133.0] 135.6 143.5 150.4 
31.2 44.7 56.1 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0} 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0} 104.6 110.8 116.4 
} 
United States - - 75.8; 102.4) 101.6 98.3} 103.5 Aiton 118.4) 121.3) 127.7) 133.5 141.0 149.5 
Canada 34.2 60.6 86.0 112.6] 108.6 99.0! 104.6 113.2 118.1 119.8} 128.1 133.1 140.8 148.8 
Japan......... 10.7 38.8 59.9 90.2 96.3; 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.6 106.7) 111.1 103.6 101.0 106.9 
Belgium 30.7 57.6 78.2 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0 101.4; 104.2 105.1 109.9 111.8 1177; 122.0 
Denmark 40.8 68.0 91.3) 104.3] 102.7 101.7 99.0; 109.3) 114.7) 109.7 112:6) 115.3 119.8 127.4 
France 31.0 64.1 88.7 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3 104.9} 104.6) 109.7) 111.5) 117.3 1212 
Germany... 41.5 70.9 85.3 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3} 100.9 102.2 - 
21.9 45.8 80.4 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4} 102.2 107.2 105.6) 108.3) 110.3) 110.2 113.9 
Siler 59.5 77.4 96.9} 100.1 100.6 98.2) 104.2 107.8 108.4) 114.1 116.6 118.7 - 
56.5 89.1 103.6} 101.3) 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7: 117.6 114.0 110.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.9} 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.6} 144.6 153.6 163.4 
67.7 90.3 87.2 105.4 105.3) 100.0 101.4; 106.1 107.8} 108.2} 109.6) 109.9 110.1 111.9 
United States.... 92.1 104.4) 107.5) 107.1 104.8; 100.4; 101.4; 103.6 104.0 103.7; 105.5) 105.2 104.3 103.4 
Canada 88.3 107.1 114.6} 120.2 113.5) 103:9) 100:7 103.0 106.4 109.4) 113.5) 118.3 122.6 128.0 
76.3} 102.3 93.8) 100.8; 100.9}; 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 80.3 80.6 
Belgium.. 170.7 174.7; 119.7} 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.0 89.8 90.5 91.3 91.8 
Denmark 136.5 129.0} 101.1 104.7} 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - = ad = ae 
149.0} 133.3) 105.8) 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 88.3 86.2 
136.3} 110.5 99.3} 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 - 
120.9} 122.0) 109.7} 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.5 97.1 99.3 98.6 98.5 
156.2 111.8 99.8; 101.5! 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 93.0 - 
154.3 135.0 107.1 103.7] 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9; 107.9} 112.3) 113.2 110.6 106.4 
: 154.7 124.0} 119.0} 116.4; 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3) 104.2 106.6) 107.1 108.6 
Wrvitotd! KIRA GIN. = 5c centesratnnnnesssennoerreensensseresesxeneeh 217.3) 2024 155.3 122.3} 119.2) 108.5 97.5 99.4; 102.9 104.8; 105.4; 105.0 99.4 96.1 
Compensation per hour 
Wintt@GiStatasserce cus usersecunse perma aacmtereer ard 14.9 23i7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7 105.6 107.9 109:3)  11t.4)  TAt3 1221 130.1 
9.9 17.0 47.7 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4); 103.6 102.8; 106.7) 110.8 113.1 117.0 
4.3 16.5 58.6 84.2 90.7 95.9) 104.6 106.7} 109.5 110.9) 113.9) 115.8 115.5 115.5 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52.5 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8 106.1 109.2 TPZ tS: 116.0 116.8 119.8 
Denmark 4.6 13:3 49.6 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - = - - 
France.... 4.3 10.3 40.8 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.0 105.6} 108.4) 110.2 113.0| 114.9} 118.6 124.9 
Germany....... 81 20.7 53:6 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 W123) TASS 25:2 128.0} 128.9 130.8 - 
atby ets avsa.apse 1.6 47 28.4 75.9 84.4 93.6; 107.5} 107.8) 112.8 120.3) 125.4; 123.0 127.5 131.2 
Netherlands 6.4 20.2 64.4 88.5 90.8 95.2! 103.7) 108.2 110.6} 113.2) 115.8) 118.3 123.5 - 
Norway...... 47 11.8 39.0 87.2 92.3 97.5; 101.5} 104.4] 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.2 133.4] 140.1 
Sweden..........0 4] 10.7 37.3 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.2 99.8} 106.3} 114.2) 119.7 123;3) 127.5 130.7 
United Kingdom... 3.1 6.3 33.2 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3} 106.5] 107.4) 108.2) 111.4 117.0 124.5 129.1 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... - - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.7 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 90.4 89.9 
Canada... (4a) 8) 30.1 63.2 88.0 92.3 99.7 97.6 94.3 95.5 95.9 95.9 98.8 98.4} 100.6 
30.9 43.3 91.7 94.0 95.0 96.5} 104.1 104.9] 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 91.8 87.1 
Belgium...... 30.1 41.7 80.3 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 95.6 93.3 93.7 90.6 90.2 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8; 100.9} 102.0} 102.8 101.9 99.0 
France... 19.5 24.0 61.3 93.6 96.8 99.3} 102.4 97.3 94.7 95.9 92.2 92.7 89.3 88.9 
Germany. 27.8 39.8 69.4 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5} 102.0) 104.7) 107.2} 104.6] 1018 101.8] 101.8 
Italy... 7.9 12.4 43.1 84.9 91.3 98.4; 104.4) 102.1 103.2 109.9} 112.4] 110.8 112.0 112.0 
Netherlands. 34.4 §2.9 93.0 91.1 92.1 96.5] 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 - - 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 92.2 95.6} 100.0; 100.9} 102.9) 107.1 111.4) 115.2 121.5 128.5 128.5 
SWAG rersvo niet edaonceceiees catouaxen saute tani vas raeed 15.0 20.6 51.0 85.1 92.8) 100.0 90.6 83.6 87.2 91.7 90.0 90.9 91.3 91.3 
irik! Kim QO Mis a ceseccvosaccveureverretenthuievan cacagaetees 9.8 14.1 59.1 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7) 102.5} 104.8) 107.1 111.9 412.3 112.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States = - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.7| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 92.0 92.4 91.4 91.4 
Canada... 32.0 34.8 65.3 89.8 95.6) 105.1 91.4 83.4 84.1 85.0 83.6 80.5 79.8 79.8 
Japan.. 10.9 15.3 $1.3 86.3 83.1 90.9) 118.8) 130.1 135.1 111.7 98.3 93.1 105.7 105.7 
Belgium... 19.4 27.0 88.3 72:33. 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 99.3 83.7 83.0 79.3 79.3 
Denmark. 13.5 20.3 58.9 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3} 101.1 105.0 93.1 92.6 94.1 94.1 
France.... 21.1 23.0 76.8 77.6 94.1 93.1 95.6 92.9; 100.6 99.2 83.6 83.2 79.6 79.6 
10.4 Adak 59.6 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 86.6 
15.6 24.4 62.0 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.8 81.3 78.6 75.9 75.9 
16.0 25.7 82.3 75.5 88.9 89.8 96.8 92.8] 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 - - 
11.3 17.8 63.9 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7} 105.0} 107.1 101.1 100.0) 102.2) 102.2 
. 16.9 23.1 70.3 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.7 63.1 Wine, 79.7 68.6 66.6 64.3 64.3 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.2 77.8 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 102.8 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” 


| 
1990 


= 
1991 


1989 1992 | 1993 "| 1994°| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997*| 1998*| 1999 *| 2000 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Total cases 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 tl 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases... 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 
Lost workdays 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = - = = = = = = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing” 
Total cases 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 73 7.1 
Lost workday cases.... 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
PSR WNC ce 5.8 ote da Voc en citations HA eee 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - = - - - - - - 
Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 GS 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 47 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 2M 3.0 
RNED SUE NI sss tan Kips api zcckln Gad eo acaaaeankeoko acs saxanbecbacasiuk-beeneel 1S%2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - - - - - 
Total cases 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
LOOSE WORE GB SOS acc cnn cansscesic nu snpcssncksackensvasueastansombunnstece ott 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 55 4.9 45 44 4.0 4.2 44 
CIE RENE S c ache chht cacastcck xu nia sao FORT Ee 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 ~ - = - - - - - 
General ee contractors: 
Total cases . = 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 IIS 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 Dal (ays 4.4 4.0 S27, 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdayS.............0. 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - = = = = = 
Heavy construction, except buildina: 
Total cases 13.8 12.8 12.1 hil 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.0 5.4 54 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 ey 
Lost workdays. 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - = = x = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.6 14.7 13:5 13.8 12.8 12:5 ite 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases.... 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 47 44 4.4 4.3 
PEST WANMISAY Soon scp on ccasknuateceuaeseunaacedacdanuasunvsesccacerceomeadreesee ad 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - = = = 
Total cases 13.1 132 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5:5 5.3 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 
DECC WOT KRAANS teen ee he sete ech eR | 113.0) 120.7) 121.5] 124.6 - - - - = = = = 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 phe} 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases... 6.0 6.0 5.7 55 5.4 5. 5.6 5:4 5.1 5.0 4.8 - 
EEE ONDE tas ees arpa eeecenate cians aber irr aamaaiaiean tee natoa ee 116:5)) 123.3] 422:91 0) 126.7 = - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 Hews 14.9 14.2 13:5 13.2 13.0 12a 
Lost workday cases. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Usif 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
PSS WMEEIANS (ossnecanaieniiay ou esersyesevieaserenacucbravanssunsanettecseeuscsonarewepiss Was} Wess) 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
AERA CASOS Fics vescz-coceay nt eepsvceneatswsasestouparesangabiedeevdenieescted aces 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 ee 
Lost workday cases. rors 7.8 T2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 6.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 
Lost WorkdayS.........c0000006 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases. ee 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 5.4 5.5 
PSSE OTACS AN Coors oe cnr now oetsrcessehcas cote esavapevaaxbn oma wienprecctiad 149.8) 160.5} 156.0) 152.2 - - - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
SU GSEAM CAS ee ea cea cersineapsppescr ots sexx $eacauacsauasesansiear iaseecere 18.7 19.0 Aiats IPAs) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 7A 7.3 W2 te 6.8 wie 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost workdays............ 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 175.5 = 5 a = = = = = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases. 7.9 Han 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 6:5 
Lost workdayS...........++ rae 155.7 146.6 144.0 - = = - = = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 12.4 12.0 11.2 ifal ny Wy 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases. 48 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 4] 4.0 a7) 3.6 
Lost workdayS............+ 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = = = = = = = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 Sy Or, 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Lost workdays TAS} 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = = os 
Transportation equipment: 
Tryahcsses ie Tent deasdaeon tava ica) IWATA 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 
Lost workday cases.. 6.8 6.9 7.0 val 7.1 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays.... 138.6} 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - = = = = = 
ments and relied erotic 
nerotal cases 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 Bid 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday cases..... 2.5 27 an Pay 2.5 Fi 2.4 23) 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 
LOSt WOrKGAYS. ..0.000:00ecoesssesscssecsensttenestorsnceseseoranscsacscncecssasecessed 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - - - = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Toulicasest 2 ie eabs emma ean ae 41 ues) 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.4 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 
Lost WOrkday: CASCS.....c05c.2cetcesssovecctensensenenecsceaesenseeerasssscosessoseess GY | iSp| 5: 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
97.6} 113.1 104.0) 108.2 - - = a = = = al 


Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


2 T ji 

Indusly end Type ot case 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘) 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 19974| 1998‘ | 1999 | 2000 

T 

Nondurable goods: 
TOLAL CASO S sc scnseys icc cceeseseeecac es seaxctarswarser sor ee near eneenenanet ashe 11.6 ih EA 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 - 
POSE WONKGAY CASOS! crn ceccecte-cessartrecvetsosescraneconsoapeanecesteeecncncreerenemt Sys) 5.6 D5 Das 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 - 
Lost workdays... “5 107.8; 116.9 119.7) 121.8 - - = = = = = = 

Food and kindred i products 
MotaliCasaSiec acts cceeeiasenceouss ceaune cane ecasesnysnecee reoxsarionteess 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 Weal 16:3 15.0 14.5 136 eer 12.4 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS..........-..200+ 
Tobacco products: 


Total cases 8.7 Tel} 6.4 6.0 5.8 {s}ee} 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5) 6.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2% 3.4 2.2 3.1 

[SOU COIN Soe aan ne near eases assess ave secu eemereer se 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = ~ - - - = = - 
Textile mill products: 

Total Coan ate iaeees i 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4] 4.0 4] 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 


Lost workdays... 


Apparel and other textile 1 OOS: 
Total CASES it vesnsatinatyr 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays 


Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ...... 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS...........-0000eee 


Printing and publishing: 


Total cases 6.9 6.9 6.7 fess 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 

Lost workday cases 3.3) 3:3 3.2 oe 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Zale 2.8 2.6 2.6 

LOST WOMKOAY Sit ccceneristenecopeeqpessceuearnesudcezucudesercvasvateadenconsaceemieas 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 

MOtalhCASSS iss: vaca ececkeencpancvecswavue estaceeesucartboduascwaye spi newated 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 Sif 5.5 4.8 48 4.2 4.4 4.2 

Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 2a 2.8 2.7 2.4 2.3 Be 2.3 2.2 


Lost workdayS............... 
Petroleum and coal products: 


Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 Dee. 4.7 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 Shy 

Lost workday cases... 3:3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 Pee} 2.4 PHS) ee 1.8 1.8 1.9 

LOSE WOTKOAYS 25 co xse soso Seired ave es cen ctisevcah cansedsursetseadeavaenduarcanartea 68.1 V7.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous ogee promucs 

Total cases .. waste 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 Aitee 10.1 10.7 


Lost workday 6: cases.... 
Lost workdayS.............+5 


Leather and leather products: 


Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12a 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 
Lost workday cases... 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 55 Leps| 4.8 45 4.3 4.5 5.0 4.3 
LOSE WOTKOEYS forex cecane ws ustpacensacensseapatece uaicasvuanvamarheatenenecneoyerncetned 130.4; 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - = - = - = 
Transportation and public utilities 
MOLE COSOS . ccersecescenctvecsessexateesseeeeeee 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 Ties) - 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 55 5.4 5.1 5.4 6:5 5:2 5.1 48 43 44 4.3 
OSE WORKGAY Ss serccosrinn-- -acunsesacpessuenncaeruuudsvoewvesectusrcivevensconesrestctee 121.5) 134.4 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - ~ 
Wholesale and retail trade 
NOMS CASES! .c.cevessccsve tame 8.0 79 76 8.4 8.1 7.9 Tp) 6.8 6.7 6.5 6:1 - 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 251 - 
EOStWORKOGYS sresscanscascussncessatusscacvonetbevass svssneenteveonsausuevertvereeseaiete 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - ~ - - - - - = 
Wholesale trade: 
TGA CASES A 5.5. eetceaccccecesscvee gas vines dup dbnedvevsecestensvousveenties 77 74 72 7.6 78 77 cs 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.............-. 


Retail trade: 
TOtal| CASCS....<covecsc0x2 8.1 8.1 Uae 8.7 8.2 7.9 1.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases.... 3.4 3.4 3:3 3: a2 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.7 PX) - 
MOSUWOUKCEYS tee svess cond catrennssencctesonsaraeysersnsiicalioecccaersativesseeacentses 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Motalicasesie.ccrscese7 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 i 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday casées.... 9 11 ast 1.2 tet 11 1.0 9 9 5 8 8 
OSE: WONKOAYS Fteastevcracsenvaccctec ne pocncextrantiee cczstecrse ccc eae cer sabe cee 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - - 

Total cases 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 6.2 4.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases... PAT 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 28 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.2 
LOSUWOTKGAYS (riven snusaensaticssenareventeerescufarieadonsinitresnjaemtecamicacalivatey 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and “ Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 


fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


Occupational Injuries. ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 


® The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 19997 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
OLE cass axacnsetnashcoaevectncncc aot eee mK Cece eka te 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation incidents 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Highway incident 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. 662 714 694 12 
Moving in same direction.......... 113 129 136 a 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming. 240 270 243 4 
Moving in interSection............cccsscssscseseseseseseseneseeees 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 272 334 279 5 
Non collision incident.........cescessesseeseecseeeeeee 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision............... 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident sail 387 352 399 7 
Overturned H 215 206 213 4 
Aircraft....... : | 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incident 104 102 84 1 
Railway 78 56 71 1 
Assaults and violent acts 1,168 909 929 16 
Homicides.............2..+5 923 651 677 11 
SSIMOOHI Geos pesceeskcoeadey acai ot neawaavseceecteceecaescnere haste dhect emer 748 509 533 9 
SHADING sage ceeescvensen tenes sac ccevcven canevsvestsuenennecedueesecamsseced 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing OF 80 78 1 | 
Self-inflicted injuries................:ccseeseeeeee 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipment 984 1,030 1,005 17 
SHRLUIGK’ DYODIBCE: <soc-Snertoverccek oe retans-te0 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object. 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying object.. 60 55 61 1 | 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 281 302 294 5 | 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 124 129 123 2 
GUS i anvacenwendacescsuacnaueshvaiss 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level.. 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder............2:ssse0 sais 101 96 110 2 
Fall trom TOOfe......0.-.s-+--- 146 153 150 3 | 
Fall from scaffold, staging 89 92 85 2 
Fall on same level........:escecceeeeseeeneeeeee 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments............0000+4 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric current............:cccceeseeees 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines.. 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances....... 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation of suDStances.......... +c: 66 55 48 1 | 
Oxygen deficiency....... 96 92 93 2 
Drowning, submersion 77 1§ 74 1 
FIGS ONG OXPIOSIONS sisaiescoccssascsnensantsesenavicsssdnstncansecssacencesnesnennd 199 216 177 3 
Otherevents Or Exposureswune cis trakecee ese ere 21 27 19 % 


1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 


Note: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Decisions, Decisions, Decisions... 


Gear up! Turn tough decisions 
into informed decisions wit 


lonthly Lab: A | | 


Monthly Labor Review is the principal journal of current data and analysis from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 
economic research on these crucial topics: 


¢ Employment and unemployment ¢ Employer costs 

¢ Consumer prices ¢ Labor-management relations 

e Producer prices ¢ Labor market projections 

¢ Productivity ¢ Workplace injuries and illnesses 

¢ Compensation ¢ International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 
provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 
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Name or title (Please type or print ) 


() Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
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CL) GPO Deposit Account [| [ | [ [ [ 
Street address / / | 


LC) VISA (J) MasterCard UL Discover 


Citv State Zip code +4 
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(expiration date) | 


co) fe ead 
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Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 

Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 AEUAGHEG RIQUATIFS 
Important: Please include this completed order form with your 
remittance. Thank you for your order! 


eee 
Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic Internet address E-mail 


‘Bureau of Labor Statistics http://www.bls.gov 
Information services http://www.bls.gov/opub/ blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National http://www.bls.gov/ces/ cesinfo@bls.gov 
State and local | http://www. bls.gov/sae/ data_sa@bls.gov 
Labor force statistics: | 
National http://www.bls.gov/cps/ cpsinfo@bls.gov 
Local | http://www.bls.gov/lau/ lausinfo@bls.gov 
Ul-covered employment, wages | http://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational employment ; http://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bls.gov 
Mass layoffs http://www.bls.gov/lau/ mlsinfo@bls.gov 
Longitudinal data | http://www.bls.gov/nls/ nls_info@bls.gov 
Prices and living conditions ‘ 
| Consumer price indexes http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ cpi_info@bls.gov 
Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures | http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions | 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation | http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.govw/tif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
| Collective bargaining | http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
|. ee ae 
Productivity 
Labor | http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation | http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 
Other Federal statistical agencies http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Seri Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
eries 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation April 5 March May 3 April June 7 May 1; 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export 
Byicailndexes April 11 March May 9 April June 12 May 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes April 12 March May 10 April June 13 May ~ 2; 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes April 16 March May 15 April June 18 May 2; 32-34 
Real earnings April 18 March May 15 April June 18 May 14, 16 
Employment Cost Indexes April 25 1st quarter 1-3; 25-28 
nS 
Productivity and costs May 7; 31 1st quarter 2; 438-46 
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